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INTRODUCTION 


Since  written  language  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  a  human  being's  humanness,  the  world  is  full  of  literature. 
Human  behavior  also  is  full  of  leadership,  and  a  sizeable  portion 
of  the  world's  literature  relates  to  leadership.  The  beginnings  of 
human  attempts  to  record  experiences  include  some  designations 
of  the  phenomenon  now  referred  to  as  leadership,  many  of  these 
attempts  being  just  simple  picture  carvings  in  which  some  figures 
are  given  a  separate  status  through  size  or  position  in  relation- 
ship to  other  figures  in  a  group.  Through  all  of  the  subsequent 
history  of  man's  attempts  to  record  human  experiences,  leader- 
ship has  been  recognized  to  an  increasingly  greater  extent  as 
one  of  the  significant  aspects  of  human  activity.  As  a  result, 
there  is  now  a  great  mass  of  "leadership  literature"  which,  if  it 
were  to  be  assembled  in  one  place,  would  fill  many  libraries.  The 
great  part  of  this  mass,  however,  would  have  little  organization ; 
it  would  evidence  little  in  the  way  of  common  assumptions  and 
hypotheses ;  it  would  vary  widely  in  theoretical  and  methodologi- 
cal approaches.  To  a  great  e^ei\fe'^.tij,erefore,  leadership  litera- 
ture is  a  mass  of  content  wfth'oi^  siJiy' <feagulating  substances  to 
bring  it  together  or  to  produce  coordiftjlrion  and  point  out  inter- 
relationships. •  .x\-  V ,;       ■ ' 

For  approximately  50^3^^-ars,  .^^  ^Darticularly  during  the 
past  25  years,  psychologists  a^.-^'ciarogists  have  been  increas- 
ingly active  in  attempting  to  iiitrcrduce  the  methods  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  human  sciences  into  the  study  of  leadership.  The 
theoretical  framework  of  these  human  disciplines  still  is  in  the 
developmental  stages,  but  it  is  being  utilized  in  the  leadership 
area,  and  it  well  may  be  that  leadership  studies  will  contribute 
eventually  to  the  general  theory  of  human  science.  It  is  too  soon, 
however,  for  any  highly  effective  coagulation  of  these  more  recent 
scientific  attempts  to  study  leadership.    No  successful  attempt 


has  been  made  to  produce  an  over-all  book  or  other  comprehen- 
sive coordination  on  leadership  studies  because  the  material  is 
still  too  much  in  a  state  of  flux  and  confusion — there  is  much 
fluidity,  but  not  a  great  amount  of  viscidity. 

The  present  volume,  the  result  of  a  broad  survey  of  leader- 
ship literature,  is  an  attempt  to  select  those  published  studies 
which  appear  to  make  some  singular  or  significant  contribution  to 
various  aspects  of  the  whole  leadership  area.  As  the  literature 
now  exists,  the  task  of  selecting  studies  has  been  a  difficult  one 
and  undoubtedly  other  editors  would  have  made  quite  different 
selections  with  equal  justification.  The  present  selections  do  not 
represent  any  specific  area  of  leadership  activity,  but  rather  cut 
across  a  number  of  areas — business,  recreation,  education, 
unions,  military,  and  clubs.  Neither  has  an  attempt  been  made 
to  promote  any  specific  approach  to,  or  theory  of,  leadership. 
Rather,  the  book  presents  a  sampling  of  key  studies  which,  it  is 
anticipated,  may  provide  a  further  step  toward  the  eventual 
organization  of  leadership  material  around  some  central  prin- 
ciples, theories,  and  methods. 

Part  I — the  analysis  of  leadership — is  concerned  with  some 
of  the  various  points  of  view  regarding  leadership,  getting  at 
such  questions  as  "who  are  leaders?"  and  "what  are  leaders 
like?"  Approaches  to  leadership  and  defining  leadership  consti- 
tute Section  lA.  The  first  article  by  Knickerbocker  asks  a  num- 
ber of  pertinent  questions  about  the  concept  of  leadership,  and 
offers  some  possible  answers  to  them.  Harris  and  Seeman  pre- 
sent a  paradigm  for  leadership  research  and,  in  a  sense,  a  guiding 
chart  for  this  book  of  readings.  Carter  discusses  the  primary 
approaches  to  theoretical  thinking  on  leadership,  illustrated  with 
five  definitions.  This  is  followed  by  examples  of  each  of  the 
primary  theoretical  positions  presented  by  Carter.  As  an  example 
of  the  Freudian  approach,  Redl  covers  the  "central"  person  and 
unconscious  emotional  factors  in  leadership.  Stogdill,  a  member 
of  the  Ohio  State  University  leadership  study  group,  presents 
some  of  the  thinking  of  that  group  toward  several  variables 
related  to  leadership  and  defines  leadership  behavior  in  terms  of  / 
goal  orientation.  Helen  Jennings  is  representative  of  the  socio- 
metric  school,  while  Cattell  discusses  his  thesis  that  leadership 
revolves  around  the  group  dimension  of  syntality.  ' 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  thing  about  the  papers  in  Section 
lA  is  their  agreement  that  leadership  is  a  term  that  applies  not 
to  an  individual  alone,  but  to  a  relationship  between  an  individual 


in  a  group  and  the  other  members  of  the  group.  This  indicates 
then  that  we  cannot  talk  about  a  leader  without  talking  about  the 
group  he  leads.  In  other  words,  leadership  is  not  looked  upon  as 
a  universal  set  of  attributes,  but  rather  as  a  group  of  variables 
describing  interactions  among  group  members. 

Section  IB  is  concerned  with  the  trait-situation  controversy, 
pointing  out  that  measurement  of  personal  traits  alone  will  not 
allow  us  to  predict  who  will  be  the  leader,  nor  how  effective  he 
will  be.  In  this  section,  Stogdill's  article  examines  the  research 
on  personal  characteristics  associated  with  leadership  and  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  approach  is  very  limited.  Bogardus, 
in  an  early  article  with  a  sociological  viewpoint,  discusses  the 
situationist  approach  to  the  theory  of  leadership,  but  also  ad- 
vances an  argument  that  makes  personal  factors  a  legitimate 
topic  of  study.  Gibb's  article  sums  up  the  trait-situation  contro- 
versy, while  Gouldner  presents  certain  significant  elaborations. 

Part  II — identifying  leaders  and  leadership  behavior — is 
directed  toward  the  questions:  "how  does  one  measure  leader- 
ship?" "how  does  one  discover  who  is  the  leader  of  a  group?" 
Little  agreement  can  be  reached  if  one  scientist  decides  that  the 
second  lieutenant  is  the  leader  of  a  platoon,  and  another  scientist 
indicates  the  leader  as  the  most  popular  individual  in  the  same 
platoon.  Agreement  must  be  reached  regarding  how  a  leader 
should  be  defined  operationally.  The  techniques  used  must  rely 
on  behavioral  observations  of  groups,  and  these  techniques  can 
be  classified  into  two  major  subgroups:  (1)  observation  evalua- 
tion techniques,  that  is,  the  experimenter  watches  the  group 
under  controlled  conditions;  and  (2)  participant  evaluation 
techniques,  in  which  the  group  members  and  the  leaders  make 
evaluations. 

Section  IIA  includes  studies  which  involve  observation  eval- 
uation techniques.  Mildred  Parten's  early  article  on  the  observa- 
tion of  pre-school  leadership  is  one  of  the  first  examples  of  scien- 
tific observation  of  leadership.  Carter,  et  al.,  is  a  later  study 
which  utilizes  observational  techniques  in  a  systematic  way.  The 
applied  use  of  observational  technique  in  an  industrial  setting  is 
illustrated  in  Taft's  article  on  the  selection  of  trainee  executives. 
One  of  the  widely  discussed  leadership  selection  techniques  has 
been  the  leaderless  group  discussion  (LCD).  In  his  article,  Bass 
investigates  the  amount  of  time  spent  talking  in  an  LGD  situa- 
tion as  an  indication  of  predicted  leadership  status. 

In  Section  IIB  are  research  papers  on  participant  evaluation 


techniques.  In  this  section,  Carter  used  a  wide  variety  of  standard 
psychological  tests  in  his  study  of  supervisors.  Although  some- 
what different  from  most  psychological  measures,  a  study  on 
level  of  aspiration,  a  motivational  measure,  is  related  to  leader- 
ship in  an  article  by  Hanawalt,  et  al.  Sociometry  has  developed 
as  a  widely  used  technique  for  selecting  leaders  and  illustrations 
of  the  use  of  this  technique  are  given  in  two  papers.  Murphy 
utilized  sociometry  in  a  CCC  camp  and  Williams  and  Leavitt,  in 
the  Marine  Corps.  The  final  technique  included  in  this  section  is 
the  use  of  the  rating  scale  to  select  leaders  and  a  study  by  Roff 
of  combat  leadership  in  the  Air  Force  is  used  to  illustrate  it. 

In  Section  IIC,  the  problem  of  leadership  criteria  is  con- 
sidered. This  problem  has  been  a  difficult  one  in  leadership 
studies  since  it  involves  the  question  of  values — the  question  of 
the  "good"  leaders  vs.  the  "poor"  leader  or  leadership  vs.  non- 
leadership.  The  basic  question  revolves  around  "what  does  an 
individual  do  which  classifies  him  as  a  leader?"  Carter  and 
Nixon  attempt  to  measure  the  efficacy  of  leaders  being  selected  by 
four  different  criteria  in  differing  situations.  Wherry  and  Fryer 
limit  themselves  to  the  investigation  of  the  nominating  technique. 
Although  previously  the  nominating  technique  was  discussed  as 
a  selection  technique,  in  this  paper  it  is  considered  as  a  criterion 
for  the  judgment  of  leaders  by  superiors.  Pelz  discusses  one 
variable  that  affects  judgments  of  the  "good"  and  the  "bad" 
supervisor — his  influence  in  the  organization.  Jones  and  Smith 
validated  their  methods  of  leadership  selection  against  ratings 
by  supervisors  while  Van  Dusen  applied  sociometric  ratings  as 
leadership  criteria. 

Part  III,  the  dynamics  of  leadership,  deals  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  leadership  relationship,  and  presents  the  findings  of 
investigators  in  studying  leaders  in  a  wide  variety  of  groups. 
Section  IIIA  on  personality  dynamics  includes  four  studies  de- 
scribing personality  traits  of  leaders,  thus  demonstrating  that 
the  study  of  traits  is  not  entirely  rejected.  Bell  and  French 
demonstrate  that  situational  factors  alone  cannot  account  for  the 
consistency  in  leadership  from  group  to  group.  Henry,  using 
the  Thematic  Apperception  Test,  makes  the  point  in  describing 
the  business  executive  that  some  leadership  roles  demand  certain 
personality  characteristics  and  the  individual  who  can  fill  this 
role  can  move  from  group  to  group  as  long  as  the  role  require- 
ments remain  the  same.  Two  articles  document  this,  the  first  by 
Cattell  and  Stice  distinguishes  four  personality  attributes  that 


are  characteristic  of  a  number  of  leader  roles,  and  the  second  by 
Cowley  describes  personality  characteristics  that  are  necessary 
for  leadership  in  widely  divergent  groups. 

Section  IIIB  includes  articles  which  attack  the  problem  of 
the  social  perception  of  leaders,  that  is,  the  ability  of  leaders  to 
judge  behaviors  and/or  orientations  of  the  group.  The  article 
by  Chowdry  and  Newcomb  supports  the  hypothesis  that  the 
leader  has  the  most  familiarity  with  members'  attitudes.  Browne 
and  Shore  define  this  judging  ability  as  predictive  abstracting 
and  studied  it  in  business  executives,  while  Maas  relates  it  to 
personality  factors  as  well  as  group  factors. 

Section  IIIC  includes  studies  on  patterns  of  leadership  be- 
havior, in  particular,  the  widely  discussed  autocratic  and  demo- 
cratic styles  of  leadership.  In  the  lead  article  Lewin,  Lippitt  and 
White  describe  the  effects  of  autocratic,  "laissez-faire"  and  demo- 
cratic styles  of  leadership  in  boys'  groups  having  adult  leaders. 
Browne  in  the  next  article  discusses  some  changes  that  appear 
desirable  in  the  theoretical  structure  for  this  type  of  study.  The 
Preston  and  Heintz,  Berkowitz,  and  Shaw  studies  relate  to  the 
democratic-autocratic  leadership  styles,  some  of  the  data  empha- 
sizing that  the  value  of  any  particular  leadership  method  cannot 
be  pre-determined  for  every  group  situation.  The  article  by 
Halpin  introduces  "consideration"  and  "initiating  structure"  as 
two  important  leadership  behavior  variables,  although  evaluated 
differently  by  seniors  and  subordinates.  Stogdill,  et  al.,  examine 
the  question  of  the  extent  of  behavioral  similarity  for  leaders  in 
similar  types  of  positions  in  different  types  of  organizations. 

Section  HID,  the  final  section  of  Part  III,  contains  articles 
concerned  with  the  relationship  of  the  leader  to  his  followers. 
Recent  literature  on  leadership  which  stresses  the  group  as  the 
determiner  of  the  leader  role  has  turned  attention  to  the  organ- 
ization of  the  group  and  the  nature  of  the  follower  as  important 
variables.  Hemphill's  article  begins  this  section  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  measurable  group  dimensions.  Lippitt,  et  al.,  describe 
the  operation  of  leadership  in  a  summer  camp  in  terms  of  the 
group  structure,  the  situation,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  fol- 
lowers. Merei  investigates  "modeling"  or  imitating  phenomena 
by  analyzing  the  traditions  of  the  group  as  well  as  the  nature  of 
the  group  members.  The  relationship  between  followers  and 
formal  or  primary  leaders  is  analyzed  by  Gross,  et  al.,  while  Hol- 
lander and  Webb  discuss  the  differences  between  good  followers 
and  good  leaders  in  terms  of  sociometric  data. 


Leadership  training  is  illustrated  in  Part  IV.  The  articles 
by  Browne  and  Roethlisberger  suggest  two  general  needs — psy- 
chological set  and  communication — that  they  believe  should  cut 
across  and  serve  as  basic  starting  points  in  a  training  program. 
Weschler,  et  al.,  propose  "sensitivity"  training,  a  program  to  pro- 
duce greater  understanding  in  leaders  regarding  themselves  and 
their  relationships  with  other  people.  Role  playing  is  explained 
and  its  place  in  training  discussed  by  Liveright  while  Maier 
demonstrates  the  effects  of  multiple  role-playing  in  an  experi- 
mental training  situation.  The  articles  by  Harris  and  Fleishman 
and  Canter  provide  before  and  after  performance  data  on  the  use 
of  certain  training  programs. 

It  is  not  intended  by  the  editors  that  the  material  presented 
in  this  one  book  is  a  complete  presentation  of  leadership  material. 
However,  it  is  a  selection  which  presents  the  major  current  think- 
ing by  psychologists  and  sociologists.  The  answers  to  all  leader- 
ship problems  are  not  given.  This  is  impossible  at  the  present 
time  since  there  are  very  few  answers  available.  It  is  antici- 
pated, however,  that  not  only  will  the  experimental  studies  in- 
cluded offer  leads  to  many  practical  applications,  but  also  may 
serve  as  starting  points  for  further  leadership  research  which 
may  produce  many  of  the  answers  which  are  important  both  for 
the  present  and  the  future.  To  aid  with  this,  the  references  from 
the  original  articles  have  been  included  with  the  expectation  that 
the  great  amount  of  related  material  available  on  leadership  will 
be  of  value  and  significance  when  combined  with  the  relatively 
small  amount  of  material  which  it  is  possible  to  offer  in  a  single 
volume. 

The  editors  are  deeply  indebted  to  the  many  authors  and 
publishers  who  generously  have  granted  permission  to  reproduce 
their  copyrighted  writings. 


^  ^    ..  ,,.  u-  C.  G.  Browne 

Detroit,  Michigan 

June,  1958  Thomas  S.  Cohn 
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Part  One: 

THE  ANALYSIS  OF  LEADERSHSP 

A.    Approaches  fo  Leadership 

1.   Leadership:  A  conception  and  sonne  implications 

Irving  Knicl<erbocker 

Abridged  from  the  Journal  of  Social  Issues,  1948,  4,  23-40, 
with  permission  of  the  author  and  the  Society  for  the 
Psychological  Study  of  Social  Issues.  Two  concepts  of 
leadership  are  noted,  the  first  a  romantic,  emotional  con- 
viction that  some  men  are  leaders  and  possessed  of  certain 
characteristic  traits,  the  other,  a  concept  of  leadership  as 
a  relational  term  indicating  the  circumstances  under 
which  a  group  moves  toward  objectives.  A  scheme  for  this 
relationship  is  evolved  and  applied,  in  the  form  of  ques- 
tions, about  a  group  and  person  designated  as  leader. 

Much  of  the  literature  on  leadership  represents  an  attempt 
to  study  the  leader  as  an  entity  possessed  of  characteristic  traits 
and  occupying  rather  inertly  a  status  position  relative  to  other 
individuals  who  are  not  too  clearly  related  to  him. 

Actually,  the  leader  emerges  as  a  consequence  of  the  needs 
of  a  group  of  people  and  of  the  nature  of  the  situation  within 
which  that  group  is  attempting  to  operate. 

Although  the  evidence  does  not  support  the  romantic  con- 
ception of  the  leader  endowed  with  magic  attributes,  this  con- 
ception is  widely  held.  One  wonders  why  it  persists  with  such 
vitality.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  each  of  us  commenced  his  life 
under  the  guidance  of  a  leader — a  big  man,  of  tremendous  en- 
dowment, with  almost  limitless  power — would  help  to  explain  the 
prevalence  and  tenacity  with  which  this  Leader  concept  is  held. 

Each  of  us  had  a  father,  a  prestige  figure,  magically  en- 
dowed. Many  of  us  found  security  in  that  figure.  Since  we  con- 
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tinue  to  need  security,  perhaps  we  continue  to  carry  with  us  out 
of  childhood  the  father  symbol,  the  Leader.  If  such  an  assump- 
tion may  be  accepted,  then  we  can  readily  see  that  the  leader,  or 
the  man  whom  we  conceptualize  as  a  leader,  should  be  larger, 
more  intelligent,  more  mature,  more  cultured,  more  impressive 
than  we. 

Following  our  assumptions  further,  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  men  who  have  achieved  through  function  a 
position  of  leadership  have  usually  possessed  many  of  the  mythi- 
cal attributes  of  the  leader.  They  serve  as  ink  blots  onto  which 
people  project  their  desires  for  security  and  dependence.  To  be 
sure,  the  degree  of  such  endowment  may  be  expected  to  vary 
with  the  closeness  of  the  association  between  leader  and  fol- 
lowers. It  is  more  difficult  for  their  immediate  associates  to  see 
them  as  leaders  magically  endowed.  A  consideration  of  Hitler 
and  Roosevelt  as  seen  by  remote  followers  and  immediate  associ- 
ates may  lend  some  reality  to  this  hypothesis. 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  upon  the  possibility  of  the 
leader  created  by  concerted  action  through  various  media  of 
publicity  in  the  absence  of  any  true  functional  relationship  be- 
tween leader  and  followers.  It  doesn't  seem  impossible  that  such 
a  leader  might  exist  as  an  entity  devoid  of  functional  followers, 
but  becoming  for  people  the  symbol.  Leader.  Certainly  for  most 
people  the  great  leaders  of  history  have  been  only  a  symbol.  Any 
functional  relationship  between  the  people  and  the  leader  has 
been  remote,  if  it  existed  at  all.  Yet  the  leader  in  each  case  has 
arisen  through  performing  certain  functions  relative  to  some 
group  somewhere,  sometime. 

It  would  appear  then  that  the  usual  notion  of  the  leader 
serves  to  cover  two  quite  separate  concepts.  The  first  is  an  emo- 
tionally held  conviction  that  some  men  are  Leaders  and  as  such 
are  set  apart  from  the  common  horde.  These  Leaders  do  not  owe 
their  position  to  their  functional  relationship  to  followers,  but 
to  an  almost  magical  aura  which  surrounds  them.  They  have 
god-like  attributes  which  they  have  not  earned  but  rather  with 
which  they  have  been  endowed. 

The  other  concept — functional  leadership — places  empha- 
sis not  on  a  fixed  set  of  personal  characteristics  nor  on  particular 
kinds  of  leadership  behavior,  but  upon  the  circumstances  under 
which  groups  of  people  integrate  and  organize  their  activities 
toward  objectives,  and  upon  the  way  in  which  that  integration 
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and  organization  is  achieved.  Thus  the  leadership  function  is 
analyzed  and  understood  in  terms  of  a  dynamic  relationship.  A 
leader  may  acquire  followers,  or  a  group  of  people  may  create  a 
leader,  but  the  significant  aspects  of  the  process  can  only  be 
understood  in  dynamic  relationship  terms.  Evidence  and  specu- 
lation to  date  make  it  appear  that  this  functional  or  operational 
conception  of  leadership  provides  the  more  useful  approach. 

We  need  some  schema  which  will  emphasize  this  relation- 
ship between  leader  and  led  as  a  dynamic  pattern.  As  an  aid  to 
thinking  about  such  relationships,  we  have  developed  the  fol- 
lowing simple  schema: 

1.  Existence  for  each  individual  may  be  seen  as  a  continual 
struggle  to  satisfy  needs,  relieve  tensions,  maintain  an  equilib- 
rium. 

2.  Most  needs  in  our  culture  are  satisfied  through  relation- 
ships with  other  individuals  or  groups  of  individuals. 

3.  For  any  individual  the  process  of  employing  his  relation- 
ship with  other  individuals  as  means  for  the  satisfaction  of  his 
needs  is  an  active  rather  than  a  passive  process. 

Let  us  consider  a  group  of  people  including  one  who  would 
be  designated  by  the  others  as  the  leader  if  we  asked.  Let  us 
make  a  general  application  of  our  schema  to  such  a  situation.  We 
have  a  leader  attempting  to  find  a  means  through  the  activities 
of  the  group  members  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  needs.  At  the 
same  time  the  group  members  are  in  the  relationship  with  him 
simply  because  he  appears  to  them  the  best  means  available  for 
the  satisfaction  of  such  of  their  needs  as  can  be  satisfied  through 
this  group. 

Let  us  ask  some  questions  concerning  the  individuals  in  the 
group. 

Question  1 

Why  are  the  individuals  in  the  group? 

Because  through  it  or  through  the  leader  they  anticipate 
finding  means  for  satisfying  needs  (or  means  for  protecting 
themselves  against  a  threatened  loss  of  need  satisfaction).  If 
we  run  over  groups  that  we  know  well ;  such  as  a  labor  union,  a 
church,  a  business  association,  a  social  club,  etc.,  we  seem  to  find 
that  we  joined  such  groups  because  they  appeared  to  offer  means. 
We  leave  them  when  they  no  longer  seem  to  do  so. 
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Question  2 

Why  do  the  individuals  accept  direction  of  their  activities? 

Because  this  behavior  appears  to  them  to  provide  means  for 
the  satisfaction  of  their  needs.  The  leader  is  seen  as  a  means; 
through  the  relationship  with  him,  needs  are  satisfied  (or  a  re- 
duction in  need  satisfaction  is  prevented).  The  leader  may 
promise  a  chicken  in  every  pot,  a  glorious  future,  or  more  money 
for  less  work.  If  the  group  member  sees  satisfaction  of  needs  in 
the  direction  the  leader  indicates,  if  he  believes  the  leader  will 
serve  as  a  means  for  getting  those  satisfactions,  the  group  mem- 
bers follow.  On  the  other  hand,  the  leader  may  say  "follow  me, 
or  disaster  may  befall  you,"  "follow  me,  or  I'll  see  to  it  that  you 
rue  the  day  you  refuse,"  "follow  me  or  else  .  .  .  ."  Again,  if  the 
group  member  believes  that  the  leader  controls  the  relevant 
means,  if  the  group  sees  a  threat  to  his  available  means  in  fail- 
ing to  go  in  the  directions  the  leader  indicates,  the  group  member 
follows.  The  individual  then  is  related  to  the  leader  as  a  means 
to  protect  available  means  from  reduction.  He  follows  and  per- 
mits his  activities  to  be  directed  because  he  believes  that  to  do 
so  will  get  him  what  he  wants. 

Question  3 

Why  does  the  leader  arise? 

Even  in  the  simplest  situation,  such  as  when  a  group  em- 
barks on  discussion  which  will  eventuate  in  a  decision  of  some 
sort,  a  leader  seems  to  be  essential.  Operationally,  it  is  difficult 
for  a  group  to  speak  or  act  except  through  an  individual  member. 
If  everyone  talks  at  once,  no  one  can  hear  or  attend.  If  everyone 
plans  at  once,  or  acts  at  once  without  a  plan,  there  is  no  group 
but  rather  a  collection  of  individuals  planning  or  acting.  For  the 
group  to  act  as  a  unit  or  to  show  organization,  it  is  necessary 
that  individual  members  speak  for  it.  The  necessity  for  an  order- 
ing of  discussion  is  readily  apparent  as  a  means  to  a  group.  Such 
ordering  must  come  through  the  action  of  an  individual.  Some- 
one must  verbalize  the  necessity  for  order,  the  methods  or  order- 
ing, the  final  agreement  on  methods,  and  the  agent.  Some  indi- 
vidual must  order  and  in  doing  so  he  provides  simple  but  neces- 
sary means  for  the  group.  Even  at  this  very  simple  level,  the 
necessity  for  a  leader  is  real  and  apparent  to  most  groups.  To 
the  extent  that  the  objectives  of  the  group  require  greater  diver- 
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sity  of  effort  and  greater  coordination,  the  need  for  a  leader  will 
increase. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  leader  and  ask  some  questions  about 
his  behavior.  Let  us  again  answer  the  questions  in  terms  of  our 
frame  of  reference  and  examine  the  answers  for  the  sense  they 
make. 

Question  4 

How  is  the  leader  to  be  characterized? 

The  leader  is  not  a  disembodied  entity  endowed  with  unique 
characteristics.  He  is  the  leader  of  a  group  and  is  the  leader  only 
in  terms  of  his  functional  relationship  to  the  group.  Therefore 
the  part  he  plays  in  the  total  dynamic  pattern  of  the  behavior 
of  the  group  defines  him  as  leader.  He  is  a  leader  not  because  he 
is  intelligent,  skillful  or  original,  but  because  his  intelligence, 
skill  or  originality  is  seen  as  a  means  by  the  group  members.  He 
is  a  leader  not  because  he  is  relatively  imposing  of  stature,  well- 
dressed,  fluent  of  speech,  or  from  a  higher  socio-economic  back- 
ground, but  because  these  factors  tend  to  predispose  group  mem- 
bers to  expect  better  means  from  their  possessor. 

The  leader  is  followed  because  he  promises  to  get,  or  actu- 
ally gets  his  followers  more  nearly  what  they  want  than  anyone 
else.  If  he  does  so,  he  will  be  followed  be  he  small,  insignificant 
looking  and  relatively  speechless.  In  our  culture  we  have  some 
predisposition  to  expect  people  with  certain  characteristics  to 
provide  better  means.  Also  certain  characteristics  such  as  intelli- 
gence may  by  and  large  in  fact  enable  certain  individuals  to  pro- 
vide better  means.  However,  the  leader  is  a  product  not  of  his 
characteristics,  but  of  his  functional  relationship  to  specific  indi- 
viduals in  a  specific  situation.  As  a  result,  the  variability  of 
leaders'  characteristics  upsets  all  but  the  broadest  statistical 
efforts  at  analysis. 

Question  5 

How  does  the  leader  arise? 

The  leader  appears  to  arise  in  one  of  two  ways.  First,  as  a 
result  of  agreement  among  members  of  a  group  that  some  indi- 
vidual serves  as  better  means  than  any  other.  Such  agreement 
may  be  wholly  predictive,  a  matter  of  guesswork,  or  may  be  the 
result  of  experience  among  various  members.  The  agreement  of 
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the  members  of  a  group  may  be  verbalized  or  tacit.  The  member 
of  a  group  who  suggests  "let's  go  get  a  cup  of  coffee"  may  collect 
a  following  and  for  a  minute  or  so  be  a  leader  simply  because  he 
has  voiced  at  an  instant  an  operation  which  appears  as  a  means 
to  other  members.  The  member  of  a  group  who  is  known  to 
possess  some  special  skill  which  is  at  the  moment  a  necessity  may 
be  turned  to  and  be  expected  to  function  as  a  leader  because  of 
his  possession.  In  our  culture  it  is  not  unusual  for  any  group  to 
make  it  first  a  business  to  choose  a  leader. 

The  second  way  in  which  a  leader  may  arise  is  as  a  result  of 
objectives  which  require  a  group  of  people  for  their  achievement. 
An  individual,  for  example,  wants  to  accomplish  something 
which  can  only  be  accomplished  if  he  can  direct  the  activities  of 
a  number  of  other  people.  He  seeks  then  to  find  a  group,  or  an 
assortment  of  individuals,  who  will  accept  his  direction  of  their 
activities.  If  our  basic  assumptions  above  are  correct,  he  will 
acquire  "followers"  only  if,  in  their  eyes,  following  him  promises 
to  result  in  increased  need  satisfaction  (or  in  avoidance  of  reduc- 
tion of  need  satisfaction). 

Question  6  ,  . 

Why  does  the  leader  lead? 

Through  leading,  the  leader  obtains  means  of  satisfying  his 
needs.  Perhaps  the  prestige  and  recognition  accorded  the  leader 
are  important  sources  of  satisfaction.  Or,  to  take  the  most  obvi- 
ous aspect,  perhaps  the  result  of  the  activities  he  directs  is  itself 
the  means  he  seeks. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  industrial  manager.  He  may  ob- 
tain satisfaction  from  his  leadership  role  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
He  may  obtain  satisfaction  simply  from  being  "the  boss,"  from 
being  able  to  tell  people  what  to  do,  to  control  their  activities  and 
their  satisfactions.  He  may  find  satisfaction,  in  being  regarded 
as  their  benefactor,  in  their  gratitude  for  his  favors,  or  their 
fear  of  his  punishments.  He  may  enjoy  the  way  he  is  treated  by 
those  outside  the  organization  who  are  impressed  with  his  title 
and  position.  Finally,  he  may  obtain  a  higher  salary,  promotion, 
and  recognition  from  the  achievements  of  the  group  whose 
activities  he  directs. 

The  motivation  of  the  individual  certainly  plays  a  part  in 
the  likelihood  of  his  leading.  Many  adults  seem  to  dislike  to  lead. 
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Others  lead  occasionally  when,  by  reason  of  some  special  skill  or 
knowledge  they  possess,  it  seems  to  them  or  to  the  group  reason- 
able that  they  should  do  so.  Some  lead  when  only  through  the 
concerted  activities  of  a  group  of  people  can  they  find  a  means  to 
some  need  satisfaction.  Still  others  enjoy  leading.  The  actual 
operation  of  leading  is  a  means  to  need  satisfaction  for  them. 
Such  individuals  are  apt  to  seek  situations  in  which  whatever 
means  they  have  will  be  in  demand.  They  attempt  to  acquire  the 
skills  which  will  be  means,  and  a  manner  which  will  indicate 
their  possession  of  means.  If  there  are  "born  leaders,"  they  arise 
from  this  group.  Due  to  the  many  objectives  in  our  culture  which 
can  only  be  achieved  through  group  effort,  many  organizations 
arise.  A  great  many  people  find  leading — that  is  the  job  of  a 
superior  in  an  organization — to  be  the  means  through  which 
they  satisfy  important  needs. 

Question  7 

What  is  the  function  of  the  leader? 

The  function  of  the  leader  is  to  organize  the  activities  of  the 
members  of  the  group  toward  the  accomplishment  of  some  end 
through  controlling  means  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  relevant 
needs  of  the  members  of  the  group.  When  the  leader  has  been 
chosen  by  a  group  of  people  who  have  decided  upon  an  objective 
to  be  attained,  the  leader's  function  is  obvious  and  his  job  is 
relatively  simple.  When  the  leader,  however,  is  not  chosen  by 
the  group,  but  appointed  and  given  means  of  control  by  some- 
one outside  the  group,  or  appoints  himself  because  he  requires  a 
group  to  achieve  his  purposes,  (as  in  business  or  military  organ- 
izations), his  job  is  considerably  more  difficult.  In  such  circum- 
stances the  objective  to  be  attained  through  the  activities  of  the 
group  is  the  objective  of  those  who  appointed  him  leader.  This 
may  not  be  the  objective  of  the  group  he  is  to  lead.  Nevertheless, 
he  must  appear  to  the  people  he  is  to  lead  as  a  means  for  their 
need  satisfaction  or  they  will  not  accept  his  direction. 

Sometimes,  as  a  consequence,  the  appointed  leader  is  an 
individual  who  would  never  have  been  chosen  by  the  group  he 
leads,  but  one  who  cannot  be  rejected  because  he  controls  im- 
portant means  for  need  satisfaction.  He  is  "accepted"  as  the 
lesser  evil.  He  appears  to  the  group  as  a  means  only  in  the  nega- 
tive sense.  Nevertheless,  even  in  such  extreme  cases,  the  leader- 
ship function  remains  the  same. 
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Question  8 

Can  all  of  the  various  kinds  of  leaders  be  accounted  for  by 
this  same  frame  of  reference? 

The  term  leader  is  eerta4i^y  used  to  designate  many  differ- 
ent positions  and  functions.  It  may  be  used  to  indicate  a  figure- 
head, a  position  in  an  organization,  a  self-appointed  dictator 
possessed  of  sufficient  "or  else"  power  to  force  a  following,  or 
an  individual  who  has  been  designated  as  leader  by  voluntary^ 
action  of  the  group.  To  cut  through  the  diverse  usage  which  has 
been  made  of  the  term  leader,  we  might  say  that  to  the  extent 
that  any  individual  succeeds  in  collecting  an  actual  following, 
he  does  so  because  he  controls  means.  The  dictator  may  be  fol- 
lowed because  he  has  created  or  made  use  of  a  situation  in  which 
all  alternatives  to  following  him  are  less  desirable  as  means.  The 
superior  in  the  formal  organization,  for  instance  in  industry, 
may  often  occupy  a  position  similar  to  that  of  dictator  without 
being  particularly  aware  of  it.  The  man  who  can  control  means 
available  to  other  people  can  use  his  control  to  force  that  alter- 
native behavior  which  appears  a  better  means  within  the  re- 
stricted choice  although  a  worse  one  within  a  larger  but  forbid- 
den frame  of  reference.  To  the  extent  that  the  means  controlled 
are  scarce  means,  to  that  extent  the  possibility  of  limiting  alter- 
natives as  a  means  of  control  is  possible.  The  leader  chosen  by 
voluntary  action  of  a  group  is  seen  as  the  best  means  rather  than 
the  lesser  evil.  But/all  leaders,  whatever  their  personal  objectives, 
must  serve  as  means  for  their  followers,  or  they  will  not  be 
leaders  (i.e.,  they  will  have  no  followers). 

Our  conclusions  from  the  above  discussion  of  the  nature  of 
leadership  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  symbolic  or  romantic  conception  of  the  Leader, 
•although  widely  prevalent,  does  not  explain  the  phenom- 
ena of  leadership.  It  exists,  I  have  suggested,  as  a  con- 
'sequence  of  the  nature  of  the  individual's  relationship 
with  his  father  in  early  childhood.  It  represents  a 
magical,  perhaps  wishful,  attempt  to  find  security 
through  surrogate  relationships  resembling  that  early 
one.  The  leader,  realistically  and  factually,  is  not  a  per- 
son endowed  with  a  list  of  characteristics  which  make 
him  what  he  is. 

2.  When  conceived  in  terms  of  the  dynamics  of  hu- 
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man  social  behavior,  leadership  is  a  function  of  needs 
existing  in  a  given  situation,  and  consists  of  a  relation- 
ship between  an  individual  and  a  group. 

3.  The  functional  relationship  which  is  leadership 
exists  when  a  leader  is  perceived  by  a  group  as  con- 
trolling means  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  needs.  Fol- 
lowing him  may  be  seen  either  as  a  means  to  increase 
need  satisfaction  or  as  a  means  to  prevent  decreased 
need  satisfaction,    • 

4.  The  leader  may  "emerge"  as  a  means  to  the 
achievement  of  objectives  desired  by  a  group.  He  may 
be  selected,  elected,  or  spontaneously  accepted  by  the 
group  because  he  possesses  or  controls  means  (skill, 
knowledge,  money,  associations,  property,  etc.)  which 
the  group  desires  to  utilize  to  attain  their  objectives — 
to  obtain  increased  need  satisfaction. 

5.  On  the  other  hand,  the  leader  may  appoint  himself 
or  be  appointed  by  someone  outside  the  group  to  be 
led.  In  this  instance  leadership  is  a  means  to  the 
achievement  of  the  leader's  objectives  (or  the  objectives 
of  those  who  appoint  him).  However,  there  will  be  no 
relationship  with  the  group — no  followers — except  in 
terms  of  the  leader's  control  of  means  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  needs  of  the  followers.  Either  the  leader's 
objectives  must  also  be  those  of  the  group  (and  he  him- 
self be  seen  by  the  group  as  a  means  to  their  attain- 
ment), or  else  accepting  the  leader's  direction  must  be 
seen  by  the  group  members  as  the  best  available  means 
to  prevent  reduced  need  satisfaction. 


Z.   The  Problem  of  Leadership:  An  interdisciplinary  approach 

Richard  7.  Morn's  and  Melvin  Seeman 

Abridged  from  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  1950,  56, 
149-155,  with  permission  of  the  authors  and  the  University  ""- 
of  Chicago  Press.  A  paradigm  for  the  analysis  of  leader- 
ship is  presented.  The  model  stresses  the  fact  that  the  ' 
group  and  individual  variables  commonly  examined  in 
leadership  studies  may  be  viewed  in  five  ways:  as  results 
of  the  leader's  behavior;  as  concomitants,  determiners,  or 
conditioners  of  the  leader's  behavior;  and  as  criteria  for 
evaluation.  Ten  major  questions  about  leadership  are 
stated  in  the  paradigm,  and  their  application  to  research 
is  illustrated. 

The  demand  for  effective  leadership  has  been  intensified  in 
our  society  in  recent  years.  Training  and  research  programs  de- 
veloped during  the  war  to  improve  the  quality  of  military  leader- 
ship have  been  continued  and  expanded.  Industries  have  insti- 
tuted programs  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  supervisors,  and 
in  international  as  well  as  domestic  affairs  the  call  for  leadership 
of  high  caliber  has  been  abundantly  expressed.  Yet  those  who  are 
leaders  today  or  who  train  leaders  must  act  on  the  basis  of  what 
remains  largely  a  series  of  ad  hoc  maxims  unsupported  by  either 
sound  theory  or  empirical  data. 

Adequate  research  on  this  critical  problem  calls  for  the 
combined  resources  of  the  social  sciences.  For  even  the  simplest 
definition  of  a  leader,  i.e.,  an  individual  influencing  group  effec- 
tiveness, indicates  the  need  to  study  the  attributes  of  groups — 
group  morale,  integration,  and  productivity — as  well  as  the  at- 
tributes of  individuals — motivations,  aspirations,  and  percep- 
tions. We  need,  therefore,  to  explore  in  operational  terms  the 
meaning  of  interdisciplinary  integration  and  to  develop  a  theo- 
retical framework  incorporating  the  viewpoints  and  approaches 
of  the  several  disciplines.  This  paper  is  largely  concerned  with 
the  latter;  it  presents  a  framework  for  research  on  leadership. 

A  word  about  the  operational  nature  of  the  interdisciplinary 
program  from  which  this  framework  emerged  may  be  helpful. 
Three  major  areas  of  integration  have  been  feasible:  conceptual 
integration,  approach  integration,  and  technique  integration. 

12 
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Conceptual  integration,  in  the  Ohio  State  Leadership 
Studies  program,  has  not  involved  the  development  of  an  initial 
comprehensive  theory  which  serves  as  a  mold  for  individual  re- 
search projects.  It  has,  rather,  come  about  largely  through  the 
exchange  of  new  and  useful  ways  of  viewing  from  the  standpoint 
of  one  discipline  a  concept  which  has  become  standard  in  another. 
Thus,  the  concept  of  "status"  as  traditionally  used  in  sociology 
carries  a  new  meaning  when  the  statuses  for  which  individuals 
strive  are  viewed,  as  they  are  in  the  psychology  of  motivation,  as 
systems  of  punishment  and  reward. 

Approach  integration  refers  to  the  widening  of  research 
perspectives.  Gains  have  come  in  studies  of  executive  leadership, 
for  example,  from  the  sociological  emphasis  on  the  larger  cultural 
context  as  a  crucial  interpretive  factor.  Similarly,  the  social  psy- 
chologist's theories  of  social  perception  and  the  building  of 
group  norms  have  been  useful  to  the  economist  who  is  concerned 
with  executive  compensation  or  with  an  analysis  of  the  differ- 
entially perceived  economic  goals  of  an  organization. 

Technique  integration  refers  to  the  distinctive  contributions 
of  the  several  disciplines  in  research  methodology.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  methodological  difference  demanding  integra- 
tion has  been  the  empiricist  versus  the  theorist  approach  to  prob- 
lem design :  the  former  advocates  relatively  little  a  priori  system 
(hypotheses,  orientations,  etc.),  and  the  latter  calls  for  a  state- 
ment of  a  theoretical  frame  of  research.  Though  these  two  view- 
points are  not  necessarily  functions  of  the  discipline  from  which 
the  investigator  comes,  useful  cross-pressure  between  them  has 
been  brought  about  in  our  program  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
research  men  have  been  trained  in  various  fields. 

The  Over-All  Framework 

With  this  interdisciplinary  thinking  as  background,  indi- 
vidual staff  members  engaged  in  our  study  of  leadership  were 
left  free  to  conceptualize  and  implement  their  own  research  proj- 
ects; but  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  make  explicit  a  general  co- 
ordinating framework  for  the  work  as  a  whole. 

The  accompanying  chart,  which  summarizes  our  concep- 
tion of  the  study  of  leadership,  was  developed  to  serve  this 
integrative  function.  It  provides  a  rough  map  of  the  areas  we 
are  now  studying,  suggests  duplications  and  lacunae  both  in 
problem  and  in  methodology  in  the  present  studies,  and  helps  to 
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preserve  a  maximum  of  connection  among  the  several  studies  as 
they  are  modified  and  expended  in  the  light  of  new  data. 

This  chart,  "A  Paradigm  for  the  Study  of  Leadership,"  is 
useful  for  ordering  previous  studies  in  the  field  as  well  as  cur- 
rent studies.  An  analysis  in  terms  of  the  chart  framework,  for 
example,  of  the  studies  reviewed  by  Stogdill  readily  demonstrates 
the  imbalance  in  kinds  of  variables,  leader-designation  pro- 
cedures, and  leadership  definitions  which  have  characterized 
many  studies  of  leadership  in  the  past.  The  chart  may  also  be 
profitably  used  as  a  model  for  studies  of  other  behavioral  phe- 
nomena, such  as  criminal  behavior,  political  behavior,  and  the 
like. 

The  whole  design  poses,  as  the  major  problem,  the  discovery 
of  the  relation  of  group  and  individual  factors  to  differentials 
in  leader  behavior.  These  relations  may  be  of  several  types.  In 
the  first  place,  they  may  be  demonstrated  to  be  causal  in  nature 
or  to  be  simply  concomitant.  The  causal  type  of  relation  may  be 
either  that  group  factors  result  from  given  behavior  of  the  leader 
or  that  group  factors  determine  the  leader's  behavior.  Thus,  for 
example,  we  may  document  the  fact  that  given  types  of  informal 
sociometric  patterns  among  subordinates  (^D  in  the  chart)  are 
the  result  of  certain  kinds  of  leader  behavior  (arrow  8-a),  that 
these  sociometric  patterns  determine  leader  behavior  {6-a),  or 
simply  that  the  given  leader  behavior  and  sociometric  pattern 
coexist  (7-a). 

Though  difficult  to  derive,  it  is  the  casual  type  of  finding 
which  is  in  one  sense  most  crucial,  since  it  bears  directly  upon 
the  most  critical  hypothesis — usually  assumed  rather  than  tested 
— that  the  behavior  of  the  "leader"  does  in  fact  make  a  difference 
in  his  group. 

In  addition  to  being  viewed  as  causally  or  concomitantly  re- 
lated to  leader  behavior,  the  group  and  individual  factors  may 
be  viewed  as  conditioners  of  relationships  between  given  leader 
behavior  and  other  factors  (9).  Thus,  the  relation  between  a 
given  mode  of  behavior  in  the  leader,  e.g.,  high  dominance  (SC), 
and  a  given  group  result,  e.g.,  high  group  morale  {4B),  may  be 
conditioned  by  such  group  or  individual  factors  as  the  extent  of 
by-passing  of  the  formal  structure  (^D)  or  how  long  the  leader 
has  been  in  that  position  {5G). 

Further,  the  group  and  individual  factors  may  be  viewed 
as  criteria  for  the  evaluation  of  leadership  (lO-a  and  10-b).  The 
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question  of  criteria  for  effectiveness  is,  of  course,  crucial  and  one 
on  which  little  progress  has  been  made.  It  is  useful  methodolog- 
ically to  state  clearly  in  the  chart  that  one  may  evaluate  by  us- 
ing specified  group  effects  (or  concomitancies)  of  leader  behavior 
as  criteria  or  by  using  ratings  of  the  individual  leader. 

One  of  the  major  points  of  the  chart,  in  short,  is  that  a  given 
group  or  individual  factor  may  be  viewed  in  five  ways  in  its  rela- 
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tion  to  leader  behavior:  as  result,  concomitancy,  determiner, 
conditioner,  or  criterion.  The  classification  of  a  given  variable  as 
a  group  factor,  individual  factor,  or  leader  behavior  is  a  heuristic 
rather  than  an  inherent  categorical  one.  For  example,  though 
the  communication  system  of  the  group  finds  its  place  here  under 
the  group  factors  (-^G),  it  may  also  be  examined  as  an  aspect  of 
leader  behavior  when  we  ask :  How  much  and  in  what  ways  does 
the  leader  communicate  with  the  group  members? 

The  Paradigm  in  Detail 

1.  Who  is  the  leader?'^ — This  question  has  been  classically 
answered  in  simple  fashion:  the  leader  is  the  individual  who 
holds  a  leader's  office.  The  leader  of  a  business  organization  is 
the  president;  the  leader  of  an  army  is  the  general;  and  so  on. 
This  is  shown  to  be  inadequate  when  more  analytical  definitions 
of  "leader"  are  explored.  For  example,  the  leader  may  be  desig- 
nated as  the  individual  who  exercises  more,  or  more  important, 
influence  than  any  other  member;  or  the  individual  named  by 
the  group  as  leader;  or  the  individual  who  exercises  most  influ- 
ence in  the  setting  or  achievement  of  the  goals  of  the  group — 
to  name  but  a  few  of  the  many  definitions.  As  these  and  other 
definitions  are  used,  it  becomes  necessary  to  develop  greater 
awareness  of  the  significance  of  different  procedures  for  the 
designation  of  leaders. 

To  a  large  extent,  the  method  used  to  date  in  the  various 
studies  made  by  the  staff  has  been  the  selection  of  individuals  in 
high  office  as  persons  to  examine  for  leadership  (without  assum- 
ing that  these  individuals  are,  in  fact,  leaders  in  terms  of  the 
more  operational  definition  suggested  above).  This  is  partly  be- 
cause the  studies  have  been  carried  on  in  highly  organized 
groups:  in  the  navy,  in  industry,  and  in  educational  systems. 
When  studies  are  made  in  less  structured  situations,  it  is  especi- 
ally important  to  employ  other  methods,  such  as  sociometric 
choice,  detailed  observational  techniques,  analysis  of  reputational 
data,  past-decision-making,  patterns  of  influence,  and  the  like. 

It  should  not  be  assumed  that  the  nature  of  the  group  under 
investigation  will  entirely  determine  how  the  leader  is  to  be 
designated.  This  is  also  a  function  of  the  theory  and  definition 
of  leadership  involved.  It  is  possible,  by  one  definition,  to  desig- 


^  The  number  of  each  of  the  ten  questions  in  this  section  corresponds  to  a  number  in  the 
chart.  Thus,  "I.  Who  is  the  leader?"  corresponds  to  box  I  in  chart,  "Definition  of  the 
Leader." 
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nate  as  "leader"  the  individual  in  high  office  who  has  been  chosen 
for  study;  while,  by  another  definition,  we  cannot  call  him 
"leader"  until  he  has  demonstrably  made  a  difference  in  the 
group,  i.e.,  has  exercised  influence.  The  problem  of  designating 
the  leader  is  of  crucial  concern  in  the  study  of  leadership,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  office  holder  as  leader  is  a 
common  stereotype  in  our  culture^  If  this  stereotype  is  uncriti- 
cally carried  over  into  research,  it  can  severely  restrict  the  ap- 
plicability of  leadership  data  to  more  general  problems  of  social 
structure  and  social  control. 

2.  What  is  defined  as  leader  behavior? — The  individual 
designated  as  leader  behaves  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of 
many  roles  in  addition  to  that  of  leader.  Clearly  some  of  his  be- 
havior is  to  be  considered  as  leader  behavior  and  some  is  not. 
From  one  point  of  view  it  might  be  said  that  whatever  the  leader 
does  in  the  execution  of  his  position,  or  in  the  fulfilment  of  his 
expected  role,  is  leader  behavior  per  se.  This  distinction  is  oper- 
ationally quite  hard  to  draw — perhaps  rigorous  discipline  of  his 
children  is  expected  in  the  leader  and  is  evaluated  by  group  mem- 
bers as  an  integral  part  of  his  leadership.  It  is  also  possible  to 
extend  the  definition  of  leader  behavior  to  include  all  the  be- 
havior of  the  individual  selected  as  leader.  Or,  again,  leader  be- 
havior may  be  defined  as  any  behavior  that  makes  a  difference 
in  the  behavior  of  the  group.  In  the  latter  case  what  is  to  be  de- 
fined as  leader  behavior  cannot  be  established  a  priori  but  can 
be  operationally  defined  only  after  correlations  have  been  estab- 
lished between  what  the  designated  individual  does  and  the  re- 
sultant group  behavior.  In  any  event,  it  seems  essential,  as  meth- 
odologies of  observation  are  worked  out,  to  establish  theoretically 
the  limits  of  the  phenomena  to  be  observed. 

3.  Hoiu  is  leader  behavior  to  be  described  and  analyzed? — 
Careful  description  of  leader  behavior  has  rarely  been  achieved 
in  previous  studies.  The  focus,  for  the  most  part,  has  been  on 
either  leader  evaluation  or  on  the  traits  of  leaders,  while  the 
leader's  behavior  has  been  largely  ignored.  Thus,  the  typical 
study  of  traits  has  been  concerned  with  such  questions  as:  Do 
leaders,  compared  with  nonleaders,  exhibit  higher  I.Q.'s,  greater 
personal  security,  etc.?  In  the  evaluation  studies,  the  investiga- 
tions have  again  by-passed  section  3  of  the  paradigm,  examin- 
ing, for  example,  the  relation  between  the  leader's  effectiveness 
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as  rated  by  the  group  and  the  leader's  emotional  stability,  schol- 
arship, or  extraversion. 

The  staff  of  the  Ohio  State  Leadership  Studies  has  made 
the  description  of  leader  behavior  one  of  its  chief  responsibilities. 
Instruments  designed  to  observe  and  analyze  the  behavior  of 
leaders  are  being  developed.  We  have  found  it  useful  to  think  in 
terms  of  the  what  and  how  of  leader  behavior:  on  what  organ- 
izational functions  does  the  leader  spend  his  time,-  and  how 
does  he  perform  these  functions?  Is  he  dominant?  Separated 
from  the  group? 

Who  shall  describe  the  leader's  behavior?  The  description 
may  be  made  by  the  leader  himself,  by  his  subordinates,  by  his 
peers,  by  his  superiors,  or  by  the  investigator,  either  as  a  par- 
ticipant observer  or  otherwise.  The  methods  currently  being 
used  are  listed  in  the  chart :  all  may  be  applied  to  obtain  descrip- 
tions of  leader  behavior  from  the  entire  range  of  personnel 
listed  above.  One  of  the  instruments  currently  being  analyzed 
(3K)  contains  one  hundred  and  fifty  items  describing  leader  be- 
havior in  terms  of  nine  categories  (3C),  calling  for  responses  by 
the  leader  himself,  his  subordinates,  and  others.^  This  instrument 
can  also  be  used  to  explore  leadership  ideologies  (What  should 
an  ideal  leader  do?). 

4-5.  What  group  and  individual  factors  are  significant  for 
leader  behavior? — The  category  "group  factors"  refers  to  the 
characteristics  of  the  group  in  which  the  individual  designated 
as  leader  exercises  the  function  of  leader.  These  factors  are 
distinguished  from  "individual  factors"  in  that  the  latter  refer 
to  the  characteristics  of  the  individual  designated  as  leader.  The 
variables  listed  in  these  two  sections  of  the  chart  are  suggestive 
rather  than  exhaustive.* 

In  our  own  studies  the  effort  has  been  made  to  sample 
broadly  in  these  two  areas,  with  each  project  centering  upon  a 


2  Ralph  M.  Stogdill  and  Carroll  L,.  Shartle  have  described  some  of  the  methods  already 
developed  for  this  type  of  analysis;  cf.  their  "Methods  for  Determining  Patterns  of  Leadership 
Behavior  in  Relation  to  Organization  Structure  and  Objectives,"  Journal  of  Applied  Psy- 
chology, XXXII  (1948),  286-91;  and  Shartle,  "Leadership  and  Executive  Performance,"  Per- 
sonnel.  XXV   (1949),   370-80. 

'  A  mimeographed  staff  report  on  this  instrument  indicates  that  the  original  one  hundred 
and  fifty  items,  classified  into  nine  categories  of  leader  behavior  (including  domination,  or- 
ganization, initiation,  etc.)  can  be  reduced  by  factor  analysis  to  three  major  components: 
goal-attainment  behavior,  maintenance  of  membership  character,  and  member-interaction  fa- 
cilitation. 

^  "External  situational  factors"  are  listed  in  two  places  (4M  and  5/),  though  it  would  be 
possible  to  make  a  separate  box  for  them.  Reference  here  is  made  to  such  factors,  external 
to  the  group  or  individual  per  se,  as  conditions  of  war,  extreme  heat,  etc.  They  are  included 
under  group  and  individual  factors  on  the  assumption  that  their  bearing  on  leader  behavior 
is  mediated  through  whatever  effect  they  may  have  on  these  factors. 
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different  type  of  group  or  individual  factor  as  it  relates  to  leader- 
ship. Four  major  types  of  variable  have  been  focused  upon  for 
present  study: 

a)  A  job  analysis  and  organizational  structure  approach,  in 
which  the  central  effort  is  upon  describing  ivhat  leaders 
actually  do  {3 A  and  SB)  ;  and  on  how  this  is  related  to 
organizational  structure,  e.g.,  informal  work  patterns 
i-^D) ,  or  echelon  level   {4C) . 

b)  A  communications  and  leader  effectiveness  approach,  in 
which  are  examined,  first,  the  relation  of  leader  effective- 
ness to  specific  leader  differences,  e.g.,  the  ability  to  esti- 
mate group  opinion  {5E)  ;  and,  second,  the  relation 
among  multiple  criteria  for  effectiveness,  e.g.,  high  group 
morale  (lO-aD)  and  ratings  by  subordinates  (10-bC). 

c)  A  status  factor  approach,  in  which  the  emphasis  is  upon 
leadership  as  a  status  phenomenon,  with  major  attention 
given  to  exploring  the  relation  of  the  leader's  and  fol- 
lowers' behavior  to  status  factors  at  work  in  the  organ- 
ization or  community,  e.g.,  the  relation  of  leader  behavior 
to  commitments  about  or  perceptions  of  status  differences 
in  society  (4C  and  5E). 

d)  A  group  dimension  approach,  which  seeks  to  explore  situ- 
ational differences  in  leader  behavior,  e.g.,  differences  in 
leader  operation  associated  with  differences  in  group  size, 
homogeneity,  togetherness,  etc.  (-45). 

The  selection  of  these  particular  group  and  individual  factors 
provides  the  opportunity  to  derive  findings  matching  in  scope 
the  broadness  of  leadership  itself  as  a  problem — a  problem  in 
institutional  theory,  in  social  perception,  in  culture  patterning, 
and  in  situational  analysis. 

6.  Why  does  the  leader  behave  as  he  does? — We  are  inter- 
ested here  in  discovering  the  group  or  individual  factors  which 
determine  differences  in  leader  behavior  (6-a,  6-b) .  As  such 
factors  are  found,  we  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  test  our  find- 
ings by  controlled  experimentation  in  the  selection,  training,  and 
evaluation  of  leaders.  With  regard  to  group  factors,  such  re- 
search may  be  on  the  effect  of  an  inadequate  upward  communica- 
tion system  upon  the  leader's  behavior,  the  effect  of  group 
morale,  or  the  effect  of  role  expectations  built  up  in  the  group 
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by  a  previous  leader.  Research  involving  individual  factors  as 
determiners  of  leader  behavior  may  include  questions  on  the 
effect  of  frustration  or  of  various  kinds  of  incentives,  ideologies, 
or  attitudes  on  the  leader's  behavior. 

7.  What  phenomena  are  concomitant  with  given  kinds  of 
leader  behavior? — Though  the  ultimate  effort  is  to  isolate  the 
crucial  determining  variables,  all  the  studies  listed  in  section 
4-5  above  are  primarily,  at  the  present  time,  studies  not  of  causal 
but  of  concomitant  relations.  For  example,  the  relation  between 
high  echelon  level  in  an  organization  (4C)  and  given  responsibil- 
ity, authority,  and  delegation  patterns  {3D)  cannot  at  present  be 
stated  in  causal  terms.  To  illustrate  further :  Seeman  and  Morris^ 
found,  in  a  study  of  the  relation  of  general-status  attitudes  to 
leadership  ideology,  that  teachers  who  were  committed  to  main- 
taining large  status  differences  in  a  wide  variety  of  social,  politi- 
cal, and  economic  situations  were  those  who  wanted  most  direc- 
tion, and  clear  "leader"  rather  than  "member"  behavior,  from 
their  "ideal  superintendent."  This  suggests  a  concomitance  be- 
tween the  status  ideology  of  superintendents  themselves  and 
their  behavior  as  described  by  subordinates.  Seeking  out  such 
concomitancies  is  a  vital  preparatory  step  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  causal  patterns. 

8.  What  are  the  results  of  leader  behavior? — Research  here 
concerned  with  the  question:  "What  difference,  if  any,  does  the 
leader  make?"  It  is  presumably  to  such  differences  that  the  con- 
cept "leadership"  refers.  Any  of  the  variables  listed  under  group 
and  individual  factors  may  be  viewed  as  products  of  leadership. 
One  may  ask  whether,  for  example,  a  given  supervisory  pattern 
(SA)  leads  to  the  adoption  of  a  given  communication  system  in 
the  group  (4-G) . 

The  primary  concern  in  describing  results  of  the  leader's 
behavior  is  with  what  we  have  called  the  "group  factors."  There 
are  also,  however,  questions  which  center  on  the  individual  fac- 
tors as  results:  Does  dominance  by  the  leader  (3C)  lead  to  given 
patterns  of  advancement  for  him  in  an  organization  (5H)  ? 

9.  What  factors  serve  as  conditioners? — Here  the  individ- 
ual and  group  factors  are  viewed  as  conditioners  of  relationships 
between  given  leader  behavior  and  other  factors.  Hemphill 
found  that  the  reported  behavior  of  "superior"  leaders  differed 


^  These  findings  are  contained  in  a  mimeographed   staff   report   entitled   "The    Status   Cor- 
relates  of   Leader    Behavior." 
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significantly  in  terms  of  the  size  of  the  group  in  which  they 
functioned.  The  differences  were  in  the  direction  of  greater 
tolerance  for  leader-centered  direction  in  larger  groups.  These 
findings  suggest  that  the  size  of  the  group  is  one  important  fac- 
tor conditioning  the  relationship  between  leader  behavior  and 
his  evaluation  by  subordinates.  Similarly,  the  relation  suggested 
in  section  8  above  between  supervision  pattern  and  the  com- 
munication system  in  the  group  may  hold  only  in  groups  of  a 
given  size  or  in  groups  having  a  given  type  of  formal  organi- 
zation. 

10.  Hoiv  are  the  results  of  leader  behavior  evaluated? — 
Studies  of  leadership  which  ignore  the  problem  of  evaluation 
can,  of  course,  be  made  and  may  contribute  important  theoreti- 
cal insights.  Evaluation,  however,  takes  on  a  special  importance 
because  of  the  strong  pragmatic  emphasis  upon  leadership  in  our 
culture.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  what  leadership  is ;  the  de- 
mand is  for  knowledge  about  good  leadership  in  order  to  secure 
as  much  of  it  as  possible  as  soon  as  possible. 

Two  kinds  of  criteria  can  be  used:  those  which  evaluate 
leadership  in  terms  of  the  results  for  the  group  and  those  which 
focus  simply  upon  the  individual  who  is  the  leader.  Any  of  the 
group  or  individual  factors  may  presumably  be  used  as  basis  for 
evaluation  of  leadership.  Thus,  the  criteria  of  effectiveness  may 
be  increased  cohesiveness  of  the  group  (-4-5) ,  the  extent  to  which 
it  has  achieved  given  goals  HF) ,  or  the  leader's  success  in  gain- 
ing promotion  {5H) . 

Criteria  for  effectiveness  may  vary  systematically  with  the 
individual  making  the  evaluation:  different  people  want  differ- 
ent things  of  leadership ;  or  with  the  situation :  what  is  effective 
leadership  in  peace  may  not  be  effective  leadership  in  war. 
Studies,  therefore,  which  examine  the  relations  among  multiple 
criteria  of  effectiveness  are  of  vital  importance. 

Concerted  interdisciplinary  attack  on  the  problem  of  leader- 
ship in  American  society  has  been  instituted  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested above.  This  program  is  yielding  data  and  methodologies 
of  broad  scope  and  application,  integrated  in  that  they  use  the 
resources  of  the  several  social  sciences  and  contribute  to  an 
organized  view  of  the  total  leadership  problem. 


Ua  On  Defining  Leadership 


Launor  F.  Carter 

Reprinted  from  Group  Relations  at  the  Crossroads.  New  York: 
Harpers,  1953,  pp.  262-265,  with  permission  of  the  author 
and  the  publisher.  Five  different  approaches  to  the  defining 
of  leadership  are  given.  In  these  leadership  is  related  to 
polarization  around  a  central  person;  group  goals;  socio- 
metric  choice;  and  group  syntality.  The  author  prefers 
to  define  leadership  in  terms  of  leadership  behaviors. 
The  four  articles  following  Carter  provide  further  discus- 
sion on  each  of  the  first  four  leadership  definitions. 

There  are  at  least  five  somewhat  different  ideas  used  in  try- 
ing to  specify  the  meaning  of  the  concept  of  leadership.  I  wish 
briefly  to  consider  each  of  them.  The  first  method  of  trying  to 
specify  what  is  meant  by  leadership  involves  the  idea  of  the 
polarization  of  the  members  of  the  group  around  some  central 
person.  Here,  the  person  who  is  able  to  focus  the  behavior  of  the 
other  members  is  considered  the  leader.  As  Redl  (2)  has  pointed 
out,  there  are  at  least  ten  different  situations  where  a  central  per- 
son determines  group  behavior,  but  in  only  a  few  of  these  is 
this  central  person  thought  of  as  the  leader.  A  most  obvious  ex- 
ample of  a  central  person  who  is  not  a  leader  is  the  obnoxious 
drunk  at  a  social  gathering.  The  whole  membership  may  be 
polarized  around  an  effort  to  eliminate  him  from  the  group;  all 
of  their  behavior  is  centered  around  the  drunk,  but  few  of  us 
would  consider  him  the  leader  of  the  group.  The  point  here  is  that 
a  leader  tends  to  be  a  central  person,  butjiot  ajll^ceiitral  persons 
are  leaders.     ^~~' '' 

Another  way  of  considering  the  problem  of  defining  leader- 
ship is  in  terms  of  gi'oup  goals.  It  can  be  said  that  the  leader  is 
the  individual  who  is  able  to  lead  the  group  toward  its  goals.  This 
is  a  rather  common  but,  from  the  research  point  of  view,  unsatis- 
factory definition.  In  the  first  place,  how  do  we  find  out  what 
the  group  goals  are  ?  In  a  small  experimental  group  we  may  have 
as  many  goals  as  there  are  members ;  one  wants  to  complete  the 
task  as  well  as  possible  for  his  own  ego  gratification,  another 
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wants  to  prolong  the  task  as  long  as  possible  since  he  is  being 
paid  at  an  hourly  rate,  another  needs  companionship  and  finds  ]  \)- 
this  a  pleasant  gi'oup,  a  fourth  is  interested  in  puzzles  and  this  \'^\^ 
task  seems  like  an  interesting  one.  What_are_the^^roup  goals.  To  ;  V 
the  experimenter,  they  are  for  the  group  to  finish  the  task  in  the 
shortest  time  possible  consistent  with  quality  of  performance. 
But  is  this  the  goal  of  the  group  ?  Another  difficulty  with  defining 
leadership  in  terms  of  progress  towards  a  goal  is  the  problem  of 
what  to  call  the  person  who  leads  the  group  away  from  the  goal 
or  down  blind  alleys.  The  group  very  often  follows  such  a  person, 
as  evidenced  by  Hitler,  or  by  the  constant  cry  that  we  are  being 
led  by  "false"  leaders.  In  general,  a  definition  of  leadership  in 
terms  of  goals  is  superficially  attractive  but  inadequate  for  re- 
search purposes. 

A  third  method  of  defining  leadership  is  in  terms  of  a  socio- 
metric  choiceT^lTe^  leader  is  the  person  who  is  selected  by  the 
members  of  the  group  as  being  the  leader.  The  trouble  with  this 
method  for  clarifying  the  concept  of  leadership  is  that  it  only 
points.  We  find  out  who  the  leader  is,  but  we  are  thrown  back 
on  a  collection  of  private  judgments  as  to  why  this  person  was 
selected  as  a  leader.  If  we  gather  the  stated  reasons  for  these 
judgments,  we  tend  to  get  a  collection  of  statements  expressing 
common  stereotypes  regarding  leadership  and  have  not  advanced 
our  search  for  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  leadership.  In- 
cidentally, it  is  often  objected  that  sociometric  choice  is  not  more 
than  a  popularity  contest  and  thus  no  true  measure  of  leadership. 
I  think  this  position  is  pretty  well  refuted  by  the  work  of  Wil- 
liams and  Leavitt  (4)  and  by  that  of  Wherry  and  Fryer  (3). 

Cattell  (1)  has  recently  proposed  a  new  way  of  looking  at 
leadership^  He  argues  that  our  first  job  is  to  try  to  define  the 
parameters  of  group  syntality;  that  is  to  say,  that  we  need  to 
empirically  determine  the  dimensions  along  which  groups  vary, 
probable  dimensions  such  as  integration,  cohesiveness,  synergy, 
morale,  sociability,  permeability,  etc.  Having  determined  these 
parameters,  we  can  define  the  leader  as  the  individual  able  to 
move  the  group  along  any  of  these  dimensions.  Cattell  says :  "A 
leader  is  a  person  who  has  a  demonstrable  influence  upon  group 
syntality.  And  we  measure  leadership  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
syntality  change  (from  the  mean)  produced  by  that  person,  i.e., 
by  the  difference  in  syntality  under  his  leadership  and  the  syn- 
tality under  the  leadership  of  the  average  or  modal  leader."  The 
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major  objection  to  this  scheme  is  not  so  much  theoretical  as 
practical;  it  is  that  so  far  we  do  not  know  the  necessary  di- 
mensions nor  do  we  have  the  required  leadership  norms.  Nor  am 
I  sure  that,  even  if  we  did  have  these,  there  would  be  agreement 
that  the  individual  able  to  move  the  group  along  the  dimension 
of  permeability,  for  example,  would  be  the  leader. 

Finally  we  come  to  the  definition  of  leadership  I  prefer,  and 
I  am  quick  to  add  that  my  preference  for  it  is  based  more  on 

pragmatic  considerations  than  on  theory.^  would  defineleaderz 

ship  in  terms  of  leadership  behaviors.  Leadership  behaviors  are—^ 
any  behaviors  the  experimenter  wishes  to  so  designate  or,  more 
geheralTy7'any  behaviors  which  experts  in  this  area  wish  to  con- 
sider as  leadership  behaviors.  This  is  an  operational  method  of 
solving  the  problem  and  has  its  weaknesses  as  well  as  advantages. 
Its  major  advantage  is  that  it  allows  the  experimenter  to  define 
with  considerable  exactness  the  particular  acts  he  considers  to  be 
signs  of  leadership.  Other  experimenters  can  either  accept  or  re- 
ject these  acts  as  defining  leadership,  but  at  least  we  can  get 
some  agreement  on  the  behavior  we  are  considering.  There  is  an- 
other advantage  of  this  type  of  definition  which  at  first  appears 

to  be  a  disadvantage.  That  is,  in^^-^iven.  jexperiment  one  set  of 

behaviors  may  be  defined  as  leadership  acts,  while  in  an  experi- 
ment involving  another  type  of  situation  a  second  set  of  acts  may_ 
quite  properly  be  called  leadership  behaviors.  Thus,  in  a  dis- 
cussion group  we  might  define  the  leader  as  the  individual  who 
initiated  the  largest  number  of  topics,  while  we  might  define  the 
leader  of  a  basketball  team  as  the  member  who  shot  the  largest 
number  of  baskets.  The  point  is  that  different  kinds  of  behavior 
indicate  leadership  in  different  situations,  and  a  behavioral  defi- 
nition of  leadership  can  accommodate  these  differences.  Of  course 
this  approach  does  not  make  for  a  neat,  simple  formulation  of 
the  problem  of  leadership,  but  neither  is  the  problem  itself  neat 
and  simple.  For  too  long  we  have  been  treating  the  concept  of 
leadership  as  though  there  were  only  one  unitary  set  of  behaviors 
involved;  we  have  expected  studies  dealing  with  leadership  in 
pre-school  children  to  yield  results  which  were  compatible  with 
those  involving  combat  soldiers,  simply  because  both  were  studies 
of  "leadership."  I  think  defining  leadership  in  behavioral  terms 
will  tend  almost  automatically  to  place  us  on  guard  against  such 
improper  comparisons. 
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In  the  first  part  of  this  paper  on  the  human  group  as  a  unit 
of  study,  we  have  made  three  main  points.  First,  we  have  em- 
phasized that  in  studying  the  group  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
the  abilities  and  personaKties  of  the  members  of  the  group,  the 
tasks  or  goals  of  the  group,  and  the  structure  and  traditions  of 
the  group.  Second,  it  was  suggested  that  the  role  of  each  member 
of  the  group  varies  from  time  to  time,  and  thus  it  is  not  proper 
to  speak  of  the  leader  or  the  follower  in  any  but  a  statistical 
sense.  Finally,  we  have  considered  a  number  of  views  of  the  con- 
cept of  leadership  and  favored  a  definition  of  leadership  in  terms 
of  specified  leadership  behaviors. 
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4.  Group  Emotion  and  Leadership 


Fritz  Redl 

Abridged  from  Psychiatry,  1942,  5,  575-584,  with  permission 
of  the  author  and  the  William  Alanson  White  Psychiatric 
Foundation,  Inc.  Copyright,  1942,  by  the  William  Alanson 
White  Psychiatric  Foundation,  Inc.  It  is  proposed  that  one 
characteristic  of  some  groups  is  the  polarization  around  a 
central  person.  Ten  different  roles  which  the  central  per- 
son may  play  are  discussed,  one  role  being  designated  as 
leadership.  The  theoretical  frame  work  for  the  discussions 
is  Freudian.  The  illustrative  examples  for  each  of  the 
ten  central  person  roles,  and  the  details  about  the  use  of 
several  terms,  such  as  group  emotion,  in  this  specific  con- 
text have  been  omitted  in  the  abridgement. 

Freud  called  the  person  around  whom  the  group  formative 
process  crystallizes  the  "leader,"  following  a  well  rooted  linguis- 
tic habit.  However,  since  1921,  quite  a  few  things  have  happened 
which  makes  all  more  sensitive  to  the  tremendous  differences  of 
meaning  which  this  word  assumes  under  certain  circumstances. 
This  investigation,  especially,  lead  to  the  discovery  of  a  number 
of  types  of  group  formation,  which  do  occur  ''around  a  central 
person,"  but  for  the  designation  of  which  the  word  "leader" 
simply  does  not  lend  itself.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  begin  with 
a  terminological  correction,  reserving  the  word  "leader"  for  only 
one  type  of  role  of  the  person  central  for  group  formation  and 
relationships  with  members,  giving  different  names  to  the  other 
forms. 

By  central  person  is  meant  person  "around  whom"  group 
formative  processes  take  place,  the  "crystallization  point"  of 
the  whole  affair.  The  word  "central"  is  simply  willful  and  should 
not  be  taken  literally:  "Focal"  might  be  better  for  logical 
reasons,  but  for  linguistic  purposes,  it  is  unsatisfactory. 

The  term  central  person  designates  the  one  through  emo- 
tional relationship  to  whom  the  group  formative  processes  are 
evoked  in  the  potential  group  members. 

Ten  types  of  "leadership" — ten  different  roles  which  this 
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central  person  may  play  in  group  formation — can  easily  be  dis- 
tinguished. 

The  object  of  this  investigation  must  be  recognized  as  the 
study  of  drive-relationship  and  emotional  procedures  within  each 
member  of  a  group,  on  the  basis  of  which  group  formative  proc- 
esses are  evoked. 

Freud's  limitation  of  the  topic  to  those  types  of  group  for- 
mation which  occur  "around  some  person,"  is  followed,  excluding 
other  mass  psychological  investigations  from  this  study. 

The  weight  of  the  study  is  on  the  constituent  group  emo- 
tions, the  secondary  consequences  of  group  formation  on  the 
emotional  relationships  between  the  members  are  only  alluded 
to  occasionally  for  the  purpose  of  illustration.  The  interpersonal 
relations  should  provide  the  basis  for  another  study,  equally  im- 
portant for  the  purpose  of  education. 

Basic  Assumptions 

The  methodological  equipment  developed  by  Freud  is  used 
in  this  study.  During  this  work  two  further  assumptions  are  sug- 
gested, both  of  a  metapsychological  character.  They  are  the  as- 
sumption of  the  gidlt-and-f ear-assuaging  effect  of  the  initiatory 
act,  and  the  assumption  of  the  infectiousness  of  the  unconflicted 
on  the  conflicted  personality  constellation,  or  spatial  repetition 
compulsion.  These  two  assumptions  will  be  explained  in  detail; 
a  partial  attempt  at  their  justification  will  be  made  in  this  study. 

Ten  Types  of  Group  Formation 

Type  1:    The  Patriarchal  Sovereign  .... 

Formula:  These  children  become  a  group  because  they  in- 
corporate the  "super-ego" — conscience — of  the  central  person, 
into  their  own.  On  the  basis  of  this  similarity  between  them,  they 
develop  group  emotions  toward  each  other. 

Type  2:    The  Leader  .... 

Fo7'mula:  The  children  become  a  group  because  they  in- 
corporate the  teacher's  personality  into  their  ego-ideal.  On  the 
basis  of  this  similarity  they  develop  group  emotions  toward  each 
other.  This  formula  coincides  most  closely  with  that  of  Freud  in 
Group  Psychology  and  the  Analysis  of  the  Ego. 
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Type  3:    The  Tyrant  .... 

Formula:  These  children  incorporate  the  super-ego  of  the 
central  person  into  their  own  by  way  of  Identification,  the  out- 
growth of  fear  of  the  aggressor,  and  on  this  basis  establish  group 
emotions  between  each  other. 

Type  4:  The  Central  Person  as  Love  Object  .... 

Formula:  The  children  choose  one  and  the  same  person  as 
an  object  of  their  love,  and  on  the  basis  of  this  similarity  they 
develop  group  emotions  between  each  other. 

Type  5 :  The  Central  Person  as  Object  of  Aggressive  Drives  .... 

Formula:  The  children  choose  one  and  the  same  person  as 
an  object  of  their  aggressive  drives  and  through  this  similarily 
develop  group  emotions  about  each  other. 

Type  6:  The  Organizer  .... 

Formula:  The  central  person  renders  an  impo;.'tant  service 
to  the  ego  of  the  potential  group  members.  He  does  so  by  pro- 
viding the  means  for  the  satisfaction  of  common  undesirable 
drives  and  thus  prevents  guilt  feelings,  anxieties,  and  conflicts 
which  otherwise  would  be  involved  in  that  process  for  them.  On 
the  basis  of  this  service,  the  latent  undesirable  drives  of  these 
youngsters  can  manifest  openly.  Through  this  common  conflict- 
solution,  group  emotions  develop  in  the  interpersonal  situation. 

Type  7:  The  Seducer  .... 

Formula :  The  central  person  renders  a  service  to  the  ego  of 
the  potential  group  members.  He  does  this  by  committing  the 
''initiatory  act"  and  thus  prevents  guilt  feelings,  anxieties,  and 
conflicts.  On  the  basis  of  this  service,  the  latent  drives  of  these 
children  manifest  openly.  Through  this  common  conflict-solution, 
they  develop  group  emotions. 

Type  8:  The  Hero  .... 

Formula:  The  central  person  renders  a  service  to  the  ego  of 
the  potential  group  members.  He  does  so  by  committing  the 
"initiatory  act"  and  thus  saves  them  anxieties  and  conflicts.  The 
"initiatory  act,"  however,  leads  in  the  direction  of  moral  values 
versus  cowardly  self-protection  this  time.  On  the  basis  of  this 
service  the  undesirable  tendencies  toward  cowardly  submission 
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in  these  children  are  conquered.  Through  this  common  conflict- 
solution  group  psychological  emotions  are  evoked. 

Type  9:    The  Bad  Influence  .... 

Formula:  The  central  person  renders  a  service  to  the  ego  of 
the  potential  group  members.  He  does  so  by  virtue  of  the  "in- 
fectiousness of  the  unconflicted  personality  constellation  upon 
the  conflicted  one."  Through  this,  he  saves  them  the  expense  of 
guilt  feelings,  anxieties,  and  conflicts.  On  the  basis  of  this  serv- 
ice, the  latent  undesirable  drives  of  these  children  can  manifest 
openly.  Through  this  common  conflict  solution,  these  children  de- 
velop group  emotions  in  relationship  with  each  other. 

Type  10:    The  Good  Example  .... 

Formula:  The  central  person  renders  a  service  to  the  ego  of 
the  potential  group  members.  He  does  so  by  virtue  of  the  "in- 
fectiousness of  the  unconflicted  personality  constellation  upon 
the  conflicted  one."  Through  this,  he  saves  them  the  necessity  to 
face  their  Wn  drives  of  which  they  are  afraid,  and  conflicts 
resulting  from  this.  This  time,  however,  the  solution  leads  in  the 
direction  of  moral  values  instead  of  undesirable  drives.  On  the 
basis  of  this  service,  the  children  can  suppress  their  undesirable 
drives  according  to  the  command  of  their  own  super-ego.  Through 
this  common  conflict  solution  they  develop  group  emotions  in  the 
relationship  with  each  other. 

Summary 

For  the  purpose  of  rapid  summary,  these  ten  types  can  be 
grouped  into  three  main  categories  and  tabulated. 

The  Role  of  the  Central  Person  for  the  Group 
Formative  Process 

The  Central  Person  as  an  Object  of  Identification 

On  the  Basis  of  Love 

Incorporation  into  conscience  - - Type  1 

Incorporation  into  the  "ego  ideal"  Type  2 

On  the  Basis  of  Fear 

Identification  with  the  aggressor  — Type  3 

The  Central  Person  as  an  Object  of  Drives 

As  an  object  of  love  drives  - Type  4 

As  an  object  of  aggressive  drives  - Type  5 
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The  Central  Person  as  an  Ego  Support 

Providing  means  for  drive  satisfaction  Type  6 

Dissolving  conflict  situations  through  guilt-anxiety 
assuagement  through  the  technique  of  the  initiatory  act 

in  the  service  of  drive  satisfaction  Type  7 

and  in  the  service  of  drive  defense Type  8 

Through  the  "infectiousness  of  the  unconflicted  personality 
constellation  over  the  conflicted  one"  in  the  service  of 

drive  satisfaction Type  9 

and  in  the  service  of  drive  defense ...Type  10 

Discussion  of  the  1 0  Types 
Group  Psychological  Speculations 

The  description  of  10  different  group  psychological  patterns 
under  "type"  headings  does  not  effect  a  compulsively  logical  sep- 
aration between  them.  In  fact,  they  are  not  rigid  "types"  of 
groups  so  much  as  they  are  typical  trends  in  group  formative 
processes.  Simplification  and  abbreviation  may  have  made  the 
types  seem  much  more  final  and  exclusive  than  they  are  meant  to 
be.  The  10  "types"  are  auxiliary  concepts  for  exploratory  pur- 
poses only.  Holding  them  toward  practical  life  situations  should 
help  to  show  certain  trends  in  them  that  might  not  otherwise 
have  been  discovered.  That  is  all  they  are  good  for.  Nothing  could 
be  more  wrong  than  to  extrapolate  practical  group  experience 
into  any  one  of  these  "types,"  as  though  any  one  real  group  sit- 
uation would  ever  be  a  clear  exemplification  of  them. 


5a   Leadership,  Membership  and  Organization 

Ralph  M.  Stogdill 

Abridged  from  the  Psychological  Bulletin,  1950,  47,  1-14,  with 
permission  of  the  author  and  the  American  Psychological 
Association,  Inc.  Leadership  is  defined  in  terms  of  goal 
setting  and  goal  achievement  influence.  Organization  and 
responsibility  as  aspects  of  organization  are  discussed.  It  is 
pointed  out  how  group  organization  defines  and  delimits 
leadership  and  how  leadership  and  the  effectiveness  of  or- 
ganization are  related. 

The  pioneering  work  of  Lewin  (9),  Moreno  (10),  and  their 
followers  has  resulted  in  marked  progress  in  the  development  of 
methods  for  studying  leadership  as  a  phenomenon  of  groups. 
However,  comparable  progress  remains  to  be  made  in  the  develop- 
ment of  methods  for  the  study  of  leadership  as  an  aspect  of  or- 
ganization. Several  factors  appear  to  have  operated  as  barriers 
to  the  development  of  scientific  theory  and  method  in  this  area. 
One  is  the  lack  of  an  adequate  definition  of  leadership.  A  second 
is  the  fact  that  in  much  of  the  literature  on  leadership,  the  terms 
"group"  and  "organization"  are  used  interchangeably  or  are  de- 
fined in  exactly  the  same  terms.  A  third  derives  from  two  op- 
posed theoretical  approaches  represented,  on  the  one  hand,  by 
those  theories  of  organization  in  which  the  leader  is  conceived  as 
a  symbol  of  authority  or  as  an  embodiment  of  superior  personal 
traits,  and  on  the  other  hand,  by  a  type  of  group-oriented  theory 
in  which  leadership  appears  to  be  regarded  as  a  manifestation  of 
social  pathology.  A  fourth,  and  related  obstacle,  results  from  a 
reaction  of  social  scientists  against  the  authoritarian  principles 
advanced  in  many  discussions  of  organization.  Some  social  theo- 
rists appear  to  reject  all  concepts  of  organization  as  author- 
itarian; and  some  researchers  appear  reluctant  to  deal  experi- 
mentally with  such  concepts  as  responsibility,  authority,  strati- 
fication and  similar  phenomena  related  to  organization.  It  is 
beyond  the  scope  or  purpose  of  this  paper  to  portray  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  latter  two  difficulties.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  rele- 
vant to  recognize  the  fact  that  they  are  present  and  act  to  the 
detriment  of  scientific  work  in  the  field. 
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The  Ohio  State  Leadership  Studies  are  being  conducted  on 
the  basis  of  these  assumptions:  (1)  that  group  organization  is 
a  recognizable  social  phenomenon  in  our  culture ;  (2)  that  as  such 
it  is  a  legitimate  subject  for  scientific  study;  and  (3)  that  the 
variables  of  organization  can  be  isolated  and  defined  so  as  to  per- 
mit their  scientific  study.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper 
to  examine  various  concepts  relevant  to  leadership  and  organiza- 
tion, and  to  develop  a  formulation  of  the  problem  which  will  sug- 
gest hypotheses  that  can  be  subjected  to  experimental  test. 

Groups  and  Organizations 

Wilson  (17)  has  reviewed  the  important  sociological  liter- 
ature relating  to  concepts  of  the  social  group.  He  reports  that  in 
'•'current  sociological  literature  one  finds  no  consensus  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  group,"  and  concludes  that  much  experimental 
work  is  yet  to  be  done  in  order  to  delimit  the  group  concept  in 
any  satisfactory  manner.  An  important  step  in  this  direction 
has  been  made  by  Hemphill  (5),  who  has  devised  scales  for  the 
measurement  of  such  group  dimensions  as  size,  permeability, 
stability,  viscidity,  homogeneity  of  membership,  and  the  like. 

The  most  satisfactory  definition  available  at  the  present 
time  appears  to  be  that  of  Smith  (15)  who  defines  a  social  group 
as  "a  unit  consisting  of  a  plural  number  of  organisms  (agents) 
who  have  collective  perception  of  their  unity  and  who  have  the 
ability  to  act/or  are  acting  in  a  unitary  manner  toward  the  en- 
vironment." Krech  and  Crutchfield  (8)  present  a  similar  view. 
They  state  that  "the  criteria  for  establishing  whether  or  not  a 
given  set  of  individuals  constitutes  a  psychological  group  are 
mainly  two:  (1)  all  the  members  must  exist  as  a  group  in  the 
psychological  field  of  each  individual,  i.e.,  be  perceived  and  re- 
acted to  as  a  group;  (2)  the  various  members  must  be  in  dynamic 
interaction  with  one  another." 

Some  of  the  consequences  of  distinguishing  between  the 
terms  "group"  and  "organization"  are  the  following:  First,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  term  "group"  which  gives  any  clue  as  to  the 
nature  of  leadership.  Second,  there  is  nothing  in  the  group  defi- 
nition which  provides  any  foundation  for  integrating  leadership 
with  group  phenomena,  except  at  a  superficial  level  of  social  per- 
ception or  interaction.  Third,  the  group  orientation  can  suggest 
research  methods  relating  to  leadership  only  in  so  far  as  the  so- 
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cial  group  is  defined  in  terms  of  organization.  The  concept  of  or- 
ganization, however,  with  its  implications  for  the  differentiation 
of  responsibility  roles,  does  permit  the  study  of  leadership  as  an 
aspect  of  the  relationships  between  members  who  are  coordinat- 
ing their  efforts  for  the  achievement  of  common  goals. 

A  group  may  or  may  not  have  leaders.  If  it  does  have 
leaders,  it  is  an  organization,  for  at  least  some  of  the  members 
are  thereby  differentiated  from  the  others  as  to  responsibility,  or 
role  expectation  in  relation  to  some  common  purpose.  The  mem- 
bers of  a  group  may  or  may  not  have  mutual  responsibilities  for 
a  common  task.  If  the  members  do  have  differentiated  respon- 
sibilities in  relation  to  common  goals  then  the  group  is  an  or- 
ganization— a  particular  kind  of  group.  The  continued  presence 
of  leaders  and  of  responsibility  differentiations  in  relation  to 
group  goals  are  indicative  of  organization.  It  may  not  always  be 
easy  to  determine  the  exact  point  at  which  a  group  emerges  into 
an  organization. 

Leadership  as  an  Aspect  of  Organization  ^_^ 

\ Leadership  may  be  considered  as  the  process   (act)  of  in-  / 
fluencing  the  activities  of  an  organized  group  in  its  efforts  to-     ' 
ward  goal  setting  and  goal  achievement.  The  definition  of  leader- 
ship  relates  it  directly  to  the  organized  group  and  its  goal.  It       / 
would  appear  that  the  minimal  social  conditions  which  permit 
the  existence  of  leadership  are  the  following: 

1.  A  group  (of  two  or  more  persons). 

2.  A  common  task  (or  goal  oriented  activities). 

3.  Differentiation   of   responsibility    (some   of   the   members 
have  different  duties  )y 

There  are  innumerable  other  group  and  situational  factors  which 
may  influence  leadership  in  varying  degrees,  but  these  appear 
to  be  the  minimal  conditions  which  will  permit  the  emergence  of 
leadership. (^There  must  be  a  group  with  a  common  task  or  ob- 
jective, and  at  least  one  member  must  have  responsibilities  which 
differ  from  those  of  the  other  members^  If  all  members  perform 
exactly  the  same  duties  in  exactly  the  same  way  there  is  no 
leadership.  A  leader  then  is  a  person  who  becomes  differentiated 
from  other  members  in  terms  of  the  influence  he  exerts  upon 
the  goal  setting  and  goal  achievement  activities  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 
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The  foregoing  discussion  suggests  that  leadership  cannot 
emerge  unless  the  members  of  a  group  assume  different  respon- 
sibilities. It  has  been  suggested  that  group  organization  also  is 
founded  upon  differentiation  of  responsibility.  It  would  then  ap- 
pear that  leadership  and  organization  are  derived  from  a  com- 
mon factor  or,  viewed  from  a  different  light,  that  leadership  is  an 
aspect  of  group  organization.  This  view  has  been  expressed  in 
various  forms  by  writers  in  the  field  of  business  organization. 

The  definition  of  leadership  does  not  specify  how  many 
leaders  an  organization  shall  have,  nor  whether  the  leadership 
influence  of  an  individual  is  continuous  or  intermittent,  nor 
whether  the  influence  of  the  leader  shall  be  for  the  welfare  or 
detriment  of  the  organization  and  its  members.  It  merely  spec- 
ifies that  leaders  may  be  differentiated  from  other  members  in 
terms  of  the  extent  to  which  they  influence  the  activities  of  the 
organization  in  its  efforts  toward  the  achievement  of  goals.  The 
definition  of  effective  and  ineffective  leadership  is  an  additional 
problem. 

Aspects  of  Responsibility 

Formal  organization  can  seldom  define  all  the  possible  varia- 
tions of  responsibility  and  personal  interaction  to  be  expected  of 
all  members  in  all  situations.  Nevertheless,  organization  appears 
to  be  founded  upon  a  basic  system  of  stable  expectations  regard- 
ing differential  responsibilities  and  relationships  among  the 
members.  This  is  not  a  one-way  process.  That  is,  it  is  not  the 
organization  alone  which  sets  up  role  expectations  for  its  mem- 
bers. The  members  set  up  expectations  for  each  other  and  for 
the  organization  as  a  whole.  It  is  assumed  for  purposes  of  the 
present  discussion  that  this  principle  applies  not  only  to  stratified 
organizations,  such  as  military  and  industrial  establishments.  It 
applies  as  well  to  membership  in  any  organized  group,  whether  it 
be  a  business,  political,  educational,  religious,  fraternal,  or  social 
organization  and  regardless  of  size,  stratification,  purpose,  or 
member  characteristics.  The  essential  relationship  which  makes 
possible  the  conduct  of  organized  group  activities  is  a  differentia- 
tion of  responsibility  roles  among  the  members.  Without  this 
there  is  no  possibility  of  coordination  or  of  leadership  toward 
goal  achievement.  The  very  process  of  organization  defines  the 
responsibilities  of  the  members  and  thereby  the  formal  leader- 
ship of  the  group.  It  is  true  that  in  some  organized  groups,  such 
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as  recreational  groups,  the  responsibilities  of  members  may  ap- 
pear to  be  vaguely  defined.  However,  this  is  not  equivalent  to 
saying  that  no  responsibilities  exist. 

Responsibility,  in  its  broadest  scope,  defines  not  only  the 
duties  for  which  a  member  is  accountable ;  it  defines  also  the  per- 
sons to  whom  and  for  whom  he  is  accountable  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties.  In  doing  so,  it  also  defines  a  member's  formal 
status,  or  location  in  the  organization  hierarchy.  Authority  and 
formal  status  systems  in  organization  are  but  aspects  of  the  di- 
vision of  responsibility. 

Responsibilities  in  a  systematic  organization  are  determined 
by  the  assignment  of  persons  to  particular  positions,  the  duties 
of  which  are  outlined  in  an  organization  manual  or  organization 
chart.  In  less  systematic  organizations  the  responsibilities  of  a 
particular  job  or  position  may  be  determined  by  on-the-spot  in- 
structions, by  general  hints  or  by  unverbalized  assumptions.  In 
a  systematic  organization  an  individual's  work  'patterns  (the 
tasks  he  actually  performs)  will  correspond  fairly  closely  with 
his  responsibility  patterns  (the  tasks  he  is  supposed  to  perform) . 
However,  as  the  mission  and  activities  of  the  organization 
change  there  will  be  found  in  many  instances  an  increasing  dis- 
crepancy between  the  tasks  being  performed  and  the  respon- 
sibilities originally  outlined  and  defined. 

Group  Organization  Defines  and  Delimits  Leadership 

The  very  process  of  defining  responsibility  serves  to  struc- 
ture and  delimit  the  role  that  the  leader  may  play  in  the  or- 
ganization. He  cannot  perform  all  the  duties  of  all  the  members. 
His  own  accomplishment  is  therefore  dependent  upon  the  per- 
formance of  others.  His  responsibilities  are  circumscribed  by  the 
outlined  procedures  and  delegated  responsibilities  necessary  for 
the  achievement  of  stated  goals. 

Each  member  must  work  within  the  organizational  frame- 
work which  defines  the  limits  of  his  participation  (how  far  he 
ought  to  go  and  beyond  which  he  ought  not  to  go)  in  perform- 
ance of  duties.  It  also  sets  the  requirements  for  his  cooperation 
with  others  and  defines  his  relationships  with  his  superiors  and 
subordinates.  This  organizational  structuring  is  not  viewed  alike 
by  all  persons.  To  some  it  appears  as  a  barrier  to  participation 
or  recognition.  To  others  it  appears  as  a  prod  and  stimulus  to 
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greater  effort  and  participation.  For  still  others  it  provides  a 
secure  and  comfortable  sphere  of  activities  and  working  relation- 
ships. Organization,  therefore,  in  defining  the  responsibilities  and 
working  relationships  of  its  members,  sets  up  barriers  to  par- 
ticipation, as  well  as  facilitating  it. 

Even  as  the  organization  sets  boundaries  by  providing  a 
framework  within  which  members  discharge  their  responsibil- 
ities, so  the  individual  presents  various  barriers  to  the  influence 
of  the  organization  upon  his  own  behavior  and  reactions.  Some 
members  may  be  limited  in  capacity  to  discharge  their  responsi- 
bilities, while  others  who  are  highly  skilled  in  the  techniques  of 
their  responsibilities  are  limited  in  capacity  to  interact  with 
others.  Each  member  carries  into  the  organization  his  past  ex- 
periences, his  needs,  ideals,  personal  goals,  and  committments  to 
other  organizations,  which  may  modify  and  determine  his  ca- 
pacity for  participation.  It  would  appear  that  the  extent  to  which 
the  behavior  of  different  members  is  determined  by  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  group  represents  a  continuum  from  little  to  great, 
and  also,  that  the  extent  to  which  the  behavior  of  the  different 
individuals  determines  the  behavior  of  groups  may  be  conceived 
as  representing  a  similar  continuum. 

It  becomes  apparent  that  a  study  in  leadership  represents  a 
study  of  relationships,  of  variables  in  interaction.  According  to 
Pigors  (11),  a  study  of  leadership  must  consider:  (1)  the  leader, 
(2),  the  members  as  individuals,  (3)  the  group  as  a  functioning 
organization,  and  (4)  the  situation. 

All  organizations  operate  within  a  larger  cultural  and  en- 
vironmental framework.  No  organization  can  escape  entirely  the 
influence  of  the  external  situation.  The  organization  may  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  availability  of  resources,  by  changes  in  the  so- 
cial order  of  which  it  is  a  part,  by  competition  of  other  organiza- 
tions for  the  participation,  resources  or  loyalty  of  its  members, 
and  by  innumerable  other  factors  outside  the  control  of  the  or- 
ganization itself.  These  factors  also  influence  the  leadership  of 
the  group. 

Leadership  and  Effectiveness  of  Organization 

According  to  Barnard  (1)  the  persistence  of  cooperation  de- 
pends upon  two  conditions:  (a)  effectiveness,  the  accomplish- 
ment of  cooperative  purpose,  and  (b)  efficiency,  the  satisfaction 
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of  individual  motives.  Thus,  although  in  many  situations  it  may 
appear  desirable  to  effect  a  maximum  of  goal  achievement  with  a 
minimum  of  organizational  expenditure,  such  a  procedure  might 
jeopardize  the  welfare  or  morale  of  the  members.  It  then  be- 
comes evident  that  there  are  many  situations  in  which  organiza- 
tion is  confronted  by  a  complex  of  contradictory  factors  which 
must  be  considered  in  arriving  at  a  decision.  It  also  becomes  ap- 
parent that  the  effectiveness  of  an  organization  cannot  always 
be  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  degree  to  which  it  has  attained  its 
objectives.  It  may  be  necessary  first  to  evaluate  the  goals  and 
objectives  themselves  or  the  cost  of  their  attainment.  A  carefully 
thought-out  discussion  of  factors  to  be  considered  in  setting 
organizational  goals,  arriving  at  decisions,  and  evaluating  the 
success  of  an  organization  has  been  presented  by  Simon  (14). 
He  states  "The  accomplishment  by  an  administrative  program  of 
its  organizational  goals  can  be  measured  in  terms  of  adequacy 
(the  degree  to  which  its  goals  have  been  reached)  or  of  efficiency 
(the  degree  to  which  the  goals  have  been  reached  relative  to  the 
available  resources) ."  Simon,  in  agreement  with  Barnard,  main- 
tains that  the  criterion  of  adequacy  alone  is  not  valid  as  a  meas- 
ure of  group  accomplishment.  He  observes  that  "the  fundamental 
criterion  of  administrative  decision  must  be  a  criterion  of  effici- 
ency rather  than  a  criterion  of  adequacy.  The  task  of  administra- 
tion is  to  maximize  social  values  relative  to  limited  resources." 

If  organizational  goals  are  employed  as  reference  points  in 
evaluating  effectiveness,  then  the  goals  themselves  must  be  sub- 
ject to  evaluation.  In  addition,  the  cost  (human  or  material)  of 
goal  attainment  must  be  considered  as  a  factor  in  evaluation. 
Both  Barnard  and  Simon  imply  that  organization  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  a  unit  in  isolation — or  as  a  law  unto  itself.  The  motive 
of  organization  is  the  creation  of  social  value  or  goods  for  its 
members,  and  these  values  bear  some  significant  relation  to  the 
values  of  society  in  general. 

Since  leadership  is  related  to  the  determination  of  group 
goals,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  leader  is  seldom  a  free  agent. 
In  influencing  the  activities  of  the  organization  in  its  striving 
toward  goal  achievement  he  must  consider  certain  social  values, 
not  only  in  relation  to  the  members,  but  in  relation  to  society  as 
well.  If  he  ignores  the  welfare  of  the  members  he  is  likely  to  lose 
their  following.  If  he  ignores  the  welfare  of  society  he  is  likely  to 
lead  his  group  into  difficulty.  Thus  leadership  is  subject  to  deter- 
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mination  by  factors  which  are  external  to  the  organization,  as 
well  as  by  internal  group  factors. 

The  Definition  of  Leadership 

The  definition  of  leadership  as  a  process  of  influencing  the 
activities  of  an  organized  group  in  its  task  of  goal  setting  and 
goal  achievement  should  perhaps  be  reexamined.  Does  it  define 
leadership?  What  are  its  implications?  Admittedly,  it  defines 
only  at  a  high  level  of  generality.  Certainly  it  does  not  include  all 
social  acts  and  influences,  but  it  is  nevertheless,  an  inclusive 
rather  than  a  restrictive  definition  of  leadership.  Even  so,  it  is 
more  restrictive  than  most  of  those  attempted  in  the  recent  liter- 
ature. The  definition  restricts  leadership  to  infiuence  within  the 
organized  group.  It  does  not  imply  domination  or  direction  of 
others,  nor  any  technique  of  influence;  nor  does  its  specify  any 
particular  member  who  should  be  regarded  as  a  leader.  The  defi- 
nition permits  the  study  of  any  member  of  an  organization  to 
determine  the  extent  of  his  leadership  influence,  and  permits  con- 
sideration of  the  possibility  that  every  member  may  contribute 
toward  determining  the  leadership  of  organization. 

The  definition  carries  the  implication  that  leadership  may 
be  not  so  much  an  attribute  of  individuals  as  an  aspect  of  or- 
ganization. In  this  respect  it  parallels  the  concept  of  authority. 
It  is  generally  recognized  that  an  executive  in  a  business  concern 
has  authority  in  relation  to  his  employees  only  during  the  time 
they  are  working  as  members  of  the  organization.  His  authority 
does  not  extend  outward  into  the  direction  of  their  personal  or 
social  lives.  Nor  does  his  position  as  an  executive  give  him  au- 
thority over  other  persons  who  are  not  members  of  his  organiza- 
tion. In  other  words,  authority  is  a  relationship  that  exists  be- 
tween persons  who  are  mutually  participating  as  members  of  an 
organized  enterprise.  Authority  is  not  an  attribute  of  one  or  a 
few  persons.  Authority  is  an  interactional  process  by  means  of 
which  the  organization  defines  for  each  individual  the  scope  for 
action  he  has  in  making  decisions,  carrying  out  responsibilities, 
and  enlisting  the  cooperation  of  others.  The  authority  of  any 
single  individual  will  be  largely  circumscribed  and  defined  by  the 
authority  of  others,  and  at  the  same  time,  his  own  degree  of 
authority  will  in  part  determine  the  authority  of  others. 

Leadership  appears  also  to  be  determined  by  a  system  of  in- 
terrelationships. As  such  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  aspect  of  or- 
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ganization,  just  as  authority  is  a  derivative  of  organization.  If 
leadership  is  determined  by  a  system  of  interacting  variables, 
then  each  of  the  several  dimensions  of  responsibility  and  personal 
interaction  might  be  conceived  as  representing  a  gradient  of  in- 
fluence. If  so,  then  it  should  be  possible  to  measure  leadership 
influences  in  terms  of  these  dimensions. 

Some  members  may  be  regarded  as  rating  higher  than 
others  in  leadership  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  have  respon- 
sibility for  making  decisions  which  exert  a  marked  influence 
upon  the  activities  of  the  organization.  Some  members  may  in- 
fluence the  activities  of  the  organization  as  a  result  of  personal 
interaction  with  other  members,  even  though  they  do  not  hold 
positions  of  high  level  responsibility.  Some  members  may  rate 
high  in  both  types  of  influence.  It  would  not  be  expected  that  any 
organization  could  be  found  in  which  all  influence  is  exerted  by 
a  single  member.  It  would  rather  be  expected  that  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  organization  could  be  ordered  or  ranked  to  some  de- 
gree in  terms  of  the  influence  they  exert  in  various  dimensions. 
The  proposal  to  measure  leadership  in  terms  of  the  influence 
exerted  by  individuals  may  appear  to  contradict  the  statement 
that  leadership  is  an  aspect  of  organization  rather  than  an  at- 
tribute of  individuals.  But  this  is  not  a  necessary  conclusion.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  authority  is  generally  understood  to  be  an 
aspect  of  organization.  However,  it  can  be  observed  that  some 
members  exercise  more  authority  than  others.  The  judgment 
can  also  be  made  that  some  persons  have  "too  much"  or  "too 
little"  authority.  Such  observations  indicate  an  evaluation  of 
conditions  relative  to  various  factors  in  the  organization.  In  the 
same  way  it  can  be  observed  that  member  A  exerts  more  leader- 
ship influence  in  some  situations ;  while  members  B,  C,  and  D 
exert  more  influence  in  determining  activities  of  the  organiza- 
tion in  other  instances.  It  may  be  that  the  leadership  of  A  is 
circumscribed  by  the  leadership  of  B,  C,  and  D  who  are  in  com- 
petition with  him;  or  it  may  be  that  the  leadership  of  A  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  supporting  leadership  of  B,  C  and  D.  In  either 
event,  the  leadership  influence  of  any  one  member  is  determined 
in  part  by  the  leadership  exerted  by  others,  and  the  balance  may 
change  from  time  to  time. 
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ba   Sociometry  of  Leadership 


Helen  H.  Jennings 

Abridged  from  Sociometry  of  Leadership.  Based  on  the  Differ- 
entiation of  Psychegroup  and  Sociogroup.  Sociometi-y 
Monographs,  No.  14,  1947,  12-24,  with  permission  of  the 
author  and  Beacon  House,  Inc.  Certain  terminology  used 
in  the  general  area  of  sociometry  is  explained.  Leadership 
is  defined  as  a  phenomenon  related  to  individual  differ- 
ences in  inter-personal  capacity  for  sociogroup  participa- 
tion. The  "why"  of  leadership,  styles  of  leadership,  and 
the  psychological  structure  related  to  choice  behavior  ai-e 
discussed. 

Leadership  and  Sociometric  Choice 

Leadership  phenomena  "happen";  in  the  human  setting  of 
some  spot  where  people  get  into  interaction  on  a  tele,^  or  feeling, 
basis,  behaviors  of  a  "leadership"  sort  occur.  The  study  of  leader- 
ship phenomena,  however,  is  complicated  by  the  questions: 
leadership  in  what  respect?  for  whom?  in  what  sort  of  group? 
and  what  kind  of  psychological  position  in  respect  to  the  given 
population  did  the  individual  showing  leadership  have  at  the  time 
he  displayed  it? 

The  choice  process  in  a  community  structures  it  psychologi- 
cally in  a  particularized  fashion  along  the  lines  of  association 
for  work  and  living  together  important  to  its  population.  Such 
work  groups  and  living  (housing)  groups  may  be  called  socio- 
groups  since  association  is  founded  on  a  socio-  (collective)  -cri- 
terion. The  tele  (or  choices)  expressed  for  members  in  these 
sociogroups,  may  be  called  sociotele.  Then  there  are  other 
"groups"  which  have  no  sociocriteria,  in  this  sense,  where  asso- 
ciation, equally  real  and  important,  is  strictly  a  "private"  mat- 
ter ;  this  tele  is  similarly  "personal"  and  may  be  called  psychetele. 
Psychetele  has  a  private,  personalized  base.  (I,  as  Mary  Jones, 
feel  towards  you,  Sally  Smith,  thus  and  so  .  .  .).  Sociotele  has  a 
collective,  impersonalized  base  freer  of  the  uniqueness  of  pri- 
vate personality  aspects  of  response.    (I,  an  employed  woman 

■■  As  Moreno  demonstrates,  the  tele  process  of  attraction  and  repulsion  must  be  considered 
dependent  upon  both  individuals  in  a  relationship,  even  though  the  flow  of  feeling  on  the 
part  of  one  individual  towards  the  second  may  be  unknown  by  the  second,  as  the  direction 
this  takes  is  not  random  but  depends  upon  the  second  person.  The  tele  factor  is  therefore 
not  viewed  as  the  subjective,   independent  product   of  each   person.    (1,  2) 
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holding  membership  in  this  union,  feel  towards  you,  as  an  em- 
ployed woman  also  holding  membership  in  this  union,  thus  and 
so  .  .  .).  The  membership  of  a  given  psychegroup  may  also  over- 
lap and  be  part  of  a  sociogroup,  but  ivhile  functioning  as  socio- 
group  members,  the  individuals  apparently  "expect  to"  relinquish 
roles  appropriate  in  psychegroup  membership. 

By  psychegroup  is  not  meant,  in  sociological  terms,  any 
face-to-face  group,  often  called  "primary  groups."  There  are 
such  groups  which  never  become  either  in  part  or  totally  what 
is  here  meant  by  the  term  psychegroup.  The  psychegroup  as 
here  used  is  an  inter-personal  structure  where  the  uniqueness 
of  the  individual  as  a  personality  is  appreciated  and  "allowed 
for"  with  varying  degrees  of  spontaneous  indulgence  and  affec- 
tion, of  the  kind  he  seeks.  It  is  where  one  counts  "altogether"  as 
a  person,  not  merely  as  an  individual  or  as  a  member  of  socio- 
group. In  industry  it  springs  up  in  the  informal  grouping  that 
comes  to  exist  as  men  work  side  by  side.  In  the  filing  room  of  a 
telephone  company,  it  is  the  similar  informal  grouping  that 
"happens."  But  in  such  psychegroup  formations,  as  these  develop 
inside  psychegroups,  it  appears,  the  individual  must  consider  his 
participation  "separately"  from  his  participation  as  a  sociogroup 
member.  Obviously,  even  in  the  most  inviting  psychegroup,  no 
millenium  exists  psychologically,  but  relative  to  other  inter- 
individual  groupings,  it  exists  to  a  greater  extent.  Similarly,  it 
appears  that  in  a  particular  sociogroup,  only  certain  aspects  of 
personality  are  appreciated  by  other  members,  as  only  certain 
aspects  are  appropriate  to  the  tasks  important  in  the  specific 
sociogroup  life.  The  differences  in  structure  apparently  result 
from  such  mores,  inherited,  cherished  or  worked  towards.  With- 
in the  sociogroup,  there  may  be  many  members  chosen  by  others 
as  sociogroup  members  who  at  the  same  time  are  rejected  or  un- 
chosen  by  these  same  individuals  in  the  latter's  several  psyche- 
groups. 

It  is  the  confusion  between  a  sociogroup  and  a  psychegroup 
or  rather  the  lack  of  a  clear-cut  delineation  between  them  that 
has  complicated  study  of  leadership  phenomena. 

Leadership  and  isolation  appear,  from  this  study,  as  phe- 
nomena which  arise  out  of  individual  differences  in  inter-per- 
sonal capacity  for  sociogroup  participation  and  as  phenomena 
which  are  indigenous  to  the  specific  milieu  of  the  sociogroup  or 
sociogroups  in  tvhich  they  are  produced. 
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Individuals  who  emerge  as  leaders  in  one  sociogroup  may 
or  may  not  emerge  in  a  similar  role  in  another  community  or  even 
in  another  sociogroup  in  the  same  community.  Likewise,  indi- 
viduals who  classify  as  isolates  in  terms  of  choice  from  their 
associates  in  one  sociogroup  in  a  given  community  may  or  may 
not  change  in  choice-status  in  another  sociogroup  in  the  same 
or  another  community. 

Nevertheless,  it  may  be  hypothesized  that  when  certain 
qualities  have  become  pronounced  and  integrated  in  the  person- 
ality expression  of  the  individual  (such  a  quality  as  relatively 
great  freedom  from  self-concern  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  be 
concerned  with  matters  affecting  many  others  than  himself), 
these  are  likely  to  persist,  for  they  reflect  a  high  level  of  emo- 
tional growth  and  maturity,  and  thus  may  be  expected  to  act 
favorably  upon  his  future  relationships  with  persons  in  other 
sociogroups. 

It  would  also  appear,  similarly,  that  certain  qualities  (such 
a  quality  as  relative  inability  to  observe  and  orient  one's  actions 
to  the  elements  of  a  situation  and  the  persons  comprising  it) 
may,  unless  outgrown,  continue  to  act  unfavorably  upon  the 
individual's  future  relationships. 

The  "why"  of  leadership  appears,  however,  not  explainable 
by  any  personality  quality  or  constellation  of  traits.  Some  indi- 
viduals are  found  who  are  as  emotionally  mature  and  as  re- 
sourceful in  ideas  as  the  leader-individuals  of  this  study,  yet 
they  were  not  "allowed"  a  role  of  leadership  nor  chosen  more 
than  the  average  citizen  of  the  community.  The  why  of  leader- 
ship appears  to  reside  in  the  inter-personal  contribution  of  which 
the  individual  becomes  capable  in  a  specific  setting  eliciting  such 
contribution  from  him.  Similarly,  isolation  appears  as  but  the 
opposite  extreme  on  this  continuum  of  inter-personal  sensitivity 
between  the  membership  and  the  individual  in  the  sociogroup. 

The  over-chosen  "personalities"  showing  certain  behaviors 
in  common  differ  markedly  from  one  another  in  the  "style"  of 
these  behaviors  and  the  "style"  they  show  in  contact  ivith  specific 
other  individuals.  As  persons,  they  are  very  "unlike."  An  analy- 
sis of  their  ways  of  behaving  (depending  upon  toward  whom) 
shows  the  leadership  they  exert  to  be  definable  as  a  manner  of 
interacting  ivith  others — a  manner  which  moves  others  in  direc- 
tions the  latter  apparently  want  to  happen  even  though  they  may 
be  doing  little  themselves  towards  attaining  such  directions.  It 
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is  as  if  these  individuals  recognize  and  think  more  of  the  needs 
of  others  than  others  think  of  their  own  needs.  The  leader-indi- 
viduals often  take  actions  in  behalf  of  others  whom  they  do  not 
choose  and  who  do  not  know  of  the  effort  made  for  them.  Such 
actions  by  the  average  individuals  almost  invariably  involve 
others  whom  they  choose  and  thus  may  be  inferred  to  be  of  more 
personalized  interest  to  them. 

While  the  varieties  of  styles  of  leadership  (and  of  isolation) 
are  many,  nevertheless  a  number  of  characteristics  of  leader 
individuals  stand  out  as  common  attributes.  The  social  milieu 
is  "improved"  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  membership  through 
the  efforts  of  each  leader.  Each  widens  the  area  of  social  par- 
ticipation for  others  (and  indirectly  his  own  social  space)  by  his 
unique  contribution  to  this  milieu.  Each  leader  seems  to  sense 
spontaneously  when  to  censure  and  when  to  praise  and  appar- 
ently is  intellectually  and  emotionally  "uncomfortable"  when 
others  are  "left-out,"  and  acts  to  foster  tolerance  on  the  part  of 
one  member  towards  another.  (At  the  same  time  they  give  little 
quarter  to  each  other — other  leaders.)  (By  contrast,  the  isolates 
and  the  near-isolates  appear  relatively  "self-bound,"  behaving  in 
ways  which  tend  to  show  little  capacity  to  identify  with  others  or 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  their  own  personalities  and  others  as 
members  of  the  sociogroup.) 

The  leadership  thus  exhibited  in  the  community  by  various 
members  appears,  in  each  instance,  to  reflect  a  "style"  of  leader- 
ship— a  particularized  way  of  behaving  derived  from  the  per- 
sonality attributes  of  the  individual-in-an-over-chosen  position. 
Actually,  however,  the  "success"  of  several  "types"  of  personal- 
ity in  achieving  leadership-status  through  their  ways  of  behav- 
ing while  a  member  of  the  population  appears  to  depend,  in  turn, 
upon  the  fact  that  the  population  itself  is  comprised  of  so  great 
a  variety  of  personalities  that  no  one  personality  has  a  constel- 
lation of  attributes  necessary  to  win  an  exclusive  position  in 
esteem  and  influence  necessary  to  a  role  of  exclusive  leadership. 
Each  leader  makes  a  contribution  to  some  "pm^ts"  of  the  member- 
ship which  all  members  do  not  equally  want  or  need.  There  may 
be  very  little  overlap  between  the  individuals  who  "support"  one 
leader  and  those  who  support  another. 

Leadership  appears  as  a  process  in  which  not  one  individual 
has  a  major  role  but  in  which  relatively  many  share.  The  su- 
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perior  capacity  which  one  individual  may  have  to  recognize  and 
respond  to  the  needs  of  others  does  not  show  itself  as  a  general- 
ized capacity  which  may  relate  him  to  any  other  individuals.  It 
appears  in  the  special  sensitivity  between  the  individual  and 
specific  other  persons,  resulting  in  interaction  between  them. 

The  psychological  structure  resulting  from  choice  behavior 
on  the  part  of  members  of  the  test-community,  this  research 
finds,  may  be  most  accurately  envisioned  as  an  equilihrium  in 
flux  (4,  5,  6) .  The  movements  which  take  place  continually  within 
it  are  compensatory  movements  which  do  not  disturb  the  total 
structure  viewed  as  a  totality.  The  total  structure  tends  to  retain 
its  characteristics  from  one  time  to  another  even  though  the 
respective  positions  of  its  carriers  (the  members  of  the  popula- 
tion) alter  from  time  to  time.  The  shifts  "upward"  and  "down- 
ward" that  are  shown  in  the  choice-status  of  the  individuals  in 
the  population  are,  so  to  speak,  bound  to  occur  since  interaction 
cannot  be  static.  The  reasons  for  this  stability  and  this  slowness 
of  flux  within  the  structure  appear  in  the  behaviors  distinguish- 
ing choice-status.  A  social  process  of  interaction  by  and  toivards 
the  individuals  respectively  "isolated"  or  "lifted"  to  leadership  is 
found  to  form  the  very  basis  of  the  isolation  and  of  the  leader- 
ship. Personality  per  se  in  so  far  as  it  is  reflected  in  social  struc- 
ture is  the  capacity  for  interplay  with  other  personalities,  for 
responding  to  and  being  responded  to,  in  a  reciprocal  situation, 
in  which  the  individual  is  in  common  with  other  individuals. 
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/■  New  Concepts  for  Measuring  Leadership, 
in  Terms  of  Group  Syntality 


Raymond  B.  Catfell 


Abridged  from  Human  Relations,  1951,  4,  161-184,  with  per- 
mission of  the  author  and  Human  Relations.  Leadership 
is  defined  in  terms  of  the  changes  in  group  syntality 
brought  by  an  individual.  The  original  article  includes 
discussions  of  the  terminology  used;  the  application  of 
syntality  to  leadership  measurement,  including  a  form- 
ula; and  synergy  related  to  the  two  main  leadership 
functions.  The  present  abridgement  contains  only  the 
introduction  and  the  summary. 

The  present  article  is  an  attempt  to  reach  firm  ground,  in 
terms  of  generally  applicable  concepts  of  group  psychology, 
beneath  the  shifting  sands  of  expediency  which  so  far  seem  to 
have  motivated  and  "ordered"  most  practical  measurements  of 
leadership.  Primarily  we  shall  ask  both  what  leadership  is,  i.e. 
by  what  evidence  we  know  that  leadership  exists,  and  how  leader- 
ship is  to  be  measured.  Discussion  of  the  problem  of  measure- 
ment at  the  same  time  as  the  problem  of  meaning  is  justified  by 
the  history  of  research,  which  shows  that  nothing  so  surely  com- 
pels precision  and  realism  of  conceptualization  as  the  demand 
for  measurement  operations. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  general  the  existence  of  the  leader 
is  detectable  both  from  the  internal  organization  of  the  group 
(i.e.  from  observations  on  process  and  interaction)  and  from  the 
effectiveness  of  total  performance  of  the  group.  For  all  that  goes 
under  the  heading  of  internal  organization,  i.e.  the  relationships 
extracted  from  the  immediate  observations  of  interactional  be- 
havior, I  shall  use  throughout  this  article,  as  elsewhere  (1),  the 
single  term  "structure."  For  the  parallel  abstraction  from  obser- 
vations on  the  final  performance  of  the  group  as  a  group,  I  have 
already  suggested  and  used  in  a  number  of  studies  (2,  4,  5,  6) 

the  term  "syntality." 

» 
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Summary 

The  main  points  made  in  this  article  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

1.  The  consistent  characteristics  of  a  group  are  covered 
by  the  concept  of  syntality,  which  may  be  defined  as  "that  which 
permits  the  psychologist  to  predict  what  the  group  as  a  whole 
will  do  when  the  stimulus  situation  has  been  defined." 

2.  The  dimensions  of  syntality  may  be  obtained  by  the 
factorization  of  group  performances,  and  a  number  of  such 
dimensions  have  already  been  located  showing  functional  unity 
and  psychological  meaning. 

3.  Complete  group  description  calls  for  the  description  and 
measurement  of  three  panels:  (a)  the  population  characteristics, 
(b)  structural  characteristics,  and  (c)  syntality  characteristics. 
The  structural  characteristics  are  characteristics  of  the  group 
as  a  whole  but  exist  as  relations  among  the  behavior  of  the  com- 
ponent individuals  and  thus  lie  at  a  different  level  of  abstraction 
from  the  syntality  characteristics  which  have  to  do  with  the  be- 
havior of  the  group  as  a  whole. 

4.  The  causal  interaction  among  variables  measured  in  the 
field  of  population,  structure  and  syntality  is  complex  and  recip- 
rocal, resulting  in  various  "feed-back"  mechanisms.  Neverthe- 
less, the  general  causal  sequence  is  through  the  interaction  of 
population  with  the  environmental  situation  producing  structure 
and  from  this  the  syntality  characteristics.  By  setting  up  experi- 
mental rather  than  field  situations,  in  which  the  interactions  can 
be  arrested  at  any  desired  point,  it  is  possible  to  investigate 
causal  action  in  one  direction  at  a  time. 

5.  The  culture  pattern  runs  through  all  three  panels  of 
group  description,  but  it  only  becomes  evident  when  we  contrast 
one  group  with  another  or  one  population  of  groups  with  another 
population  of  groups,  whereupon  we  may  discover  that  the  per- 
sonality factors  in  the  population  are  not  the  same,  and  that  the 
dimensions  of  the  group  in  regard  to  syntality  cluster  about 
different  modes  or  types,  in  different  cultures. 

6.  It  is  convenient  to  distinguish  between  a  basic  and  an 
extended  personality  when  speaking  about  the  relation  of  the 
personality  to  the  group.  The  basic  personality  is  that  Avhich 
changes  very  little  in  transfer  from  one  to  another  of  the  groups 
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concerned  in  the  universe  of  discourse,  whereas  the  extended 
personahty  alters  with  every  change  of  group  and  role,  adopting 
attitudes  and  mental  sets  which  are  immediately  produced  by 
or  produce  the  structure  of  the  group. 

7.  A  group  is  defined  as  a  collection  of  people  which  has 
become  instrumental  to  certain  satisfactions  of  the  component 
members.  The  total  energy  which  goes  into  the  satisfactions 
attained  through  the  group  is  called  the  group  synergy. 

8.  Group  synergy,  like  individual  attitudes,  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  ergic  vectors.  The  group  synergy  is  the  sum 
of  the  attitude  vectors  of  the  individual  members  of  the  group 
to  the  group.  The  attitudes  are  measured  on  coordinates  corre- 
sponding to  the  primary  ergs  or  drives. 

9.  The  synergy  of  a  group  can  be  analysed  in  a  variety  of 
other  ways,  the  most  important  of  which,  particularly  for  such 
calculations  as  those  concerning  leadership,  are  probably  those 
into  (i)  maintenance  and  effective  synergy,  (ii)  intrinsic  and 
active  synergy,  (iii)  relative  contributions  to  various  social  insti- 
tutions served  by  such  groups,  and  (iv)  the  extent  of  the  satis- 
factions to  various  personality  structures,  e.g.,  id,  super-ego,  self- 
sentiment,  in  the  members. 

The  effective  synergy  is  that  part  of  the  energy  of  the  mem- 
bers which  goes  into  the  action  of  the  group  as  a  whole  towards 
its  goals,  while  the  maintenance  synergy  is  the  residue  of  the 
total  synergy,  which  is  used  up  in  the  internal  friction  of  the 
group  machinery,  i.e.  in  maintaining  the  group's  internal  ac- 
tivities. 

The  intrinsic  synergy  is  that  which  is  stimulated  by  the  very 
existence  of  the  group  and  is  mainly  the  satisfaction  of  gregar- 
ious needs,  while  the  active  synergy  is  the  interest  that  arises  in 
the  members  through  the  further  special  activities  which  the 
group  pursues  and  which  are  generally  connected  with  the  world 
outside  the  group.  These  two  modes  of  division  thus  have  a  super- 
ficial similarity  but  are  actually  far  from  identical.  The  vectorial 
directions  (ergic  qualities)  of  the  maintenance  and  the  effective 
synergy  are  likely  to  be  systematically  divergent  commonly  in  the 
direction  of  a  lesser  amount  of  good  will  being  available  in  the 
effective  and  active  synergies. 

10.    A  leader  is  defined  as  a  person  who  produces  a  group 
syntality  different  from  that  which  would  have  existed  had  he 
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not  been  present  in  the  group,  and  his  leadership  ability  is  meas- 
ured by  the  magnitude  of  the  changes  which  he  produces  along 
all  the  dimensions  of  syntality.  Every  group  member  is  thus  in 
some  degree  a  leader. 

11.  Since  the  task  of  a  leader  is  both  to  direct  the  group  to 
choose  certain  goals  and  to  find  methods  of  achieving  those  goals, 
the  leader  is  to  be  assessed  both  by  his  effects  upon  the  ability 
dimensions  of  sjmtality  and  upon  those  dynamic  dimensions 
which  define  the  total  synergy. 

12.  The  question  of  extent  to  which  a  leader  "satisfies  his 
own  desires  by  the  group's  activities  rather  than  those  of  the 
group"  is  not  particularly  concerned  with  the  manner  in  which 
he  achieves  this  end,  and  requires  for  any  quantitative  solution, 
a  statement  of  the  perceptions  of  real,  possible  satisfactions,  by 
the  group  and  leader  respectively,  and  of  the  satisfactions  which 
they  actually  achieve. 

13.  Leadership  procedures  and  other  associated  matters  of 
study  must  be  redefined  with  the  redefinition  of  leadership  itself. 

14.  The  question  as  to  whether  a  man  is  a  good  or  poor  leader 
must,  according  to  this  methodology,  be  investigated  in  regard 
to  a  broader  framework  in  which  good  or  bad  means  merely 
high  or  low  on  each  of  a  series  of  specific  dimensions  of  syntality. 
However,  a  general  value  judgment  might  logically  be  attached 
to  combinations  of  these  dimensions,  weighted  according  to  the 
degree  to  which  they  enter  into  performances  already  assigned 
values  by  general  agreement  (3). 
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B.      The  Trait-Situation  Orientation 


1     Personal  Factors  Associated  with  Leadership: 
A  Survey  of  the  Literature 

Ralph  M.  Stogdill 

Abridged  from  the  Journal  of  Psychology,  1948,  25,  35-71,  with 
permission  of  the  author  and  the  Journal  Press.  Stogdill's 
review  represents  a  selective  study  of  the  literature  on  the 
relationship  between  leadership  and  psychological  traits. 
The  original  article  includes  a  bibliography  of  124  items 
and  a  discussion  in  the  results  section  of  29  leadership 
traits  and  variables,  with  references  to  the  studies  con- 
cerned with  each. 

Smith  and  Krueger  (6)  have  surveyed  the  literature  on 
leadership  to  1933.  Recent  developments  in  leadership  method- 
ology, as  related  especially  to  military  situations,  were  reviewed 
in  1947  by  Jenkins  (3).  The  present  survey  is  concerned  only 
with  those  studies  in  which  some  attempt  has  been  made  to  deter- 
mine the  traits  and  characteristics  of  leaders.  In  many  of  the 
studies  surveyed  leadership  was  not  defined.  In  others  the 
methods  used  in  the  investigation  appeared  to  have  little  relation- 
ship to  the  problem  as  stated.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
include  all  studies  bearing  on  the  problem  of  traits  and  personal 
factors  associated  with  leadership.  In  all  except  four  cases  the 
original  book  or  article  has  been  read  and  abstracted  in  detail. 
The  data  from  one  American  and  three  German  publications  have 
been  derived  from  competent  abstracts. 

The  present  survey  lists  only  those  factors  which  were 
studied  by  three  or  more  investigators.  Evidence  reported  by 
fewer  investigators  has  not  been  regarded  as  providing  a  satis- 
factory basis  for  evaluation.  It  is  realized  that  the  number  of 
investigations  in  which  a  factor  was  studied  is  not  necessarily 
indicative  of  the  importance  of  the  factor.  However,  the  fre- 
quency with  which  a  factor  was  found  to  be  significant  appears 
to  be  the  most  satisfactory  single  criterion  for  evaluating  the 
data  accumulated  in  this  survey,  but  other  criteria,  such  as  the 
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competency  of  the  experimental  methods  employed  and  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  statistical  treatment  of  data  have  also  been  regarded 
in  evaluating  the  results  of  a  particular  study. 

In  analyzing  data  obtained  from  various  groups  and  by  vari- 
ous methods,  the  question  arises  as  to  the  extent  to  which  results 
may  be  influenced  by  differences  in  social  composition  of  the 
groups,  differences  in  methodology,  and  differences  in  leadership 
criteria.  There  is  no  assurance,  for  example,  that  the  investi- 
gator who  analyzes  the  biographies  of  great  men  is  studying  the 
same  kind  of  leadership  behavior  that  is  revealed  through  obser- 
vation of  children's  leadership  activities  in  group  situations.  It 
is  of  interest,  however,  that  some  of  the  studies  employing  the 
two  different  methods  yield  remarkably  similar  results.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  some  factors  that  appear  only  in  certain 
age  and  social  groups  or  only  when  certain  methods  are  employed. 

Methods 

The  primary  methods  which  have  been  employed  for  the 
identification  and  study  of  the  personal  characteristics  of  leaders 
have  been  the  following:  (a)  observation  of  behavior  in  group 
situations,  (b)  choice  of  associates  (voting),  (c)  nomination  or 
rating  by  qualified  observers,  (d)  selection  (and  rating  or  test- 
ing) of  persons  occupying  positions  of  leadership,  and  (e)  analy- 
sis of  biographical  and  case  history  data.  The  various  studies 
employing  these  methods  are  listed,  and  the  salient  details  of 
the  methods  are  briefly  described  below. 

1.  Observation  and  time  sampling  of  behavior  in  group 
situations.  (15)^ 

In  these  studies  the  behavior  of  two  or  more  individuals  is 
observed  in  situations  which  permit  the  emergence  of  leadership 
activities.  The  situation  may  be  highly  structured  in  advance, 
as  in  the  studies  of  children's  groups  by  Henning,  Luithlen,  Miller 
and  Dollard,  and  Terman;  or  the  situation  may  be  natural  and 
uncontrolled,  as  in  some  of  the  boys'  gangs  studied  by  Thrasher. 
The  periods  of  observation  may  range  from  five-second  periods 
at  definitely  spaced  intervals  to  an  hour  or  more  of  continuous 
observation.  The  relative  merits  of  the  various  time  sampling 
methods  have  been  evaluated  by  Arrington.   Chappie  and  Donald 


^  Numbers  in  parentheses  after  each  section  refer  to  the   number  of  references   on  each 
topic  in   the  original  article. 
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have  devised  a  method  for  recording  the  frequency  and  duration 
of  observed  social  contacts  by  executives  on  a  polygraph. 

The  observational  studies  which  have  yielded  the  most  rele- 
vant data  on  leadership  are  those  of  Chevaleva-Ianovskaia  and 
the  pioneering  investigation  of  Terman.  Henning  has  devised  a 
number  of  ingenious  experimental  situations  for  the  study  of 
leadership  in  pairs  of  children,  but  the  investigations  in  which 
these  methods  are  employed  have  proved  disappointingly  un- 
productive. 

2.  Choice  of  associates  (voting,  naming,  ranking,  socio- 
metrics) .    (28) 

The  usual  procedure  in  these  studies,  most  of  which  use 
children  or  students  as  subjects,  is  to  ask  the  members  of  a  group 
to  name  the  persons  whom  they  would  prefer  as  leaders,  and,  in 
some  cases,  to  describe  the  characteristics  of  each  nominee  which 
make  him  desirable  as  a  leader.  Sociometrics  is  an  extension  of 
this  method  which  involves  the  construction  of  a  "sociogram"  or 
chart  showing  graphically  the  preference  relationship  of  each 
member  to  every  other  member  of  the  group.  The  outstanding 
investigation  of  this  group  is  that  of  Jennings,  who  has  combined 
observational  with  sociometric  methods  to  produce  a  study  of 
unusual  human  insight.  Another  study  which  is  characterized  by 
insight  into  human  behavior  is  that  of  Buttgereit.  Other  studies 
which  are  outstanding  as  to  methodology  and  statistical  treat- 
ment of  data  are  those  of  Dunkerley,  Partridge  and  Tryon. 

3.  Nominations  by  qualified  observer.  (11) 

In  these  studies,  leaders  are  named  by  teachers,  club  leaders 
or  other  adult  observers  who  are  regarded  as  being  in  a  position 
to  identify  the  leaders  in  the  groups  selected  for  the  study.  The 
leaders  are  compared  with  the  members  of  control  groups.  None 
of  the  studies  employing  this  method  are  in  any  way  outstanding. 

Jf.  Selection  of  persons  occupying  positions  of  leadership. 
(33) 

Leadership  in  these  studies  is  regarded  as  synonymous  with 
holding  office  or  some  position  of  responsibility.  The  majority 
of  the  studies  use  high  school  or  college  subjects,  and  define  lead- 
ership as  holding  some  office  such  as  president  of  student  body, 
president  of  a  fraternity  or  sorority,  captain  of  athletic  or  debat- 
ing team,  chairman  of  a  club,  and  the  like.   However,  a  number 
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of  the  studies  deal  with  adults  in  rural  communities  and  small 
cities.  The  study  of  Carlson  and  Harrell  is  concerned  with  con- 
gressmen. Thurstone  studied  government  administrators.  The 
most  competent  of  the  studies  from  the  point  of  view  of  method- 
ology and  treatment  of  data  are  those  of  Bellingrath,  Caldwell  ^ 
and  Wellman,  Flemming,  Sward  and  Thurstone. 

5.  Analysis  of  biographical  and  case  history  data.    (16) 
Ackerson  and  Brown  base  their  studies  on  the  analysis  of 

case  histories  of  delinquent  children.  The  remaining  studies  are 
based  on  the  analysis  of  biographical  data.  The  works  of  Mer- 
riam  and  Michels  might  be  classified  with  this  group.  Outstand- 
ing contributions  based  on  these  methods  are  those  of  Ackerson 
and  Cox. 

6.  The  listing  of  traits  considered  essential  to  leadership. 
(6) 

In  all  of  these  studies  except  that  of  Jones  the  authors  have 
asked  different  groups  of  persons,  usually  business  executives 
and  members  of  the  professions,  to  list  the  traits  which  they 
believe  to  be  essential  to  leadership.  Little  uniformity  is  found 
among  the  items  contained  in  such  lists.  Only  intelligence,  initi- 
ative, and  responsibility  are  mentioned  twice  each  among  the 
top  five  items  in  the  lists  reported  by  Gowin,  Heath  and  Gregory, 
Jones,  and  Starch. 

7.  Supplementary  aspects  of  methodology. 

Various  supplementary  measures  have  been  employed  in 
an  effort  to  determine  the  traits  associated  with  leadership.  The 
most  frequently  used  are  tests  of  intelligence  and  personality; 
but  questionnaires,  rating  scales,  and  interviews  have  been  util- 
ized in  some  cases.  For  purposes  of  reference,  the  various  studies 
employing  these  methods  are  listed  below. 

a.  Standardized  tests. 

(1)  Intelligence  tests.     (15) 

(2)  Personality  tests.     (11) 

(3)  Intelligence  and  personality  tests.     (10) 

b.  Questionnaires.     (11)    . 

c.  Rating  scales.     (22) 

d.  Interviews.     (10) 

e.  Factor  analysis.     (8) 

8.  Age  groups  studied. 
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For  purposes  of  reference  and  evaluation  the  various  inves- 
tigations are  classified  below  according  to  age  groups  studied. 

a.  Preschool  age.    (3) 

b.  Elementary  school  age.    (17) 

c.  High  school  age.    (34) 

d.  College  students.     (26) 

e.  Adults.    (32) 

Results  "^ 

1.  Chronological  age 

a.  Leaders  found  to  be  younger.     (6) 

b.  Leaders  found  to  be  older.     (10) 

c.  No  differences  found.     (2) 

d.  Differs  with  situation.     (1) 

2.  Height 

a.  Leaders  found  to  be  taller.    (9) 

b.  Leaders  found  to  be  shorter.    (2) 

c.  No  differences  found.     (2) 

d.  Depends  upon  situation.     (1) 

3.  Weight 

a.  Leaders  found  to  be  heavier.    (7) 

b.  Leaders  found  to  be  lighter.     (2) 

c.  No  differences  found.     (2) 

4.  Physique,  energy,  health 

a.  Physique.     (5) 

b.  Athletic  ability,  physical  prowess.     (7) 

c.  Energy.     (5) 

d.  Health.     (4) 

e.  Health  and  physical  condition  not  a  factor.    (4) 

5.  Appearance 

a.  Leaders  present  a  better  appearance.     (11) 

b.  Leaders  are  better  dressed.    (2) 

c.  No  relationship  found.     (1) 

d.  Appearance  negatively  correlated  with  leadership.     (2) 

6.  Fluency  of  speech  (13) 

7.  Intelligence 

a.  Leaders  brighter.     (23) 

b.  No  difference.     (5) 

c.  Too  great  differences  militate  against  leadership.    (5) 
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8.  Scholarship 

a.  Leaders  make  better  scholastic  records.     (22) 

b.  Leaders  make  poorer  scholastic  records.     (1) 

c.  No  differences  found.     (4) 

9.  Knowledge     (11) 

10.  Judgment  and  decision 

a.  Soundness  and  finality  of  judgment.     (5) 

b.  Speed  and  accuracy  of  thought  and  decision.    (4) 

11.  Insight 

a.  Keenly  alive  to  environment,  alert.     (6) 

b.  Ability  to  evaluate  situations.     (5) 

c.  Social  insight.     (5) 

d.  Self  insight.     (2) 

e.  Sympathetic  understanding.     (7) 
Originality    (7) 
Adaptability    (10) 
Introversion-extroversion 

a.  Leaders  found  to  be  more  extroverted.     (5) 

b.  Leaders  found  to  be  more  introverted.     (2) 

c.  No  differences  found.     (4) 

Dominance 

a.  Leaders  found  to  be  more  dominant,  ascendant.     (11) 

b.  Bossy,  domineering  persons  rejected  as  leaders.     (4) 

c.  No  differences  found.     (2) 

Initiative,  persistence,  ambition 

a.  Initiative  and  willingness  to  assume  responsibility.     (12) 

b.  Persistence  in  the  face  of  obstacles.    (12) 

c.  Ambition,  desire  to  excel.     (7) 

d.  Application  and  industry.     (6) 

Responsibility    (17) 
Integrity  and  conviction 

a.  Integrity,  fortitude.     (6) 

b.  Strength  of  convictions.     (7) 
Self  confidence 

a.  Self  assurance.    (11) 

b.  Absence  of  modesty.     (6) 
Mood  control,  mood  optimism 
a.    Controlled  in  mood,  seldom  gloomy.    (4) 
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b.  Moods  not  controlled.     (2) 

c.  Happy,  cheerful  disposition.     (4) 

d.  Happiness  not  a  factor.     (2) 

e.  Sense  of  humor.     (6) 

21.  Emotional  Control 

a.  Leaders  found  to  be  more  stable  and  emotionally  con- 
trolled.    (11) 

b.  Leaders  found  to  be  less  well  controlled.     (5) 

c.  No  differences  found.     (3) 

22.  Social  and  economic  status  ■  ~" 

a.  Leaders  come  from  higher  socio-economic  background. 
(15) 

b.  No  difference.     (2) 

23.  Social  activity  and  mobility 

a.  Leaders  participate  in  more  group  activities.     (20) 

b.  Leaders  exhibit  a  higher  rate  of  social  mobility.     (5) 

24.  Bio-social  activity 

a.  Active  in  games.    (6) 

b.  Lively,  active,  restless.     (9) 

c.  Daring,  adventurous.     (3) 

25.  Social  skills 

a.  Sociability.    (14) 

b.  Diplomacy,  tact.     (8) 

26.  Popularity,  prestige    (10) 

27.  Cooperation 

a.  Cooperativeness.    (11) 

b.  Work  for  the  group,  corporate  responsibility.     (8) 

c.  Ability  to  enlist  cooperation.     (7) 

28.  Patterns  of  leadership  traits  differ  with  the  situation     (19) 

29.  Transferability  and  persistence  of  leadership  (6) 

Summary 

1.    The  following  conclusions  are  supported  by  uniformly 
positive  evidence  from  15  or  more  of  the  studies  surveyed: 

a.  The  average  person  who  occupies  a  position  of  leadership 
exceeds  the  average  member  of  his  group  in  the  follow- 
ing respects:  (1)  intelligence,  (2)  scholarship,  (3)  de- 
pendability in  exercising  responsibilities,    (4)    activity 
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and  social  participation,  and  (5)  socio-economic  status, 
b.    The  qualities,  characteristics,  and  skills  required  in  a 
leader  are  determined  to  a  large  extent  by  the  demands  v 
of  the  situation  in  which  he  is  to  function  as  a  leader. 

2.  The  following  conclusions  are  supported  by  uniformly 
positive  evidence  from  ten  or  more  of  the  studies  surveyed : 

a.  The  average  person  who  occupies  a  position  of  leadership 
exceeds  the  average  member  of  his  group  to  some  degree 
in  the  following  respects :  (1)  sociability,  (2)  initiative, 
(3) persistence,  (4)  knowing  how  to  get  things  done,  (5) 
self  confidence,  (6)  alertness  to,  and  insight  into,  situa- 
tions, (7)  cooperativeness,  (8)  popularity,  (9)  adapt- 
ability, and  (10)  verbal  facility. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  above,  a  number  of  factors  have  been 
found  which  are  specific  to  well  defined  groups.  For  example, 
athletic  ability,  and  physical  prowess  have  been  found  to  be 
characteristic  of  leaders  in  boys'  gangs  and  play  groups.  In- 
tellectual fortitude  and  integrity  are  traits  found  to  be  associated 
with  eminent  leadership  in  maturity. 

4.  The  items  with  the  highest  over-all  correlation  with  lead- 
ership are  originality,  popularity,  sociability,  judgment,  aggres- 
siveness, desire  to  excel,  humor,  cooperativeness,  liveliness,  and 
athletic  ability,  in  approximate  order  of  magnitude  of  average 
correlation  coefficient. 

5.  In  spite  of  considerable  negative  evidence,  the  general 
trend  of  results  suggests  a  low  positive  correlation  between  lead- 
ership and  such  variables  as  chronological  age,  height,  weight, 
physique,  energy,  appearance,  dominance,  and  mood  control.  The 
evidence  is  about  evenly  divided  concerning  the  relation  to  lead- 
ership of  such  traits  as  introversion-extroversion,  self  suffi- 
ciency, and  emotional  control. 

6.  The  evidence  available  suggests  that  leadership  exhibited 
in  various  school  situations  may  persist  into  college  and  into  later 
vocational  and  community  life.  However,  knowledge  of  the  facts 
relating  to  the  transferability  of  leadership  is  very  meager  and 
obscure. 

7.  The  most  fruitful  studies,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
understanding  leadership,  have  been  those  in  which  leadership 
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behavior  was  described  and  analyzed  on  the  basis  of  direct  obser- 
vation or  analysis  of  biographical  and  case  history  data. 

Discussion 

The  factors  which  have  been  found  to  be  associated  with 
leadership  could  probably  all  be  classified  under  the  general  head- 
ings of  capacity,  achievement,  responsibility,  participation,  and 
status. 

1.  Capacity    (intelligence,  alertness,  verbal  facility,  origi- 
nality, judgment). 

2.  Achievement    (scholarship,   knowledge,   athletic   accom- 
plishments) . 

3.  Responsibility     (dependability,     initiative,     persistence, 
aggressiveness,  self  confidence,  desire  to  excel). 

4.  Participation    (activity,  sociability,  cooperation,  adapt- 
ability, humor). 

5.  Status  (socio-economic  position,  popularity). 

These  findings  are  not  surprising.  It  is  primarily  by  virtue 
of  participating  in  group  activities  and  demonstrating  his  capac- 
ity for  expediting  the  work  of  the  group  that  a  person  becomes 
endowed  with  leadership  status.  A  number  of  investigators  have 
been  careful  to  distinguish  between  the  leader  and  the  figure- 
head, and  to  point  out  that  leadership  is  p.lways  associated  with 
the  attainment  of  group  objectives.  Leadership  implies  activity, 
movement,  getting  work  done.  The  leader  is  a  person  who  occu- 
pies a  position  of  responsibility  in  coordinating  the  activities  of 
the  members  of  the  group  in  their  task  of  attaining  a  common 
goal.    This  leads  to  consideration  of  another  significant  factor. 

6.  Situation  (mental  level,  status,  skills,  needs  and  interests 
of  followers,  objectives  to  be  achieved,  etc.). 

A  person  does  not  become  a  leader  by  virtue  of  the  posses- 
sion of  some  combination  of  traits,  but  the  pattern  of  personal 
characteristics  of  the  leader  must  bear  some  relevant  relation- 
ship to  the  characteristics,  activities,  and  goals  of  the  followers. 
Thus,  leadership  must  be  conceived  in  terms  of  the  interaction  of 
variables  which  are  in  constant  flux  and  change.   The  factor  of ") 
change  is  especially  characteristic  of  the  situation,  which  may  bq(' 
radically  altered  by  the  addition  or  loss  of  members,  changes  in7 
interpersonal   relationships,    changes   in   goals,   competition   of\ 
extra-group  influences,  and  the  like.    The  personal  characteris-7 
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tics  of  leader  and  of  the  followers  are,  in  comparison,  highly- 
stable.  The  persistence  of  individual  patterns  of  human  behavior 
in  the  face  of  constant  situational  change  appears  to  be  a  primary 
obstacle  encountered  not  only  in  the  practice  of  leadership,  but 
in  the  selection  and  placement  of  leaders.  It  is  not  especially 
difficult  to  find  persons  who  are  leaders.  It  is  quite  another 
matter  to  place  these  persons  in  different  situations  where  they 
will  be  able  to  function  as  leaders.  It  becomes  clear  that  an\ 
adequate  analysis  of  leadership  involves  not  only  a  study  ofC  „ 
leaders,  but  also  of  situations.  J 

The  evidence   suggests  that  leadership   is  a  relation  that 
exists  between  persons  in  a  social  situation,  and  that  persons  who 
are  leaders  in  one  situation  may  not  necessarily  be  leaders  in  t^' 
other  situations.    Must  it  then  be  assumed  that  leadership   is 
entirely  incidental,  haphazard,  and  unpredictable?    Not  at  all. 
The  very  studies  which  provide  the  strongest  arguments  for  the 
situational  nature  of  leadership  also  supply  the  strongest  evi- 
dence indicating  that  leadership  patterns  as  well  as  non-leader- 
ship patterns  of  behavior  are  persistent  and  relatively  stable. 
Jennings  (4)  observes  that  "the  individual's  choice  behavior,  in 
contrast  to  his  social  expansiveness,  appears  as  an  expression  of 
needs  which  are,  so  to  speak  so  'central'  to  his  personality  that  he 
must  strive  to  fulfill  them  whether  or  not  the  possibility  of  ful- 
filling them  is  at  hand."  A  somewhat  similar  observation  is  made   / 
by  Newstetter,  Feldstein,  and  Newcomb  (5),  who  report  that:  / 
"Being  accepted  or  rejected  is  not  determined  by  the  cor- 
diality or  antagonism  of  the  individual's  treatment  of  his 
fellows,  nor  evidently,  is  the  individual's  treatment  of  his 
fellows  much  affected  by  the  degree  to  which  he  is  already 
being  accepted  or  rejected  by  them.  Their  treatment  of  him    \ 
is  related  to  their  acceptance  or  rejection  of  him.    Their     / 
treatment  of  him  is,  of  course,  a  reaction  to  some  or  all  of  / 
his  behaviors,  but  we  have  been  completely  unsuccessful  in 
attempting  to  measure  what  these  behaviors  are." 

The  authors  conclude  that  these  findings  provide  "devastat-^ 
ing  evidence"  against  the  concept  of  the  operation  of  measurable 
traits  in  determining  social  interactions.   The  findings  of  News- 
tetter  and  his  associates  do  not  appear  to  provide  direct  evidence* 
either  for  or  against  a  theory  of  traits,  but  they  do  indicate  thatl 
the  complex  of  factors  that  determines  an  individual's  status  in  ? 
a  group  is  most  difficult  to  isolate  and  evaluate. 
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The  findings  of  Jennings  and  Newstetter  suggest  that  the 
problem  of  selecting  leaders  should  be  much  less  difficult  than 
that  of  training  nonleaders  to  become  leaders.  The  clinician  or 
group  worker  who  has  observed  the  fruitless  efforts  of  socially 
isolated  individuals  to  gain  group  acceptance  or  leadership  status 
is  aware  of  the  real  nature  of  the  phenomena  described  by  Jenn- 
ings and  Newstetter.  Some  individuals  are  isolates  in  almost  any 
group  in  which  they  find  themselves,  while  others  are  readily 
accepted  in  most  of  their  social  contacts. 

A  most  pertinent  observation  on  this  point  is  made  by  Acker- 
son  (1),  who  reports  that  "the  correlation  for  'leaders'  and  'fol- 
lower' are  not  of  opposite  sign  and  similar  magnitude  as  would 
be  expected  of  traits  supposed  to  be  antithetical."  These  may  not 
be  the  opposite  poles  of  a  single  underlying  trait.  "It  may  be 
that  the  true  antithesis  of  'leader'  is  not  'follower,'  but  'indiffer- 
ence,' i.  e.,  the  incapacity  or  unwillingness  either  to  lead  or  to 
follow.  Thus  it  may  be  that  some  individuals  who  under  one 
situation  are  leaders  may  under  other  conditions  take  the  role  of 
follower,  while  the  true  'opposite'  is  represented  by  the  child  who 
neither  leads  nor  follows." 

The  findings  suggest  that  leadership  is  not  a  matter  of  pas- 
sive status,  or  of  the  mere  possession  of  some  combination  of 
traits.  It  appears  rather  to  be  a  working  relationship  among 
members  of  a  group,  in  which  the  leader  acquires  status  through 
active  participation  and  demonstration  of  his  capacity  for  carry- 
ing cooperative  tasks  through  to  completion.  Significant  aspects 
of  this  capacity  for  organizing  and  expediting  cooperative  effort 
appear  to  be  intelligence,  alertness  to  the  needs  and  motives  of 
others,  and  insight  into  situations,  further  reinforced  by  such 
habits  as  responsibility,  initiative,  persistence,  and  self  confi- 
dence. The  studies  surveyed  offer  little  information  as  to  the 
basic  nature  of  these  personal  qualifications.  Cattell's  (2)  studies 
suggest  that  they  may  be  founded  to  some  degree  on  basic  intelli- 
gence, but  Cattell  and  others  also  suggest  that  they  are  socially 
conditioned  to  a  high  degree.  Problems  which  appear  to  be  in 
need  of  thorough  investigation  are  those  relating  to  factors 
which  condition  social  participation,  insight  into  situations,  mood 
control,  responsibility,  and  transferability  of  leadership  from  one 
situation  to  another.  Answers  to  these  questions  seem  basic  not 
only  to  any  adequate  understanding  of  the  personal  qualifications 
of  leaders  but  also  to  any  effective  training  for  leadership. 
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Za  Leadership  and  Social  Situations 


Emory  S.  Bogardus 

Abridged  from  Sociology  and  Social  Research,  1931-32,  16, 
164-170,  with  permission  of  the  author  and  Sociology  and 
Social  Research.  Bogardus  represents  one  of  the  earlier 
articles  emphasizing  the  situational  approach  to  leader- 
ship. The  leader  can  be  taught  skill  in  the  processes  of 
analyzing  and  controlling  situations.  It  is  emphasized  also 
that  leadership  generally  does  not  transfer  from  one  situa- 
tion to  another,  but  that  leaders  should  regard  any  situa- 
tion as  part  of  a  larger  situation. 

A  leader  is  a  person  in  control  of  certain  types  of  social  situ- 
ations. Take  him  out  of  these  types  of  situations  and  he  is  rela- 
tively helpless.  Put  a  renowned  professional  baseball  player  with 
a  batting  average  of  .333,  but  who  has  never  been  to  college,  into 
a  chair  of  paleontology  and  he  would  act  the  simpleton.  Give  a 
high-salaried  motion  picture  actress,  accustomed  to  drive  a  Rolls 
Royce,  a  pair  of  draft  horses  to  harness  and  unharness  and  she 
would  cut  a  sorry  spectacle.  Hand  an  erudite  university  profes- 
sor who  has  never  been  on  a  golf  course  a  "driver,"  and  if  he  tried 
to  swing  vigorously  at  a  golf  ball  he  would  act  ridiculously.^ 

Leadership  is  control  in  certain  types  of  situations,  actual 
or  potential,  and  followership  is  relative  helplessness  in  those 
same  situations.    The  amount  of  skillful  experience  and  under^ 
standing  that  a  person  has  in  a  situation  determines  the  role  that    , 
he  may  play — leader  or  follower?  ^ 

The  development  of  leadership  depends  on  studying  situa- 
tions and  on  acquiring  skill  in  them.  In  order  to  "learn"  leader- 
ship a  person  analyzes  situations  and  develops  appropriate  tech- 
niques for  controlling  them.  By  anticipating  situations  a  person 
may  become  a  leader,  while  others  are  likely  to  run  around  in 
circles. 

To  the  extent  that  situations  repeat  themselves,  they  possess 
predictable  factors  which  can  be  studied  and  controlled.  The 
situational  approach  makes  clear  how  leadership  involves  both 


^  The  viewpoint  of  this  discussion  is  in  harmony  with  the  growing  emphasis  in  sociological 
literature  on  social  situations  which  were  first  given  serious  attention  by  Thomas  and 
Znaniecki,  in  The  Polish  Peasant  in  EJurope  and  America  (University  of  Chicago  Press,  1918). 
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analysis  or  study  and  skill  or  control.  It  also  points  out  the  road 
to  leadership  through  (1)  analyzing  and  (2)  controlling  situ- 
ations. 

Leadership  can  be  taught,  as  well  as  learned.  Knute 
Rockne,  in  an  autobiographical  statement  published  posthu- 
mously, explains  how  he  made  quarterbacks  and  other  football 
leaders  by  definitely  creating  special  situations  which  fooled  an 
aspiring  Carideo  time  and  again.  By  mistakes  made  in  situations 
created  by  Rockne,  an  Ail-American  quarterback  was  developed. 

The  dominant  role  of  social  situations  in  influencing  human 
behavior  has  been  demonstrated.  In  their  character  studies, 
Hartshorne  and  May  found  that  even  honesty  and  dishonesty 
varied  as  the  situations  of  given  boys  and  girls  in  certain  schools 
changed.  Similarly  in  the  case  of  service  and  self-control,  the 
unselfishness,  persistence,  or  inhibition  that  characterized  a 
child's  behavior  was  closely  tied  up  with  the  situation  calling  it 
forth  and  could  not  be  made  the  basis  of  generalization  about 
what  would  happen  under  other  circumstances. 

If  the  role  of  situations  is  vital  in  matters  of  self-control, 
how  much  more  significant  must  it  be  in  connection  with  social 
control  and  leadership.  If  "character  varies  from  situation  to 
situation,"  then  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  leadership  likewise 
varies. 

Consistency  of  behavior  is  doubtless  a  leadership  trait,  but 
behavior  may  vary  according  to  situations,  even  on  the  part  of 
any  person.  A  person  may  be  generally  consistent  in  some  situ- 
ations and  inconsistent  in  others.  It  is  apparently  necessary, 
therefore,  to  study  situations  in  relation  to  personality  reactions 
in  order  to  account  for  ability,  or  for  failure,  to  lead. 

There  is  more  than  mere  accident  in  the  recommendation 
that  a  young  man  should  go  away  from  his  home  community  in 
order  to  become  a  leader.  Sometimes  he  has  tried  and  blundered 
in  home  community  situations.  He  is  known  by  his  immaturity 
and  mistakes.  However,  despite  his  lack  of  reputation  for  leader- 
ship he  has  learned  the  nature  of  certain  types  of  situations. 
Hence  when  he  goes  elsewhere  and  meets  similar  situations  he 
forges  rapidly  ahead. 

The  general  public  ignores  the  situation  phase  of  leader- 
ship. When  Edison  discoursed  on  a  college  education  he  was 
accepted  as  an  authority,  even  though  the  theme  was  outside  his 
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personal  experience.  Interviews  are  sought  from  Einstein  on 
any  topic;  these  are  widely  broadcasted  and  accepted  by  count- 
less people  who  have  never  learned  to  discriminate  between  the 
types  of  situations  that  Edisons  and  Einsteins  have  analyzed  and 
controlled  and  those  situations  which  these  inventors  and 
scholars  know  little  if  anything  about. 

V  There  is  no  or  little  transfer  of  leadership.  To  plow  corn 
superbly  well  or  "to  bug  potatoes"  better  than  one's  neighbors 
does  not  of  itself  carry  over  into  managing  a  five-million-dollar 
metropolitan  daily.  To  handle  logarithms  better  than  one's  aca- 
demic associates  does  not  help  one  whit  in  performing  a  delicate 
major  operation.  To  write  books  well  does  not  assist  in  scaling 
the  Matterhorn.  That  which  looks  like  "transfer"  is  to  be  ex- 
plained in  terms  of  similar  situations.  In  other  words  a  person 
who  leads  in  one  type  of  situation  will  do  tolerably  well  in  many 
other  types  of  situations,  provided  they  have  factors  similar  to 
the  first.  A  preacher  can  preside  well  at  a  Rotary  Club  conven- 
tion; a  cowboy  can  outdo  the  average  urbanite  at  a  rifle  range. 
A  successful  Chautauqua  lecturer  with  a  half  dozen  general  lec- 
tures can  speak  well  before  any  "popular"  audience  on  almost 
any  theme  "without  a  moment's  notice,"  and  "get  away  with  it" 
without  being  even  a  near-genius. 

Situational  leadership  often  explains  leadership  unevenness. 
A  person  may  use  leadership  technique  in  a  situation  for  which  it 
is  not  intended  with  the  result  that  it  does  not  work  well,  or  it 
fails.  Every  after  dinner  speaker  has  told  more  than  one  joke 
which  he  thought  appropriate  but  which  "fell  flat,"  because  there 
were  situational  factors  that  the  speaker  did  not  suspect.  When- 
ever a  situation  contains  factors  that  a  leader  does  not  take  into 
consideration,  his  leadership  is  endangered.  A  wise  leader 
"knows  his  situations,"  or  else  his  leadership  displays  much 
unevenness.^ 

An  able  and  experienced  American  public  speaker,  address- 
ing an  audience  in  England,  explained  the  difference  between  an 
optimist  and  a  pessimist,  as  he  had  done  many  times  in  the  United 
States  with  uproarious  results,  by  saying  that  an  optimist  sees 
the  doughnut  and  the  pessimist  the  hole.  Nobody  cracked  a  smile. 
The  speaker  quickly  regained  his  equipoise,  but  afterwards  in- 
quired of  an  English  friend  what  went  wrong.  The  latter  replied 


2  The  situational  viewpoint  in  social  research  has  been  recently  re-stated  by  W.  I.  Thomas 
in  his  chapter  on  "The  Relation  of  Research  to  the  Social  Process,"  Essays  on  Research  in  the 
Social  Sciences  (several  authors).   (The  Brookings  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C,   1931.) 
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that  in  England  doughnuts  do  not  have  holes  in  them.  A  story 
appropriate  in  one  situation  may  have  no  point  in  another. 

A  distinguished  sociologist  agreed  to  speak  on  the  sociology 
of  revolution,  and  drew  the  conclusion  that  he  was  to  speak  to 
a  liberal-radical  group.  He  prepared  well  and  brought  no  other 
speech.  He  had  misgivings  as  soon  as  he  took  his  first  glance  at 
his  audience,  but  nevertheless  threw  himself  with  energy  into 
his  address.  His  warm  words  fell  on  cold  ears.  He  spoke  more 
earnestly  until  beads  of  perspiration  stood  out  on  his  scholarly 
brow.  At  the  conclusion  he  learned  that  he  had  been  talking  on 
revolution  and  extolling  its  possible  virtues  before  the  conserva- 
tive Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  He  had  misunder- 
stood the  name  of  the  group  and  his  address  that  might  have 
been  conversative  in  one  situation  was  near  heresy  in  another. 

A  blufi'er  is  one  who  deliberately  tries  to  do  well  in  a  situa- 
tion containing  factors  that  he  does  not  know.  A  boob  is  one  who 
innocently  tries  to  measure  up  to  a  situation,  without  compre- 
hending it  at  all.  A  freak  acts  out  of  keeping  with  a  situation.  A 
snob  acts  superior  to  a  situation.  A  blunderer  "messes  up"  a 
situation,  A  leader  on  the  other  hand,  transforms  chaos  into 
order  and  controls  situations. 

A  young  golfer  who  loses  a  tough  match  is  usually  excused 
by  the  explanation  that  he  lacked  experience,  which  means  that 
he  has  not  participated  in  enough  golfing  situations  to  anticipate 
and  master  the  variety  of  contingencies  that  may  appear.  This 
reference  illustrates  a  common  leadership  problem,  namely,  the 
possibility  of  changes  occurring  in  what  is  supposedly  a  standard 
social  situation.  Because  all  social  situations  are  composed  of 
changeable  human  nature  they  may  develop  unexpected  turns 
and  defeat  upstart  leaders.  The  more  seasoned  a  leader  the  less 
likely  he  is  to  lose  his  leadership,  providing  he  maintains  mental 
mobility  and  at  times,  mental  agility  enough  to  adjust  to  new  and 
sudden  developments  in  old  situations.  Mature  leadership  breaks 
down  when  it  fails  to  change  enough  and  to  meet  new  factors  in 
old  situations.  Leadership  situations  are  often  like  floating 
islands,  giving  a  sameness  of  appearance  but  moving  through 
new  settings  and  requiring  new  techniques. 

The  situational  nature  of  leadership  explains  Avhy  a  leader 
sometimes  seems  to  contradict  himself  and  to  act  like  a  hypocrite 
even  though  he  loathes  hypocrisy.  It  often  happens,  as  any  leader 
in  an  administrative  position  can  testify,  that  a  person  may  act 
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sincerely  and  honestly  in  each  of  two  different  situations  and  find 
that  he  has  contradicted  himself,  simply  because  the  two  situa- 
tions are  contradictory  in  certain  particulars.  Loyalty  in  one 
situation  may  contradict  loyalty  in  another.  A  leader  who  desires 
to  please  is  especially  subject  to  this  dilemma. 

A  minister  who  preaches  to  the  needs  of  his  older  conserva- 
tive members  and  who  leads  a  discussion  group  of  restless,  liberal 
youths  in  his  church  cannot  please  both  or  even  maintain  the  re- 
spect of  both  without  running  the  serious  risk  of  hypocrisy.  A 
public  school  superintendent  who  represents  wealthy  taxpayers 
and  fond  parents  of  extrovertive  sons  and  daughters  and  at  the 
same  time  impresses  his  teachers  that  he  stands  for  scholarship 
feels  at  once  the  opposing  pulls  of  the  two  situations  in  which  he 
must  maintain  status. 

Situations  exist  alongside  of  situations.  A  leader  in  any 
situation  needs  to  keep  in  mind  all  other  situations  in  which  he 
may  participate,  and  to  act  not  in  response  to  the  stimuli  of  one 
but  of  all.  Gestaltism  is  his  safeguard.^ 

Moreover  there  are  situations  within  situations.  Every  social 
situation  is  always  a  part  of  a  larger  situation  which  the  success- 
ful must  keep  in  mind.  No  leadership  situation  stands  entirely 
alone.  Each  is  a  part  of  something  larger,  that  must  be  taken 
into  consideration,  if  leadership  at  its  best  is  to  be  achieved.  An 
outstanding  leader,  then,  is  one  who  has  mastered  many  types 
of  social  situations  or  who  has  achieved  superior  control  in  a 
single  universal  type  of  situation.* 


'  For  an  explanation  of  the  Gestalt  point  of  view  in  sociology  see  Clarence  M.  Case, 
Toward  Gestalt  Sociology,  Sociology  and  Social  Research,  15,  3-27. 

*  Situational  leadership  as  suggested  in  these  pages  is  not  advanced  for  a  moment  as  the 
fundamental  theory  of  leadership  but  as  one  of  several  correlative  theories  which  are  necessary 
in  order  to  explain  leadership. 


0-  The  Principles  and  Traits  of  Leadership 

Cecil  A.   Gibb 

Abridged  from  the  Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychol- 
ogy, 1947,  42,  267-284,  with  permission  of  the  author  and 
the  American  Psychological  Association,  Inc.  Leadership 
is  a  dynamic  relationship  between  personality  and  group 
situation  variables.  Leadership  theory  is  discussed  in  this 
situational  setting  and  as  an  aspect  of  social  interaction. 
<^There  is  a  close  relationship  between  leader  and  followers, 
"  Leach  embodying  many  of  the  qualities  of  the  other. 

The  problem  of  leadership  as  a  psychological  phenomenon  is 
closely  related  with  considerations  of  the  nature  of  personality 
and  achieves  some  clarity  if  the  relation  between  the  two  con- 
cepts is  briefly  considered.  Psychologists  have  defined  personality 
generally  in  one  of  two  ways :  (a)  as  the  effect  the  individual  has 
on  other  people  or  (5)  as  the  total  pattern  of  habits  of  cognition, 
affection,  and  conation.  The  latter  use  is  that  more  frequently 
chosen.  Personality  in  this  sense  is  an  abstraction  from  observed 
behavior  and  the  apparent  relations  of  this  behavior  to  the  indi- 
vidual's needs  and  to  the  environment.  As  Burt  has  recently 
pointed  out  (2), 

[the  individual  is  never  an  isolated  unit  and]  what  the  psy- 
chologist has  to  study  are  the  interactons  between  a  "person- 
ality" and  an  "environment" — the  behavior  of  a  dynamic  mind 
in  a  dynamic  field  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 

"Leadership"  is  a  concept  applied  to  the  personality-environ- 
ment relation  to  describe  the  situation  when  one,  or  at  most  a 
very  few,  personalities  are  so  placed  in  the  environment  that  his, 
or  their,  "will,  feeling,  and  insight  direct  and  control  others  in 
the  pursuit  of  a  cause"  (9) . 

Leadership  has  usually  been  thought  of  as  a  specific  attribute 
of  personality,  a  personality  trait,  that  some  persons  possess  and 
others  do  not,  or  at  least  that  some  achieve  in  high  degree  and 
others  scarcely  at  all.  The  search  for  leaders  has  often  been 
directed  toward  finding  those  persons  who  have  this  trait  well 
developed.  The  truth  would  seem,  however,  to  be  quite  different. 
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In  fact,  viewed  in  relation  to  the  individual,  leadership  is  not  an 
,  attribute  of  the  personality  but  a  quality  of  his  role  within  a  par- 
ticular and  specified  social  system.^  Viewed  in  relation  to  the 
group,  leadership  is  a  quality  of  its  structure.  And,  depending 
upon  the  definition  of  "group,"  this  particular  quality  may  be- 
come a  "sine  qua  non."  Without  leadership,  there  is  no  focus 
about  which  a  number  of  individuals  may  cluster  to  form  a 
group.  A  group  is  here  defined  as  two  or  more  people  in  a  state 
of  social  interaction.  Group  activity  means  that  individuals  are 
acting  together  in  some  fashion ;  that  there  is  some  order  of  the 
different  lines  of  individual  action.  There  is  a  division  of  labor 
within  a  group  that  is  accepted  by  all  members  of  the  group.  In 
a  discussion  group,  for  example,  the  speaker  performs  a  task 
different  from  that  of  other  members.  Both  he  and  the  members 
act  in  expected  ways,  and  yet  their  behavior  may  be  collective. 
The  coherence  occurs  because  of  the  common  understandings  or 
cultural  traditions  as  to  how  they  should  behave.  Similarly,  the 
concept  of  leadership  as  a  cultural  norm  plays  a  considerable  part 
in  the  emergence  of  a  leader.  And  this  would  seem  to  be  the  sig- 
nificance of  Warren's  parenthetic  statement  that  "leadership 
depends  on  attitudes  and  habits  of  dominance  in  certain  indi- 
viduals and  submissive  behavior  in  others."  It  is  not  implied  that 
these  are  instincts  variously  strong  in  some  individuals  and  weak 
in  others,  but  that  these  are  accepted  ways  of  behaving  within  the 
cultural  framework  and  that  therefore  they  tend  to  determine 
the  field  forces  acting  in  a  group  situation. 

Leadership  Theory 

This  dynamic  conception  of  groups  composed  of  dynamic 
entities  or  personalities  interacting  will  accord  well  with  Lewin's 
notion  (7)  that  the  individual's  characteristics  and  actions 
change  under  the  varying  influence  of  "the  social  field."  It  does 
not  seem  unreasonable  to  claim  that  groups  have  a  capacity  to 
propel  to  leadership  one  or  more  of  their  number;  and,  what  is 
more,  the  choice  of  a  specific  individual  for  the  leadership  role 
will  be  more  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  group  and  of  its 
purpose  than  upon  the  personality  of  the  individual ;  but  it  will 
be  most  dependent  upon  the  relation  between  the  personality  and 


^  "The  place  in  a  particular  system  which  a  certain  individual  occupies  at  a  particular 
time  will  be  referred  to  as  his  status  with  respect  to  that  system"  (8,  p.  76).  "In  so  far  as  it 
represents  overt  behavior,  a  role  is  the  dynamic  aspect  of  a  status:  what  the  individurd  lias 
to  do  in  order  to  validate  his  occupation  of  the  status"  (8,  p.  77). 
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the  group  at  any  particular  moment.  That  is  to  say,  in  Linton's 
terms,  that  the  group  choice  of  a  leader  will  be  determined  by  the 
status  of  individual  members.  This  claim  does  not  lose  sight  of 
the  nature  of  the  individuals  who  constitute  the  group,  and  it 
does  not  assert  that  any  member  may  be  propelled  to  leadership 
nor  does  it  suggest  that  the  social  situation  alone  makes  the 
leader.  Leadership  is  both  a  function  of  the  social  situation  and 
a  function  of  personality,  but  it  is  a  function  of  these  two  in 
interaction;  no  additive  concept  is  adequate  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomenon. There  is  no  justification  for  saying  that  personality 
qualities  which  make  for  leadership  exist  in  a  latent  form  when 
not  being  exercised  in  a  social  situation.  Any  qualities  of  person- 
ality common  to  leaders  in  varying  situations  may  also  exist  in  t 
persons  who  never  achieve  leadership  status.  What  might  be 
called  the  attributes  of  leaders  are  abstracts  from  a  total  inter- 
actional situation  and  are  qualities  of  a  particular  social  role.  In 
the  absence  of  this  kind  of  social  situation  the  latent  existence  of 
the  same  pattern  of  qualities  cannot  be  inferred.  Again,  this  does 
not  mean  that  there  can  be  no  potential  leaders,  but  it  does  mean 
that  the  potentiality  cannot  be  directly  known  any  more  than 
capacity  can  be  known  except  as  a  back-inference  from  expressed 
ability. 

Leadership  is  not  usually  an  enduring  role  unless  an  organ- 
ization is  built  up  which  enables  an  individual  to  retain  the  role 
after  he  ceases  to  be  qualified  for  it.   In  this  case  leadership  be- 
comes domination  or  mere  headship.   In  the  absence  of  such  an  n^- 
artificial  restriction,  the  interaction  within  the  group  is  very  fluid  ( 
and  the  momentary  group  leader  is  that  person  who  is  able  to  ]  ^ 
contribute  most  to  progress  toward  the  common  goal.   Ten  men  ^ 
previously  unknown  to  each  other  are  set  a  common  problem, 
such  as  transporting  heavy  radio  equipment  to  the  top  of  a  steep 
cliff.    In  the  initial  stages  they  are  ten  individuals  thinking  of 
possible  solutions.    One  may  find  a  solution  which  he  communi- 
cates to  the  others.  Usually  this  establishes  interaction.   The  ten 
now  become  one  group  and  the  group  focus  is  the  man  (A)  who 
offered  the  solution.    He  is  the  leader  at  the  moment.    He  is  in 
the  position  of  influencing  their  behavior  more  than  they  influ- 
ence his.   He  is  in  the  role  of  initiator  of  group  action,  which  at  y/ 
this  point  consists  of  discussion.   If  now  his  plan  is  accepted,  the 
group  goal  changes.   It  has  been  the  choice  of  a  plan  and  for  that 
phase,  A  occupied  the  leadership  role.  The  goal  now,  however,  is 
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the  execution  of  the  plan.  Two  things  may  happen.  A,  by  virtue 
of  a  prestige  he  has  acquired,  may  continue  in  the  role  of  leader 
or  he  may  find  another  individual  (B)  naturally  taking  over. 
The  group  problem  is  now  more  practical,  and  B  may,  by  virtue 
of  his  different  innate  capacities  or  previous  experiences,  be 
better  able  to  contribute  to  the  group  project.  Leadership  then 
passes  naturally  to  B,  and,  if  difficulties  are  met  and  a  third  man 
(C)  offers  a  solution,  the  role  may  pass  to  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  possible  that  all  of  these  individuals,  A,  B,  and  C,  may 
find  their  retention  of  the  leadership  role  very  short-lived  and 
even  momentary  only  because  another  member  of  the  group,  D, 
rises  to  a  more  permanent  occupancy  of  the  role  by  virtue  of  his 
ability  to  translate  suggestions  into  working  orders,  and  by  vir- 
tue of  his  greater  social  effectiveness. 

Observation  of  group  behavior  in  this  way  strongly  supports 
the  contention  that  leadership  is  not  an  attribute  of  personality 
or  of  character.  It  is  a  social  role,  the  successful  adoption  of 
which  depends  upon  a  complex  of  abilities  and  traits.  But  even 
more,  the  adoption  of  a  leadership  role  is  dependent  upon  the 
specific  situation.  The  same  individual  in  the  same  group  may 
alternate  between  the  role  of  leader  and  follower  as  the  group 
goal  changes.  Most  frequently  the  individual  is  propelled  into  a 
position  of  leadership  by  virtue  of  his  capacity  for  interpersonal 
contribution  in  the  specific  situation.  There  is,  however,  a  generic 
aspect  to  leadership  as  Du  Vail  (3)  has  pointed  out.  This  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  person  of  all-round  superiority  is 
more  frequently  in  situations  in  which  he  is  able  to  make  a  con- 
tribution. 

The  first  main  point  to  be  made,  then,  in  leadership  theory 
is  that  leadership  is  relative  always  to  the  situation.  Men  may 
come  together  and  yet  not  constitute  a  group.  Until  the  indi- 
viduals of  the  aggregation  are  given  a  common  object  or  goal, 
there  will  be  no  social  interaction  and  consequently  no  group  for- 
mation. Each  may  face  an  individual  problem  and  achieve  an 
individual  solution.  But  when  many  face  a  common  problem  and 
one  or  more  of  the  individual  solutions  is  communicated  to  others, 
then  there  is  interaction,  and,  if  that  interaction  is  focused  upon 
one  or  two  individuals  in  the  group,  then  he  or  they  are  leaders 
for  the  time  being.  Clearly,  in  order  that  such  a  situation  may 
develop,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  problem,  and  that 
it  should  be  such  a  problem  as  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the 
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play  of  individual  differences  in  its  solution.  The  circumstances 
must  be  such  as  to  require  a  choice.  As  Schneider  (10)  has 
pointed  out,  it  is  the  social  circumstances  which  make  particular 
attributes  of  personality  attributes  of  leadership.  While  the 
social  circumstances  are  such  as  to  demand  the  original  formu- 
lation of  a  plan,  inventing  ability  will  be  an  attribute  of  person- 
ality determining  the  adoption  of  a  leadership  role.  But,  the 
plan  having  been  formulated,  the  social  circumstances  then  de- 
mand not  invention  but  social  effectiveness  as  an  attribute  of 
personality  essential  for  the  leadership  role.  And,  unless  the 
same  individual  possesses  both  attributes,  the  leadership  passes 
from  one  to  another.  The  situation  determines  which  of  many 
attributes  of  personality  will  be  attributes  of  leadership  at  any 
given  moment.  That  is  why  Pigors  (9)  observes  that,  "whenever 
an  obstacle,  physical  or  mental,  prevents  the  flow  of  action,  the 
group  welcomes  any  manifestation  of  individual  difference  that 
tends  to  resolve  this  uncertainty  or  to  facilitate  group  action." 
Leadership,  then,  is  always  relative  to  the  situation  (a)  to 
the  extent  that  a  certain  kind  of  situation  is  required  before  the 
leadership  relation  will  appear  at  all,  and  (h)  in  the  sense  that 
the  particular  set  of  social  circumstances  existing  at  the  moment 
determines  which  attributes  of  personality  will  confer  leadership 
status  and  consequently  determines  which  members  of  a  group 
will  assume  the  leadership  role,  and  which  qualities  of  personal- 
ity function  to  maintain  the  individual  in  that  role.  This  was  one 
of  the  things  indicated  by  Thrasher's  study  of  juvenile  gangs 
in  Chicago.  Leadership  seemed  to  be  a  quality  that  came  out  as 
the  group  moved  about  together — it  was  the  result  of  the  social 
situation.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  second  principle  of  leadership 
theory.  It  is  that  individual  accession  to  the  leadership  role  is 
dependent  upon  the  group  goal  and  upon  the  capacity  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  contribute  to  the  achievement  of  the  goal.   Pigors  says : 

It  is  nonsense  to  talk  of  leadership  in  the  abstract  since 
no  one  can  just  lead  without  having  a  goal.  Leadership  is 
always  in  some  sphere  of  interest,  and  toward  some  objective 
goal  seen  by  leader  and  follower  (9). 

Only  in  so  far  as  the  individual  can  contribute  to  group 
progress  in  the  required  direction  has  he  any  claim  to  a  hearing,  / 
and,  unless  he  can  establish  himself  with  his  fellow  members,  he 
will  not  receive  recognition  as  their  leader.   This  is,  of  course,  to 
raise  the  question  whether  the  leader  can  exercise  a  creative 
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influence  upon  the  group's  goals  and  activities  or  whether  he  can 
do  no  more  than  express  and  exemplify  already  accepted  ideals 
and  contribute  to  progress  in  the  direction  of  an  accepted  goal 
perhaps  by  pin-pointing  and  clarifying  a  previously  vague  con- 
ception. Klineberg  (5)  suggests  that  a  compromise  is  indicated 
in  that  "the  leader  has  great  influence  but  only  on  certain  groups 
under  certain  conditions.  Change  these  or  change  him,"  he  says, 
"and  the  resulting  behavior  is  markedly  altered."  Schneider 
(10),  on  the  other  hand,  claims  that  the  "new"  history  as  written 
by  Marx,  Turner,  Beard,  and  others,  "sees  leaders  as  a  product 
of  the  times  and  leadership  as  a  function  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  moment."  The  problem  seems  to  be  indeterminate  because 
there  is  no  denying  that  the  "great  men"  of  history  have  been 
responsible  for  changes  in  the  social  situation  of  which  they  were 
a  part  but  there  is  no  way  of  telling  to  what  extent  these  changes 
would  have  occurred  anyway  or  under  the  leadership  of  another 
group-chosen  personality. 

The  third  characteristic  of  the  leadership  process  to  which 
attention  may  be  drawn  is  that  its  basic  psychology  is  that  of 
social  interaction.  There  can  be  no  leadership  in  isolation,  it  is 
distinctly  a  quality  oyaTgroup  siWation.  There^an  be  no  leader 
without  followers.  An  individual's  intellectual  quality  may  be 
very  superior  and  his  individual  solution  of  a  group  problem  may 
be  excellent  but  he  is  not  a  leader  until  his  solution  is  communi- 
cated, and  then  not  until  other  people  are  associated  with  him  in 
X/ giving  expression  to  his  ideas.  Leader  and  follower  must  be 
united  by  common  goals  and  aspirations  and  by  a  will  to  lead, 
on  one  side,  and  a  will  to  follow,  on  the  other,  i.e.,  by  a  common 
acceptance  of  one  another.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  indi- 
vidual must  have  membership  character  in  the  group  which 
makes  him  its  leader,  because  leaders  and  followers  are  interde 
pendent.  This  is  the  first  of  Brown's  (1)  "field  dynamical 
laws  of  leadership,"  and  the  first  of  Du  Vall's  (3)  criteria  of  the 
leadership  process.  The  leader  must  be  a  member  of  the  group; J 
he  must  share  the  group  objectives  and  aspirations.  Stated  in 
other  words,  this  principle  of  mutual  interaction  between  the 
leader  and  the  group  implies  that  the  individual  chosen  leader 
must  have  certain  qualities  of  personality  which,  derived  as  they 
are  from  his  group-membership-character,  confer  upon  him  a 
certain  social  effectiveness  and  determine  his  acceptability. 

Having  group-membership-character,  it  is  upon  individual 
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differences  that  one  depends  for  election  to  leadership  status.  It 
is  because  there  are  individual  differences  of  capacity  and  skill 
that  one,  and  usually  only  one,  of  a  group  emerges  having  a  pat- 
tern of  qualifications  superior  to  others  for  meeting  present 
group  needs.  But  these  "superior"  persons  must  not  be  too  differ- 
ent. Followers  subordinate  themselves  not  to  an  individual  who 
is  utterly  different  but  to  a  member  of  their  group  who  has  supe- 
riority at  this  time  and  who  is  fundamentally  the  same  as  they 
are,  and  who  at  other  times  is  prepared  to  be  a  follower  just  as 
they  are. 

For  Jennings  (4)  : 

Leadership  is  definable  by  a  manner  of  interacting  with 
others.  .  .  .  Both  isolation  and  leadership  were  found  to  be 
products  of  interpersonal  interaction  and  not  of  attributes  re- 
siding within  the  persons.  .  .  .  No  simple  variable  such  as  the 
length  of  time  the  individual  had  been  in  the  community  or  his 
chronological  age  relative  to  other  members,  or  his  intelligence 
or  even  his  greater  opportunity  for  contacting  others,  appears 
to  account  for  the  particular  choice-status  accorded  him.  In- 
stead the  reciprocal  interplay  maintaining  between  the  indi- 
vidual and  those  in  the  same  field  and  constituting  the  individ- 
ual's personality  as  the  latter  view  him  appears  to  be  the  un- 
derlying basic  explanation  of  isolation  and  leadership. 

The  determination  of  the  role  to  be  played  by  the  individual  is 
the  group  reaction  to  his  interpersonal  contribution.  The  close 
relation  between  leader  and  followers  is  therefore  apparent. 

The  leader  inevitably  embodies  many  of  the  qualities  of  the 
^  followers.  Any  individual's  personality  at  a  given  point  in  time 
reflects  the  field  forces  with  which  it  is  interacting.  The  person- 
ality which  most  adequately  reflects  those  forces  is  the  one  most 
likely  to  be  propelled  to  leadership.  Thus  it  is  that  La  Pierre  and 
Farnsworth  (6)  are  led  to  make  the  point  that  because  there  is 
such  close  interaction  between  the  leader  and  the  led  it  is  often 
difficult  to  determine  just  who  affects  whom  and  to  what  extent. 
For  this  reason  it  is  possible  for  leadership  to  be  nominal  only. 
This  possibility  is  emphasized  by  a  carry-over  of  prestige  from 
one  point  in  time  to  another.  The  fact  that  individual  A  in  our 
earlier  example  was  intellectually  quickest  with  a  suggested  solu- 
tion of  the  group  problem  established  him  as  a  focus  of  attention 
in  the  minds  of  the  others.  Momentarily,  at  any  rate,  he  became 
their  leader  and  they  became  followers.  A  definite  interactional 
pattern  was  established.  A  social-cultural  evaluation  was  made 
of  him  by  the  others.  That  is  precisely  what  is  meant  by  prestige. 
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Prestige  is  a  distinction  attaching  to  a  person  in  the  minds  of 
others.  It  depends,  as  we  have  now  seen,  on  the  quahties  ascribed 
to  the  individual  by  other  members  of  the  group.  As  Young 
points  out,  prestige  is  a  special  case  of  the  point 

that  a  man's  personality  reflects  others'  image  and  recognition 
of  him.  A  leader's  prestige  rests  upon  the  apperceptive  back- 
ground of  the  followers.  The  leader  takes  on  the  qualities 
which  his  adherents  project  on  him  (11). 

This,  too,  is  Brown's  (1)  second  "field  dynamical  law  of 
leadership,"  that  the  "leader  must  represent  a  region  of  high 
potential  in  the  social  field,"  i.e.,  that  he  must  have  prestige  and 
this  he  acquires  by  symbolizing  the  ideals  of  all  members  of  the 
group.  In  some  instances  it  may  be  said  that  prestige  within  a 
group  is  acquired  by  virtue  of  an  external  appointment  or  by 
virtue  of  a  certain  status  in  an  institution  which  embraces  that 
group,  as  in  the  case  of  a  parish  priest.  In  such  a  case  the 
assumption  of  a  leadership  role  is  made  easier,  but  it  is  still  true 
that  it  will  be  retained  only  while  the  individual  so  appointed  is 
able  to  symbolize  the  ideals  of  the  group  members.  In  other 
words,  the  personality  thus  "made"  leader  must  so  reflect  the 
field  forces  within  the  group  with  which  it  is  interacting  as  to 
have  had  potential  leadership  status  if  membership  without  lead- 
ership could  have  been  granted  by  the  appointment. 

Reviewing  leadership  theory  one  may  say,  then,  that  its 
three  most  important  principles  are,  first,  that  leadership  is 
always  relative  to  the  situation — relative,  that  is,  in  two  senses : 

(a)  that  leadership  flourishes  only  in  a  problem  situation  and 

(b)  that  the  nature  of  the  leadership  role  is  determined  by  the 
goal  of  the  group;  and  this  is,  in  fact,  the  second  principle  of 
leadership,  that  it  is  always  toward  some  objective  goal.  The 
third  principle  is  that  leadership  is  a  process  of  mutual  stimula- 
tion— a  social  interactional  phenomenon  in  which  the  attitudes, 
ideals,  and  aspirations  of  the  followers  play  as  important  a  deter- 
mining role  as  do  the  individuality  and  personality  of  the  leader. 
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4»  Situations  and  Groups:  The  Situationist  Critique 

Alvin  W.   Gouldner 

Reprinted  from  Gouldner's  Studies  in  Leadership.  New  York:  -: 
Harper,  1950,  25-33,  with  permission  of  the  author  and  the 
publisher.  Leadership  traits  vary  from  situation  to  situa- 
tion and  from  group  to  group.  Fallacies  involved  in  the 
proposition  that  leadership  traits  are  universal  are  dis- 
cussed. Instead  leadership  is  regarded  as  the  interaction 
between  skills  and  the  situation,  this  approach  being  illus- 
trated by  studies  of  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services  assess- 
ment staff.  The  possibility  of  such  universal  leadership 
traits  as  intelligence  and  psychosexual  appeal  is  given 
consideration. 

As  already  indicated,  traits  studies  may  be  subdivided  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  in  which  they  relate  traits  to  the  leader- 
ship situation.  In  general,  a  twofold  subdivision  may  be  made: 
(1)  those  implying  or  stating  that  the  traits  of  leaders  are  uni- 
versal :  in  other  words,  that  the  traits  of  leaders  do  not  depend 
upon  the  situation,  that  leaders  in  any  situation  will  possess  the 
same  traits;  (2)  the  trait  study  which  suggests  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  talk  about  leadership  traits  in  general,  but  only  about  the 
traits  manifested  in  concrete,  particular  situations.  Leadership 
traits  are  conceived  of  as  varying  from  situation  to  situation  and 
group  to  group. 

In  order  to  understand  the  reasons  which  have  fostered  the 
emergence  of  the  situational  studies  of  traits,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  some  of  the  implications  of  the  proposition  that  leader- 
ship traits  are  universal  and  will  not  vary  with  the  situation. 

If  this  proposition  were  to  be  demonstrated,  then  several 
things  should  follow:  (a)  the  traits  or  personal  qualities  which 
made  an  individual  a  leader  in  one  group  should  also  be  useful 
for  leadership  in  other  groups;  (b)  a  man  who  is  a  leader  in  one 
group  should  tend  to  be  a  leader  in  others. 

That  a  leader  is  involved  in  a  network  of  relationships  with 
other  individuals  who,  together  with  him,  comprise  a  group,  is  a 
consideration  the  full  implications  of  which  elude  these  trait- 
analysts.    No  matter  how  spontaneous  and  informal  the  group, 
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its  members  never  engage  in  random,  continually  unpatterned 
activities.  There  is  a  certain  degree  of  persistence  or  patterning 
in  the  activities  which  a  group  undertakes,  be  it  bowling,  playing 
bridge,  engaging  in  warfare,  or  shoplifting.  These  persisting  or 
habitual  group-activities,  among  other  things,  set  limitations  on 
the  kind  of  individuals  who  become  group  members  and,  no  less 
so,  upon  the  kind  of  individuals  who  come  to  lead  the  group. 

If  by  nothing  else,  the  traits  of  a  group's  leaders  are  limited 
by  the  traits  of  the  individuals  who  comprise  the  universe  from 
which  leaders  are  drawn.  Any  group  functions  as  an  attracting, 
repelling,  and  selecting  mechanism.  Not  all  individuals  would 
wish,  nor  could  they  if  they  so  desired,  to  become  members  of 
any  group.  As  obvious  examples:  modern  trade  unions  prac- 
tically always  exclude  employers  from  membership;  Girl  Scouts 
exclude  boys ;  armies,  those  physically  or  mentally  ill.  Similarly, 
pacifists  would  not  be  interested  in  joining  the  National  Guard, 
nor  would  political  conservatives  be  interested  in  obtaining  mem- 
bership in  radical  parties. 

Trait  studies  themselves  inform  us  that  psychological  traits 
are  not  distributed  uniformly  through  all  social  strata.  The  dis- 
tribution of  traits  differs  with  age,  education,  occupation,  and 
sex  ( 1 ) .  From  this  it  follows  that  members  of  particular  groups 
will  tend  to  possess  certain  traits  both  more  and  less  than  others. 
Since  leaders  tend  to  be  members  either  of  the  group  which  they 
lead  or  of  other  limited  groups,  one  may  expect  that  the  traits  of 
leaders  will  vary  with  those  of  their  group.  Jenkins,  in  a  recent 
summary  (4)  of  leadership  studies,  concludes  that  "Leaders  tend 
to  exhibit  certain  characteristics  in  common  with  the  members 
of  their  group.  Two  of  the  more  obvious  of  these  characteristics 
are  interests  and  social  background."  The  probability  seems 
great,  therefore,  that  the  leaders  of  some  groups  possess  some 
traits  different  from  the  leaders  of  other  groups,  and  that  "lead- 
ership traits"  are  not  universal. 

Not  only  are  the  traits  of  leaders  limited  by  the  traits  of  the 
individuals  from  which  leadership  is  drawn,  but  they  are  further 
limited  by  the  character  of  the  group's  specific  activities.  Even 
one  of  the  earlier  studies,  made  by  Caldwell  and  Wellman,  found 
that  while  certain  traits — physical  prowess,  for  example — were 
influential  in  the  selection  of  school  athletic  leaders,  these  traits 
were  not  characteristic  of  leaders  in  other  school  activities.  While 
height  may  be  helpful  to  basketball  players,  its  absence  did  not 
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deter  three  rather  short  men — Mussolini,  Hitler,  and  Lenin — 
from  assuming  the  leadership  of  nations.  In  this  vein,  Cecil  -Gibb 
writes:  "There  is  no  one  leadership  type  of  personality.-  One Tman 
might  achieve  leadership  status  because  he  has  superior  intellec- 
tual endowments  which  force  him  consistently  upon  the  notice 
of  others  and  make  them  dependent  upon  him.  A  second  achieves 
leadership  because  he  has  a  quiet  helpful  interest  in  fellow  gi'oup- 
members  and  because  what  British  phychiatrists  call  his  'contacts- 
is  good.  Leadership  resides  not  exclusively  in  the  individual  b^.t 
in  his  functional  relationship  with  other  members  of  his 
group"  (3). 

A.  J.  Murphy,  (6)  emphasizing  the  relative  fluidity  of  lead- 
ership traits,  points  out  that  the  "self-confidence"  of  a  work 
leader  may  disappear  if  his  group  is  placed  in  a  parlor  situation. 
Or  that  a  leader  noted  for  his  "dominance"  may  become  "shy" 
when  placed  in  a  situation  in  which  his  skills  are  not  useful.  Thus 
not  only  must  the  group  in  which  the  leader  operates  be  con- 
sidered, but  also  the  situation  which  the  group  encounters.  Both 
of  these  elements  seem  to  affect  the  character  of  leadership  traits. 
Jenkins'  first  conclusion  of  his  summary  of  leadership  studies 
emphasizes  this:  "Leadership  is  specific  to  the  particular  situa- 
tion under  investigation.  Who  becomes  a  leader  of  a  given  group 
engaging  in  a  particular  activity  and  what  the  leadership  char- 
acteristics are  in  the  given  case  are  a  function  of  the  specific 
situation  including  the  measuring  instruments  employed"  (4). 

The  interaction  between  skills  and  situations,  noted  by  Mur- 
phy above,  has  recently  received  cogent  amplification  by  the  OSS 
assessment  staff : 

"A  member  of  an  organization  who  cannot  do  what  is  ex- 
pected of  him  is  immediately  confronted  by  the  stress  of  self- 
criticism  and  of  criticism,  implicit  or  explicit,  from  his  super- 
visor and  from  his  co-workers.  His  self-confidence  will  diminish, 
and  feelings  of  inferiority  emerge ;  he  is  likely  to  become  hyper- 
sensitive and  defensive  in  his  social  relations,  and  blame  others 
for  his  own  shortcomings.  .  .  .  Thus,  as  soon  as  the  strength  of 
one  component — in  this  case  that  of  specific  ability — drops  below 
a  certain  minimum,  other  components  are  similarly  affected.  .  .  . 
Contrariwise,  a  man  whose  talents  are  exactly  suited  to  the  job 
assigned  to  him  and  who,  therefore,  attains  or  surpasses  the  level 
of  social  expectation  for  him,  will  be  continually  encouraged  by 
signs  of  approval  and  of  respect  from  his  associates,  and  under 
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these  conditions,  his  energy  and  initiative,  motivation,  effective 
intelligence,  emotional  stability,  and  social  relations  are  likely 
to  reach  their  maximum"  (7). 

The  intricate  relations  between  the  psychological  aspects  or 
traits  (skill,  self-confidence,  etc.)  and  the  group  aspects  (respect, 
approval),  so  clearly  described  above,  seem  most  likely  to  operate 
in  the  manner  described  in  a  culture  such  as  our  own.  That  is,  in 
our  culture  great  value  is  placed  on  specialized  skills  as  the  basis 
of  legitimating  occupancy  of  a  great  variety  of  roles,  often  includ- 
ing leadership  roles.  In  consequence,  the  presence  or  absence  of 
required  skills  may  elicit  a  stronger  group  response  in  our  society 
than  it  might  in  more  traditional  societies  where  skill  was  not 
such  a  primary  basis  of  legitimation. 

This  suggests  that  skill  may  not  be  an  open-sesame  to  lead- 
ership, universally  facilitating  ascent  to  or  success  in  it.  The 
situationists'  emphasis  on  the  role  of  skills  may  require  trimming 
to  more  modest  implications ;  in  particular,  limiting  its  operation 
to  groups  or  societies  outside  the  traditionalistic  orbit.  Formu- 
lated positively,  the  boundary  conditions  tacitly  assumed  by  the 
situationists — and  in  terms  of  which  their  proposed  interrela- 
tionship between  situationally-functional  skills  and  leadership 
appears  probable — include  a  relatively  high  division  of  labor  and 
degree  of  specialization,  an  emphasis  on  achievement  rather  than 
ascription  of  certain  statuses,  and  the  use  of  skills  as  a  basis  of 
achieving  and  legitimating  these  statuses. 

A  second  way  in  which  the  role  of  skills  may  be  culturally 
bounded  can  be  suggested.  The  OSS  analysis  of  the  consequences 
of  skill-deficiencies  or  skill-competencies,  their  extraction  of 
group  deference,  approval  or  respect,  or  their  opposites,  and  their 
effects  on  the  individual's  traits  (self-confidence,  initiative,  etc.) 
involve  certain  assumptions  about  personality. 

Specifically,  what  must  be  assumed  is  that  the  individual  | 
has  some  motive  or  need  for  the  high  degree  of  responsiveness 
which  he  manifests  to  group  judgments.  The  problem  rests  in 
the  character  of  the  motive  or  need.  To  find  individuals  respond- 1 
ing  to  their  groups,  adapting,  learning,  modifying  and  being' 
changed  is  not,  in  the  light  of  modern  psychology  and  sociology,' 
in  the  least  startling.  Some  degree  of  responsiveness  and  be-, 
havior  modification  must  be  accepted  as  "normal."  But  to  find, 
or  allege,  individuals  to  be  adaptable  to  the  extent  suggested  by 
the  situationists — that  is,  almost  infinitely  plastic — can  be  antici- 
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patecl  only  under  very  limited  psychological  and,  therefore,  cul- 
tural conditions. 

It  may  be  hypothesized  that  the  personality  which  would 
react  as  responsively  or  immediately  to  current  group  pressures 
is,  perhaps,  likely  to  manifest  a  weak  or  insecure  ego  and  is  in 
some  measure,  because  of  this,  extremely  dependent  upon  group 
judgments.  Too,  one  might  look  for  a  heavy  emotional  invest- 
ment in  "success."  Given  these  two  psychological  conditions, 
group  judgments  of  individual  worth  may  be  swiftly  responded 
to  by  the  individual.  Particularly  so,  if  these  judgments  explicitly 
or  implicity  involve  assessments  of  the  individual's  "success,"  for 
it  is  with  this  that,  in  our  culture,  the  individual's  sense  of  wor- 
thiness is  so  intimately  tied. 

If  such  psychological  conditions  are  pervasive,  they  must  be 
presumed  to  be  institutionally  compelled.  Possibly  they  emerge 
with  the  weakening  of  the  stable  traditional  relations  of  family, 
neighborhood  or  church,  and  their  substitution  by  the  shifting, 
calculating  ties  of  a  market  society.  But  the  intent  here  is  not 
to  define  the  specific  cultural  boundaries  yielding  validity  to  the 
situationist  propositions  about  the  fluidity  of  traits,  but  only  to 
suggest  that  these  are  definable. 

To  return  to  the  situationist  position: 

"In  practically  every  study  reviewed,"  writes  Jenkins, 
"leaders  showed  some  superiority  over  the  members  of  their 
group,  in  at  least  one  of  the  wide  variety  of  abilities.  The  only 
common  factor  appeared  to  be  that  leaders  in  a  particular  field 
tend  to  possess  superior  general  or  technical  competence  or 
knowledge  in  that  area"  (4) . 

Thus  distinctive  situations  make  specifically  different  de- 
mands for  skill,  and  individuals  failing  to  possess  these  will  be 
limited  in  their  chances  for  leadership.  It  is  in  this  context  that 
William  F.  Whyte's  comment  in  a  later  chapter,  to  the  effect  that 
street-corner  gang  leaders  tend  to  initiate  group  activities  in 
which  they  excel,  may  be  placed. 

The  unique  experiences  of  the  OSS  assessment  staff  under- 
score the  role  of  the  situation  still  further.  Directed  to  provide 
the  OSS  with  personnel  capable  of  performing  secret  missions, 
the  assessment  staff  therefore  only  had  a  general  idea  of  the 
assignment  each  man  was  to  undertake.  Consequently  the  assess- 
ment men  could  rate  candidates  only  "according  to  their  con- 
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ception  of  all-round  men  in  a  given  field  of  activity."  In  attempt- 
ing to  explain  why  many  of  the  men  to  whom  they  gave  "high" 
ratings  received  "low"  appraisals  from  the  units  to  which  they 
were  assigned,  the  assessment  staff  writes :  ".  .  .  actually,  the 
assessed  man  who  went  overseas  was  not  called  upon  to  deal 
fairly  well  with  a  multiplicity  of  rather  general  situations,  but 
to  deal  very  well  with  a  limited  number  of  specific  situations  .  .  . 
these  men  were  appraised  in  the  theater  according  to  how  effec- 
tively they  performed  a  particular  role  in  a  particular  loca- 
tion" (7). 

Though  not  intended  to  refer  to  leadership  alone,  these  con- 
clusions of  the  OSS  staff  strongly  suggest  the  limitations  which 
concrete  situations  place  upon  the  utility  of  leadership  traits. 
It  was  clearly  not  enough  to  know  the  candidate's  general  field 
of  activity  to  successfully  predict  his  performance ;  a  man  gener- 
ally competent  in  a  field  often  would  be  judged  incompetent  to 
handle  the  specific  situation  in  which  he  found  himself.  It  is 
significant,  too,  that  the  assessment  staff's  prediction  about  the 
performance  of  the  candidates  was  much  more  successful  for 
those  who  "undertook  the  missions  originally  proposed  for  them 
than  it  was  in  the  case  of  men  who  were  given  entirely  different 
missions  on  arriving  overseas"  (7). 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  major  lines  of  argument  which 
those  who  consider,  as  Gibb  states,  that  "leadership  is  relative 
always  to  the  situation,"  have  used  in  refutation  of  that  branch 
of  the  trait  school  which  held  leadership  qualities  to  be  the  same 
in  all  situations.  By  and  large,  the  former  school,  characterizable 
as  "situationists,"  have  won  the  day.  By  now  it  is  probably  true 
that  most  social  scientists  would  sympathize  with  A.  H.  Lloyd 
when  he  spoke  even  of  great  individual  leadership  as  a  "noble 
fiction."  But  uneasy  rests  the  head  that  wears  the  crown  of 
science. 

For  even  among  the  situationists  themselves,  one  might  say 
among  the  very  situationists  who  have  done  some  of  the  most 
original  and  distinguished  thinking  about  leadership,  certain  in- 
congruous notes  are  heard.  The  hypothesis  that  there  are  indeed 
certain  traits  found  among  all  leaders  occasionally  peers  out  of 
the  cracks  of  situationist  paragraphs,  jarring  us  out  of  our  com- 
placency. Even  a  field  social-psychologist,  such  as  J.  F.  Brown, 
oriented  to  the  determining  role  of  the  situation  and  its  structure, 
has  implied  this.   "It  would  be  absurd,"  he  writes,  "to  deny  that 
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two  factors  of  a  semibiological  nature  are  important  in  leader- 
ship, intelligence  and  psychosexual  appeal.  Of  these,  probably 
the  most  important  is  intelligence"  (2). 

It  is  significant,  also,  that  the  sociometrist,  Helen  H.  Jen- 
nings, emphasizing  as  she  does  that  leadership  is  the  product  of 
"interpersonal  interaction  and  not  of  the  attributes  residing 
within  persons,"  nevertheless  concludes  that  while  leadership 
roles  differ  greatly,  certain  constant  characteristics  of  leaders 
were  found  in  her  own  studies.  Her  comments  seem  to  be  of  such 
crucial  theoretical  importance  as  to  deserve  extensive  quotation : 

"In  a  population  so  large  as  that  of  the  test-community, 
the  varieties  of  leadership  are  manifold.  Nevertheless,  in 
personality  a  number  of  characteristics  of  leaders  stand  out 
as  common  attributes.  Each  leader  'improves'  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  membership,  through  one  method  or  the 
other,  the  social  milieu.  Each  widens  the  social  field  for 
participation  of  others  (and  indirectly  her  own  social  space) 
by  ingratiating  them  into  activities,  introducing  new  activi- 
ties, and  by  fostering  tolerance  on  the  part  of  one  member 
towards  another.  Each  leader  shows  a  feeling  for  when  to 
censure  and  when  to  praise  .  .  .  No  leader  is  invariably  a 
'pleasant'  person  .  .  .  instead  each  is  definite  in  her  stand 
and  will  fight  for  what  she  considers  'right'  .  .  .  each  leader 
appears  to  succeed  in  controlling  her  own  moods  at  least  to 
the  extent  of  not  inflicting  negative  feelings  of  depression 
or  anxiety  upon  others.  Each  appears  to  hold  her  own  coun- 
sel and  not  to  confide  her  personal  worries  except  to  a 
selected  friend  or  two  .  .  .  Each  appears  able  to  establish 
rapport  quickly  and  effectively  with  a  wide  range  of  other 
personalities  . . .  Each  appears  to  possess  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  unusual  capacity  to  identify  with  others  .  .  ."  (5). 

Gibb  makes  a  similar  comment:  "There  do  seem  to  be, 
however,  certain  general  characteristics  of  personality,  the  pos- 
session of  which  does  not  necessarily  cause  a  man  to  have  leader- 
ship status  conferred  upon  him,  but  which  does  place  him  higher 
than  he  would  otherwise  be  on  the  scale  of  choice  in  any 
group"  (3). 

The  hypothesis  that  there  are  some  traits  common  to  all 
leaders  is  presently  unfashionable.  Recognition  that  this  is  so 
should  serve  as  a  warning  signal,  cautioning  scientist  and  layman 
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alike  to  "go  slow."  For  without  the  utmost  care  we  may  too 
easily  shrug  aside  the  potentialities  of  this  hypothesis.  Several 
questions  devolve  about  the  problem: 

1.  Do  social  scientists  today  have  any  reliable  evidence  con- 
cerning allegedly  universal  leadership  traits? 

2.  Whether  or  not  such  evidence  exists,  what  reasons  may 
be  advanced  for  expecting  that  some  traits  common  to 
all  leaders  might  be  found? 

3.  Finally,  and  this  is  the  most  crucial  question  of  all,  how 
is  it  that  some  traits  have  not  been  discovered  which — 
while  not  universal — are  at  least  common  to  leaders  in 
more  than  one  or  two  situations  or  groups?  Jenkins' 
study  found,  for  example,  "wide  variations  in  the  char- 
acteristics of  individuals  who  become  leaders  in  similar 
situations,  and  even  greater  divergence  in  leadership 
behavior  in  different  situations." 

To  consider  the  first  question,  is  there  any  reliable  evidence 
demonstrating  the  existence  of  traits  common  to  all  leaders?  The 
answer  is  plainly  no.  Jenkins  notes  that  a  "number  of  studies 
suggest  superiority  of  leaders  over  those  in  their  groups  in 
physiques,  age,  education,  and  socio-economic  background  .  .  ." 
He  is  perhaps  enjoying  an  understatement  when  he  adds: 
".  .  .  but  the  need  for  further  research  in  this  connection  is 
evident"  (4). 
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Part  Two: 

IDENTIFYING  LEADERS  AND  LEADERSHIP  BEHAVIOR 

A.    Observafion  Evaluation  Methods 

1 .  Leadership  Among  Preschool  Children 

Miidred  6.  Parfen 

Abridged  from  the  Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychol- 
ogy, 1933,  27,  430-440,  with  permission  of  the  author  and 
the  American  Psychological  Association,  Inc.  This  article 
represents  one  of  the  early  controlled  studies  in  which 
obsei'vations  were  made  of  leadership  behavior  in  child- 
ren's groups.  The  method  used  proved  to  be  successful  in 
furnishing  reliable  measures  of  leadership  and  the  leader- 
ship scores  obtained  were  valid  when  compared  with 
teachers'  leadership  ratings  of  students.  A  number  of 
personal  variables  related  to  leadership   are  discussed. 

An  earlier  paper  discussed  the  extensity  and  one  phase  of 
the  intensity  of  group  participation  among  preschool  children. 
The  present  article  deals  with  that  essential  component  of  or- 
ganized group  life,  leadership.  In  approaching  the  problem,  two 
assumptions  were  made: 'first,  that  leadership  is  not  a  simple 
trait,  possessed  to  a  maximum  degree  or  not  at  all,  but  that  it  is 
present  in  varying  quantities  and  that  the  degree  of  leadership 
of  any  child  can  be  observed  and  measured  during  his  spon- 
taneous activities ;  and  second,  that  leadership  is  a  function  of 
the  personnel  of  the  group  and  of  its  activities,  as  well  as  of  each 
individual  child.  The  problems  presented  in  this  study  are,  then, 
to  devise  a  method  for  observing  and  measuring  leadership  at 
the  preschool  age,  to  obtain  reliable  and  valid  measures  by  the 
use  of  this  method,  and  to  analyze  the  data  for  factors  that 
encourage  or  discourage  the  development  of  leadership. 
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Method 

Records  of  leadership  were  made  simultaneously  with  the 
observations  of  group  participation.  These  were  made  daily  dur- 
ing- the  winter  and  spring  of  1927  on  the  children  in  the  Nursery 
School  of  the  Institute  of  Child  Welfare,  The  University  of  Min- 
nesota. The  method,  in  brief,  was  that  of  observing  each  child 
for  a  one-minute  interval  during  the  morning  free  play  hour.  The 
order  for  observing  the  children  was  prepared  in  advance,  and 
the  names  were  suitably  rotated  from  day  to  day,  so  that  each 
child  was  observed  an  equal  number  of  times  in  the  early,  the 
middle,  and  the  late  part  of  the  hour.  Sixty  or  more  one-minute 
samples  of  behavior  were  obtained  on  34  children. 

The  extent  of  group  participation  in  the  child's  play  was 
classified  into  the  categories :  unoccupied  behavior,  solitary  play, 
onlooker  behavior,  parallel  play,  associative  play,  and  cooperative 
or  organized  supplementary  play.  The  child's  role  in  the  group 
was  classified  under  the  headings:  F,  following  another  child's 
directions;  N,  neither  directing  nor  following,  but  pursuing  his 
own  desires  at  will;  B,  both  directing  and  following — that  is 
holding  an  intermediate  position  wherein  he  directed  some  chil- 
dren and  followed  others;  R,  reciprocally  directing  or  sharing 
leadership  equally  with  another  child,  either  by  alternating  the 
leadership  or  by  the  two  mutually  directing  the  group  activities ; 
and  D,  directing  the  group.  The  games  and  toys  with  which  the 
children  played  were  recorded  for  the  light  they  might  throw  on 
leadership. 

Only  the  extremes  were  easily  classified  under  these  heads. 
The  observer's  subjective  impressions  received  from  the  tones  in 
which  the  commands  were  given  and  the  willingness  or  reluc- 
tance with  which  they  were  obeyed  was  the  deciding  factor  in 
cases  of  doubtful  classification.  The  following  examples  of  be- 
havior classified  as  directing  illustrate  the  lack  of  clear-cut  dis- 
tinctions : 

Commanding  another  child  to  do  something  he  has  not 
started  to  do. 

Showing  a  child  how  to  do  something  which  he  planned  to 
do  or  was  already  doing,  by:  criticizing  the  method  of  perform- 
ance, e.g.,  "No,  the  other  way,"  "Look  out,"  Do  it  this  way" ;  or 
criticizing  the  length  of  time  taken,  e.g.,  "Hurry  up,"  Don't  go  so 
fast,"  "Wait  until  I  get  baby's  wraps  on." 
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Telling  another  child  that  he  cannot  do  something  he  wishes 
to  do,  or  giving  him  permission  to  do  something,  e.g.,  "You  can't 
come  in,"  "You  can  play  with  us." 

Suggesting  some  activity  and  asking  the  child  if  he  would 
like  to  imitate  another,  e.g.,  "Play  you  are  all  stuck  in  the  mud," 
"Let's  do  this,"  "Would  you  like  to  sit  in  the  sand  like  me?" 

Playing  a  directing  role,  e.g..  Mother,  traffic  cop,  teacher, 
driver. 

Assigning  roles  to  everyone,  e.g.,  "You  are  my  little  boy," 
"Now  I'm  the  doctor." 

Insisting  upon  having  his  own  way,  e.g.,  "No,  I'm  going  to 
tie  my  shoe  laces,"  "I  can  come  if  I  want  to." 

Directing  one  child  to  direct  another,  e.g.,  "Don't  let  him 
come  up." 

The  complexity  of  the  phenomenon  of  leadership  is  even 
more  marked  than  these  verbal  illustrations  indicate.  Frequently 
not  words  but  actions,  gestures,  and  facial  expressions  con- 
veyed orders  to  the  children.  This  was  particularly  true  in  leader- 
ship that  used  brute  force  in  compelling  obedience.  Diplomatic  di- 
recting was  even  more  difficult  to  recognize.  Round-about  sug- 
gestions were  made  that  would  lead  to  the  desired  end.  Since 
this  end  could  not  be  perceived  directly,  many  cases  of  artful 
leadership  must  have  been  overlooked.  In  general,  however,  the 
ulterior  motives  of  the  children  were  not  too  subtle  for  an  adult 
who  could  see  a  situation  completed.  One-minute  observations  are 
too  short  for  the  observer  to  see  the  outcome;  hence  it  is  likely 
that  much  leadership  by  diplomacy  was  not  appreciated. 

Artful  and  brute  force  leaders. — The  two  types  of  directing, 
artful  and  forceful,  were  particularly  evident  in  the  cases  of 
girl  D4,  aged  4  years  and  4  months  and  boy  N3,  aged  3  years  and 
11  months.  Clear-cut  differences  between  them  in  their  method 
of  leading  are  to  be  seen  in  these  excerpts  from  their  conversa- 
tions. 

Conversation  of  D4,  the  artful  director: 

"You  haven't  a  strong  enough  stick ;  I  have." 

"Honey,  don't  play  with  mama's  dishes." 

"No,  that's  not  baby.  Do  you  want  me  to  spank  you  ?" 

"All  right,  you  pour,  don't  sprinkle  the  same  place  as  I  do. 
Now  wait  a  minute." 

"Let's  go  over  to  hide  us.  Joan  can't  come  in  here." 

"We'll  pound  this  way." 
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"Let's  play  you're  Harriet.  Can  I  come  over  and  play?" 

"Helen,  don't  go  in  there  because  he  hit  me.  I'll  give  'im  a 
good  sock  in  the  head.  Helen,  get  out,  or  I'll  tell  your  mother  you 
are  av^ful  mean." 

"I'll  blow  in  it.  Put  it  in  the  box." 

"Joan,  you  can  give  me  a  ride  on  the  back  of  yours  (kiddy 
car)  and  Lawrence  can  give  me  a  ride  on  the  back  of  his." 

Conversation  of  N3,  one  who  used  physical  force,  if  neces- 
sary : 

"Are  you  doing  what  I  tell  you  ?  Don't  put  it  down." 

"Stop!  Yes.  Run  so  you  won't  get  tired." 

"Hey,  you  can't  get  up  there.  No.  Watch." 

"Stand  up  that  way.  Come  on,  I'll  get  some  blocks  and  play 
he  eats  them." 

"Don't  eat  that,  it's  poison." 

"This  is  going  to  be  the  jail.  Get  off." 

"Who  wants  to  slide  down?  No,  not  you.  Kids,  let's  go  to 
bed." 

"I  know  how  we  are  going  to  make  this.  This  is  going  to  be 
the  station.  No,  not  like  that." 

"You  start  like  this  and  up  like  this." 

"Stop,  we  have  to  go  to  the  battery  shop.  Come  in  and  say 
you  want  a  battery." 

"Throw  it  like  this." 

Consistency  of  the  record  taking. — In  spite  of  the  difficulties 
in  observation  and  interpretation,  the  recording  proved  very 
consistent.  Four  assistants  who  observed  simultaneously  with 
the  author  agreed  on  the  average  in  87%  of  the  items  recorded. 

Measurements  of  Leadership 

Composite  leadership  scores  were  computed  by  assigning 
arbitrary  weights  to  each  of  the  categories  as  follows: 

Following  (F)  - - —2 

Independently  pursuing  own  ends  (N) —1 

Both  directing  and  following  (B) 1 

Reciprocally  directing  (R) 2 

Directing  (D.. 3 

Reliability. — Reliability  coefficients  were  obtained  by  run- 
ning rank  order  correlations  between  the  sum  of  the  scores  for 
even  days  and  those  for  odd  days.  These  coefficients  are  com- 
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pared  with  those  for  group  participation  in  the  table  below.  The 
child's  leadership,  it  is  apparent,  is  much  less  consistent  than 

Leadership  Group  Participation 

rho  rho 

10  odd  days  with  10  even  days  .39  .76 

20  odd  days  with  10  even  days  .44  .90 

30  odd  days  with  10  even  days  .73 

the  degree  of  his  group  participation.  Ten  observations  of  social 
participation  yielded  a  more  stable  measure  than  did  30  observa- 
tions of  leadership.  Nevertheless  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
uniformity  of  leadership  scores  obtained  from  a  sufficiently  large 
number  of  observations. 

Validation  against  teachers'  ratings. — Five  teachers  rated 
each  of  the  34  children  in  the  two  traits  of  social  participation 
and  leadership.  The  rating  scheme  was  one  wherein  each  child 
was  compared  with  every  other  in  the  school.  The  rating  sheet 
was  headed  with  the  name  of  the  child  in  question,  and  along 
the  left  margin  were  listed  all  the  other  children.  The  teachers 
were  instructed  to  recall  with  what  children  the  child  under  con- 
sideration played  for  as  much  as  a  week  or  longer,  and  to  mark 
each  of  their  names  with  the  symbols,  F,  N,  B,  R,  or  Do  to  in- 
dicate the  degree  to  which  the  rated  child  dominated  his  social 
contacts  with  these  children.  The  teachers'  ratings  were  then 
scored  by  applying  the  weighting  system  outlined  above.  To  cite 
an  example,  teacher  A  recalled  having  observed  child  D4  direct- 
ing seven  children  and  reciprocally  directing  three ;  hence  D4's 
leadership  rating  was  27  (D  21  plus  R6). 

These  ratings,  correlated  with  leadership  scores  obtained 
from  60  one-minute  observations,  yielded  the  coefficients  pre- 
sented in  Table  1. 

Table  1 
Teachers'  Ratings  Correlated  with  Leadership  Scores 


Single    Teacher's 

Combined  Teacher's 

Ratings 

rho 

Ratings 

rho 

A 

.65 

A  and  B 

.77 

B 

.70 

A  and  B  and  C 

.83 

C 

.71 

A  and  B  and  C  and  D 

.82 

D 

.54 

A  and  B  and  C  and  D  and  E 

.81 

E 

.53 
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The  ratings  of  each  teacher  show  a  marked  agreement  with 
the  leadership  scores.  Raters  D  and  E,  whose  ratings  correlate 
least  highly  with  the  leadership  scores,  were  research  assistants 
who  spent  less  time  with  the  children  during  the  free  play  hour 
than  did  the  three  full-time  teachers. 

In  all  cases  the  combined  ratings  correlate  more  highly 
with  leadership  scores  than  do  the  individual  ratings.  On  the 
whole  the  teachers'  ratings  of  leadership  do  not  agree  so  closely 
with  the  scores  derived  from  controlled  observations  as  do  the 
ratings  and  the  scores  for  social  participation.  Nevertheless  the 
agreement  is  high  enough  to  warrant  the  use  of  teachers'  ratings 
of  leadership  made  from  their  recollections  of  the  children's  be- 
havior in  case  the  use  of  the  one-minute  sampling  method  is  not 
practical. 

Quantitative  Analysis  of  Leadership 

The  quantitative  data  will  be  analyzed  in  two  ways:  first, 
by  computing  the  relative  frequencies  of  the  different  types  of 
leadership;  and  second  by  presenting  the  composite  scores. 

Types  of  leadership. — Independent  pursuit  of  their  own  ends 
was  by  far  the  most  frequently  indulged-in  type  of  play  among 
the  group  as  a  whole.  But  there  were  marked  individual  differ- 
ences, the  two  extremes  being  represented  by  boy  K2,  who  played 
independently  99%  of  the  time,  and  N3,  who  pursued  his  own 
ends  without  influencing  the  children  around  him  only  15%  of 
the  time.  Both  boys  come  from  the  lower  occupational  levels, 
from  similar  racial  stock,  have  I.Q.'s  somewhat  above  average, 
and  are  large  for  their  ages ;  N3  is  a  few  months  older  and  en- 
tered the  Nursery  School  four  months  earlier.  The  only  other 
known  environmental  difference  between  the  two  is  their  po- 
sition in  their  families.  K2  is  the  youngest  in  a  family  of  five 
children,  whereas  N3  is  an  only  child.  This  difference,  however, 
would  not  lead  one  to  anticipate  the  difference  in  leadership.  In- 
deed one  might  have  predicted  that  the  only  child  would  play  in- 
dependently, and  the  child  from  a  large  family  would  often  be 
found  in  the  roles  of  following  or  directing,  in  which  he  must 
have  had  experience  in  the  home  situation. 

The  majority  of  the  children  were  never  observed  in  the  in- 
termediate position  of  directing  some  and  following  others ;  and 
the  17  children  who  exhibited  this  type  of  leadership  did  so  very 
rarely.  ^ 
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Only  three  of  the  children  were  never  observed  in  the  role 
of  follower,  but  more  than  half  the  children  showed  this  negative 
type  of  leadership  in  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  observations. 
No  striking  differences  in  the  intelligence,  occupational  level,  age, 
nationality,  or  number  of  siblings  exists  between  the  three  chil- 
dren who  never  followed  and  the  three  who  followed  more  than 
25%  of  the  time.  One  may  well  raise  the  question  as  to  whether 
there  are  "born  followers."  The  fact  that  the  three  greatest  fol- 
lowers, J4,  13,  and  H3,  were  found  in  the  roles  of  reciprocal  di- 
rectors and  directors  of  others  more  frequently  than  the  average 
child  gives  a  partial  answer  to  this  question,  and  supports  the 
view  that  leadership  is  largely  a  function  of  the  total  situation. 
Futhermore,  these  three  followers  played  more  frequently  with 
N3,  the  greatest  leader,  than  they  did  with  any  other  child ;  and 
only  once  was  one  of  these  followers  observed  to  follow  the  di- 
rections of  a  child  other  than  N3.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  tech- 
niques of  leadership  are  learned  through  being  the  follower  of  a 
forceful  leader.  It  is  the  author's  impression  that  these  three 
young  followers  employed  the  same  brute  force  methods  as  their 
leader.  In  fact  the  mother  of  H3  voiced  her  regret  that  she  lived 
next  door  to  the  family  of  N3  because  her  son  learned  to  play 
"roughly"  like  N3. 

Reciprocal  leadership  occurred  with  greater  frequency  than 
following.  The  four  children  who  were  most  frequently  observed 
as  mutual  directors  of  the  group  were  all  older  than  the  four  chil- 
dren who  were  found  in  this  role  least  often.  One  possible  ex- 
planation of  this  age  difference  in  mutual  directing  is  that  a 
good  command  of  language  is  essential  in  conveying  directions  to 
others.  Language  is  particularly  important  in  reciprocal  directing, 
wherein  alternations  of  plans  and  adjustments  of  the  wills  of  two 
individuals  often  must  take  place  before  overt  activity  begins. 
Perhaps  the  rudiments  of  those  much-talked-of  traits  "adequate 
adjustment"  and  "mal-adjustment"  are  to  be  found  in  the  re- 
ciprocal leadership  of  the  preschool  years.  The  high  social  par- 
ticipation scores  and  the  large  number  of  playmates  of  the  re- 
ciprocal leaders  indicate  that  they  are  a  more  social  group  than 
the  children  who  rank  low  in  mutual  directing. 

Fourteen  children  were  never  observed  as  directing  group 
activities ;  and  only  three  children  were  directors  in  more  than 
15%  of  the  situations  in  which  they  were  observed.  N3  was  the 
"big  boss"  in  two-thirds  of  the  situations  in  which  he  was  ob- 
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served.  Of  the  14  children  who  never  directed  activities  of  others, 
five  were  above  the  mean  age  and  had  been  in  the  Nursery  School 
longer  than  most  of  the  children.  These  five  were  not  wholly 
lacking  in  leadership,  however,  since  four  of  them  ranked  above 
average  in  reciprocal  directing.  The  sexes  were  equally  repre- 
sented in  both  reciprocal  and  exclusive  directing. 

An  interesting  difference  in  the  number  of  children  directed 
existed  between  N3,  the  "bully"  and  D4,  the  "diplomat."  During 
20  observations  the  "bully"  directed  only  13  different  children 
and  10  of  these  he  directed  only  once.  In  general  his  efforts  were 
concentrated  on  a  few  children  who  formed  his  "gang" ;  during 
the  20  observations  he  directed  one  child,  either  alone  or  in  a 
group,  10  times,  a  second  7  times,  and  a  third  6  times.  D4  "art- 
fully" directed  20  different  children  during  20  observations.  The 
modal  size  of  group  for  both  leaders  was  three.  Judging  from 
his  conversation  it  would  seem  that  N3's  groups  were  limited  in 
size  partly  because  other  children  than  those  in  his  gang  were 
afraid  of  him,  and  partly  because  he  closed  his  groups  to  all  but 
a  few  select  friends.  D4,  on  the  other  hand,  increased  her  fol- 
lowers by  soliciting  individuals  to  enter  her  group. 

Leadership  scores. — When  the  weighted  scores  for  60  ob- 
servations were  computed  for  each  child  only  seven  of  the  chil- 
dren received  positive  scores.  The  score  of  N3,  the  "brute  force" 
leader,  was  136, — more  than  100  points  higher  than  the  score  of 
any  other  child.  The  distribution  of  scores  is  as  follows: 

Score  Cases 

-69  to  -50  6 

-49  to  -30  12 

-29  to  -10  9 

-  9  to  -10  4 

11  to     30  3           V 

Above  31  1 

The  seven  children  earning  positive  scores  in  leadership 
were  compared  with  the  seven  children  who  had  the  lowest  ranks. 
The  average  of  the  leaders  was  3  years  and  6  months — more 
than  a  year  older  than  the  non-leaders,  who  averaged  2  years  and 
4  months.  The  average  I.Q.  for  the  leaders  was  122,  with  a  range 
from  111  to  134;  that  for  the  non-leaders  was  110,  with  a  range 
from  85  to  125.  The  rank  order  correlation  between  I.Q.  and 
leadership  scores  was  .34.  This  seems  to  warrant  the  conclusion 
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that  although  high  intelligence  is  no  guarantee  of  leadership, 
yet  it  is  one  of  the  traits  possessed  by  leaders.  Of  the  seven 
leaders,  six  came  from  the  upper  three  occupational  levels, 
whereas  only  three  of  the  non-leaders  came  from  the  three  higher 
levels. 

Factors  Related  to  Leadership 

Age. — Independent  pursuits  steadily  decline  with  age.  Fol- 
lowing behavior  increases  in  frequency  at  the  earliest  ages, 
reaches  its  peak  late  in  the  third  year,  and  decreases  in  the 
fourth.  The  intermediate  position  of  directing  some  and  follow- 
ing others  does  not  appear  until  the  third  year  and  shows  no 
tendency  to  increase  in  frequency  thereafter.  Reciprocal  leader- 
ship reaches  its  maximum  in  the  first  half  of  the  third  year ;  in- 
deed shared  leadership  replaces  a  large  amount  of  the  independ- 
ent play  that  is  lost  at  this  period.  Directing  activities  are  most 
frequent  at  the  oldest  age  level. 

The  rank  order  correlation  between  the  single  category  D, 
directing,  and  age  was  .53;  and  that  between  N,  independent 
play  was  — .79.  The  correlation  between  age  and  composite 
leadership  scores  was  .67. 

Social  participation. — Since  a  child  could  not  lead  others 
without  participating  in  social  groups,  a  high  positive  correlation 
should  exist  between  social  participation  scores  and  leadership. 
The  obtained  correlation  was  .97. 

Changes  in  leadership. — In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the 
children  changed  in  leadership  as  the  year  wore  on,  composite 
scores  were  computed  for  the  first  20,  the  middle  20,  and  the  last 
20  observations.  In  general,  these  groups  of  observations  were 
made  in  January,  and  February,  March  and  April,  May  and  June, 
respectively.  The  average  scores  with  their  standard  deviations 
were  as  follows :  first  20—8.5  ±  9.6 ;  middle  20—5.1  ±  15.5 ;  third 
20 — 3.2  ±  13.4.  The  trend  of  the  group  w^as  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  leadership;  greater  progress  was  evinced  between  the 
first  and  middle  20  observations  than  between  the  middle  and 
last.  Individual  differences  in  leadership  were  more  marked  in 
the  middle  and  last  20  observations  than  in  the  first.  Six  of  the 
nine  children  who  received  positive  scores  during  the  middle  20 
observations  obtained  negative  scores  during  the  first  and  last 
periods.  Though  they  were  able  to  dominate  other  children  for  a 
time,  they  were  unable  to  retain  their  status  as  leaders.  Ap- 
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parently  the  middle  period  was  one  in  which  the  children  found 
their  places,  and  cumulative  experience  in  these  positions  en- 
abled each  child  to  hold  his  place  as  a  leader  or  follower  there- 
after with  a  minimum  of  effort  and  resistance  from  others.  One 
child,  N3,  maintained  his  position  as  foremost  leader  of  the  group 
in  all  three  groups  of  observations.  Eight  children  made  con- 
sistent gains  in  leadership  ranking,  and  four  progressively 
ranked  lower  from  period  to  period. 

Conclusions 

Observations  of  the  spontaneous  play  of  nursery  school 
children  by  the  one-minute  sampling  method  proved: 

1.  That  leadership  may  be  consistently  recorded  by  this 
method. 

2.  That  60  one-minute  samples  of  behavior  furnish  reliable 
measures  of  leadership  when  appropriate  weights  are  assigned 
to  the  various  categories  of  leadership. 

3.  That  weighted  leadership  scores  are  valid  measures  of 
leadership  since  they  show  marked  agreement  with  teachers' 
ratings  of  that  trait. 

4.  That  even  at  the  preschool  age  there  are  two  definite 
types  of  leaders — the  "diplomat"  and  the  "bully."  The  former, 
by  artful  and  indirect  suggestions,  controls  a  large  number  of 
children;  the  latter  employs  brute  force  in  "bossing"  the  small 
group  he  has  chosen  for  his  "gang." 

5.  That  independent  play  is  most  characteristic  of  all  ages, 
but  decreases  in  frequency  as  the  children  grow  older;  and  that 
following  behavior,  reciprocal  directing,  and  directing  increase 
with  age. 

6.  That  individual  differences  in  directing,  following,  and 
independent  pursuit  outweigh  the  differences  that  are  attribut- 
able to  age. 

7.  That  sex  differences  in  leadership  are  negligible. 

8.  That  leaders  somewhat  exceed  non-leaders  in  intelli- 
gence. 

9.  That  leaders  come  from  higher  occupational  classes  than 
non-leaders. 

10.  That  there  is  a  trend  toward  development  of  leadership 
as  the  school  year  advances. 


Lm  The  Behavior  of  Leaders  and  Other  Group  Members 

Launor  F.  Carter,  William  Haythorn, 
Beatrice  Shriver,  and  John  Lanzetta 

Abridged  from  the  Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychol- 
ogy, 1951,  46,  589-595,  with  permission  of  the  authors  and 
the  American  Psychological  Association,  Inc.  Two  ob- 
servers categorized  the  behavior  of  members  of  five  small 
groups  on  53  categories.  The  groups  worked  on  I'easoning, 
mechanical  assembly,  and  discussion  tasks.  The  results 
compare  the  activities  of  various  members  of  the  group, 
with  emphasis  on  the  behaviors  which  characterized  those 
who  emerged  as  leaders. 

The  psychological  literature  is  replete  with  lists  of  behaviors 
or  traits  which  purport  to  characterize  leaders.  Psychology  for 
the  Armed  Services  (4)  has  a  section  on  "The  Attributes  of 
Leadership"  which  suggests  that  a  leader  exercises  authority,  is 
competent,  industrious,  confident,  responsible,  etc.  Bird  (3)  re- 
viewed "approximately  twenty  inquiries  bearing  some  semblance 
to  controlled  investigations"  and  compiled  a  list  of  79  traits 
which  were  said  to  characterize  the  behavior  of  leaders.  As  Bird 
points  out,  "suprisingly  little  overlapping  is  found  from  study  to 
study."  More  recently  there  have  been  careful  investigations 
attempting  to  characterize  the  followers'  opinions  regarding 
typical  leadership  behavior.  Notable  among  these  studies  are 
those  of  Hemphill  (9),  Roff  (13),  and  Sanford  (14).  In  each  of 
these  studies,  respondents  were  asked  to  describe  the  things 
leaders  did  or,  as  in  part  of  Sanford's  study,  the  things  leaders 
should  do.  While  such  reports  are  very  useful  in  giving  the  non- 
leaders'  perceptions  of  what  they  think  leaders  do  or  should  do, 
they  may  not  adequately  represent  the  actual  behavior  of  the 
leaders  on  which  the  respondents  are  reporting.  This  problem 
seems  particularly  acute  in  those  studies  in  which  information 
was  collected  some  months  after  the  respondents  had  left  the 
groups  on  which  they  were  reporting.  It  would  at  least  seem  rea- 
sonable that  these  results  include  a  mixture  of  actual  behavior, 
the  respondents'  rationalizations  regarding  the  behavior,  and 
cultural  stereotypes  of  good  and  poor  leadership. 
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There  have  been  surprisingly  few  attempts  to  describe  by 
direct  observation  with  immediate  recording  the  behavior  ex- 
hibited by  persons  in  a  group  setting.  Parten  (12)  and  Murphy 
(11)  have  made  such  observations  on  young  children  and  recently 
Bales  (1)  has  given  a  more  detailed  characterization  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  members  of  one  group  of  five  persons.  Lippitt  (10) 
has  presented  some  data  showing  the  relative  contributions  of 
leader  and  delegate  in  a  discussion  group,  but  uses  only  very 
molar  descriptive  categories.  As  far  as  is  known,  there  is  no  de- 
tailed description  of  the  actual  behavior  of  group  members  ob- 
tained in  such  a  fashion  as  to  allow  definitive  statements  regard- 
ing the  activities  of  one  member  relative  to  those  of  other 
members.  This  study  reports  such  results.  Lest  there  be  mis- 
understanding, it  should  be  emphasized  that  the  particular  results 
obtained  are  certainly  not  characteristics  of  leaders  in  all  situa- 
tions or  for  groups  of  any  size.  They  are  thought  to  be  charac- 
teristic of  individuals  working  in  small  homogeneous  groups  on 
tasks  similar  to  those  described. 

PROCEDURE 

The  Ss  were  forty  NROTC  junior  students.  By  means  of  socio- 
metric  measures  of  friendship  and  leadership,  the  forty  <Ss  were 
formed  into  five  groups  of  eight  with  leadership  potential  ratings 
as  equal  as  possible  and  mutual  friendship  ratings  as  low  as  pos- 
sible. Each  of  these  groups  of  eight  was  then  run  in  a  leaderless 
group  session  on  three  tasks:  reasoning,  mechanical  assembly,  and 
discussion.  The  tasks  are  described  in  some  detail  in  a  previous 
publication  (5).  On  the  basis  of  leadership  ratings  of  performance 
on  these  three  tasks,  each  group  was  broken  into  two  smaller 
groups  of  four,  selected  so  that  each  group  would  have  an  approxi- 
mately equal  distribution  of  leadership  ability.  These  groups  of 
four  were  then  run  on  three  similar  tasks.  In  the  results  this  group 
will  be  referred  to  as  working  in  "the  emergent  situation.'"  At  the 
second  meeting  of  the  group  of  four  one  member  was  withdrawn 
and  replaced  by  an  individual  having  a  similar  leadership  rating 
but  from  another  group.  This  new  individual  was  appointed  as 
the  leader  in  the  presence  of  the  other  three  group  members. 

While  the  subjects  were  working  on  the  tasks  they  were  observed 
through  one-way  mirrors  by  two  independent  observers  who  classi- 
fied their  behavior  in  terms  of  a  coding  system  involving  53  cate- 
gories. This  system  and  the  categories  are  described  in  detail  else- 
where (6).  At  the  completion  of  each  task  the  observers  rated 
each  of  the  subjects  on  a  seven-point  rating  scale  on  a  number  of 
characteristics  including  leadership.  The  reliability  of  the  ratings 
and  categorization  is  generally  adequate  and  is  fully  presented  in 
a  previous  article  (7). 


^  "Emergent  situation"  refers  to  what  has  been  frequently  called  the  "leaderless  situation." 
It  is  felt  that  "emergent"  is  more  appropriate  since  "leaderless"  connotes  a  lack  of  leadership 
whereas   in   our   groups  a  leader   usually   emerged. 
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Results  and  Discussion 

Since  one  of  the  major  comparisons  to  be  made  is  between 
leaders  and  other  group  members,  it  is  important  to  define  care- 
fully how  the  subjects  designated  as  the  leaders  were  selected. 
In  the  case  of  groups  working  in  the  appointed  situation,  the 
subject  appointed  as  the  leader  is  considered  the  leader.  In  cer- 
tain of  these  groups  the  individual  who  was  appointed  was  not 
the  real  or  functional  leader  in  the  sense  that  some  other  person 
in  the  group  was  rated  as  the  more  effective  group  leader.  How- 
ever, an  analysis  of  the  ratings  made  by  the  observers  shows  that 
the  average  leadership  ratings  of  the  appointed  leaders  were 
significantly  higher  than  the  average  rating  of  the  remaining 
group  members.  (The  difference  was  significant  at  past  the  .01 
level  for  reasoning  at  .02  for  mechanical  assembly,  and  at  .02 
for  discussion.)  The  average  ratings  of  the  appointed  leader  and 
those  of  the  best  other  leader  in  the  group  are  essentially  the 
same  with  all  the  fs  being  less  than  1. 

In  the  case  of  groups  working  in  the  emergent  situation 
the  leaders  were  determined  by  selecting  the  individual  in  each 
group  who  received  the  highest  leadership  rating  from  the  group 
observers.  There  is  some  problem  of  circularity  in  the  treatment 
of  the  results  for  these  leaders,  although  we  believe  it  to  be 
largely  mitigated.  The  observers  categorized  the  subjects'  be- 
haviors into  a  continuous  on-going  record;  for  a  typical  group 
this  might  involve  some  two  to  three  hundred  categorizations 
per  task.  Before  these  categorizations  were  even  transcribed  the 
ratings  were  made  by  the  observers.  Thus,  the  ratings  are  based 
on  over-all,  global  impressions  of  performance,  not  on  a  consider- 
ation of  the  detailed  categorizations. 

The  subjects  we  have  called  the  "leaders"  are  simply  the 
individuals  so  designated  in  the  appointed  situation  or  the  indi- 
viduals receiving  the  highest  ratings  in  the  emergent  situation. 
The  problem  is:  tvhat  do  such  leaders  do  ivhich  differentiates 
them  from  the  other  group  members? 

The  results  for  the  appointed  situations  are  based  on  an 
analysis  of  the  complete  records  for  ten  groups;  thus,  through- 
out the  analyses  the  comparison  is  between  no  leaders  and  30 
other  group  members.  For  the  emergent  situation  the  compari- 
son is  between  10  leaders  and  30  other  group  members.  For  the 
emergent  situation  the  comparisons  are  for  8  leaders  and  24 
others  on  the  reasoning  task,  for  7  leaders  and  21  others  on  the 
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mechanical  assembly  task,  and  9  leaders  and  36  others  on  the 
discussion  task.  Although  more  groups  were  run  in  the  emergent 
situation,  defective  tape  recordings  reduced  the  number  of  cases 
on  which  complete  data  were  available.  (Incidentally,  the  use 
of  modified  Stenographs  (6)  has  almost  completely  eliminated 
defective  records  and  is  less  expensive.)  Levels  of  significance 
throughout  this  paper  are  based  on  t's  calculated  from  the  dis- 
tribution of  frequencies  for  a  particular  category  attributable  to 
each  individual  with  N's  as  indicated  above.  Thus,  where  signifi- 
cant differences  are  indicated  they  were  conservatively  deter- 
mined, and  the  number  of  degrees  of  freedom  is  not  inflated  by 
considering  each  act  as  the  base  unit  for  analysis. 

Since  there  were  53  categories  analyzed — three  work  tasks, 
two  types  of  situations,  and  the  totals — there  were  324  possible 
comparisons.  Of  these  possible  comparisons,  159  or  about  half 
were  automatically  eliminated  because  of  the  very  small  number 
of  behaviors  falling  in  these  categories.  It  was  arbitrarily  de- 
cided that  no  category  would  be  considered  unless  there  was  an 
average  of  at  least  one  such  behavior  per  task-session.  As  Bales 
(1)  points  out,  an  act  such  as  a  bald  command  or  a  crucial  in- 
sight may  happen  only  once  and  yet  be  most  important  in  deter- 
mining a  long  sequence  of  action.  Even  so,  we  as  yet  have  no 
adequate  way  of  handling  behavior  which  occurs  with  such 
small  frequency. 

Of  the  165  actual  comparisons  made,  the  leader's  behavior 
differed  from  that  of  the  other  group  members  with  a  frequency 
which  was  significant  at  the  .01  level  or  beyond  in  34  compari- 
sons, at  the  .02-.05  level  in  8  comparisons,  and  at  the  .06-.10 
level  in  12  comparisons. 

There  were  only  20  categories  in  which  any  significant  differ- 
ences occurred  when  as  liberal  a  criterion  as  the  .10  level  of 
significance  is  used.  There  were  10  categories  which  had  less 
than  an  average  of  one  behavior  per  task  for  any  task,  and  23 
other  categories  in  which  there  was  considerable  behavior  re- 
corded but  where  there  were  no  appreciable  differences  between 
the  leaders  and  others.  Their  identity  can  be  determined  by  refer- 
ence to  a  previous  article  (6) .  In  other  words,  there  is  a  consider- 
able number  of  categories,  probably  well  over  one-half,  in  which 
the  leader's  behavior  does  not  differ  significantly  from  that  of 
the  other  members  of  the  group.  The  exact  nature  of  this  similar 
behavior  will  be  considered  later.  ^ 
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First,  let  us  consider  the  kinds  of  behavior  which  seem  to 
differentiate  leaders  from  the  other  group  members  over  all  the 
tasks  and  group  situations.  Category  23,  "diagnoses  situation — 
makes  interpretation,"  and  category  50,  "gives  information  on 
how  to  carry  out  action,"  are  the  only  two  categories  in  which 
the  leader  consistently  shows  a  statistically  significant  different 
level  of  activity  from  the  other  group  members.  The  type  of  be- 
havior which  characterizes  the  leader,  whether  he  is  appointed 
or  emerges,  without  regard  to  the  task  involved,  is  the  making 
of  interpretations  about  the  situation  and  giving  information  on 
how  to  carry  out  the  activity.  There  are  other  items  which  also 
seem  to  be  similarly  related  although  they  do  not  always  reach 
acceptable  levels  of  statistical  significance,  usually  due  to  their 
relatively  infrequent  occurrence.  Such  categories  are  number  26, 
"proposes  course  of  action  for  others,"  number  29,  "initiates 
action  toward  problem  solving  which  is  continued  or  followed," 
number  33,  "gets  insight,"  and  number  55,  "integrates  group  be- 
havior." These  categories,  along  with  the  two  previously  men- 
tioned, definitely  imply  that  leaders  are  characteristically  con- 
cerned with  (a)  getting  insight  or  analyzing  the  situation,  and 
(b)  with  initiating  the  action  required. 

It  seems  that  in  some  cases  the  leader's  behavior  is  deter- 
mined by  the  task  on  which  the  group  is  working,  whatever  the 
situation.  Uniquely  associated  with  the  reasoning  task  is  cate- 
gory 22,  "asks  for  information  or  facts,"  which  is  to  be  expected 
since  in  this  task  information  from  each  of  the  subjects  must  be 
coordinated  to  obtain  a  solution  to  the  syllogistic  reasoning  prob- 
lems. Specifically  related  to  the  mechanical  assembly  task  are 
category  52,  "expresses  a  desire  that  something  be  done,"  and 
probably  category  90,  "stands  around  doing  nothing."  Again 
these  behaviors  are  the  kind  that  would  be  expected  from  the 
nature  of  the  task.  The  mechanical  assembly  task  involves  a 
large  number  of  work  units.  Once  the  general  plan  of  construc- 
tion is  perceived,  there  are  sufficient  work  units  for  all  to  par- 
ticipate. Thus,  we  find  the  leader  on  this  task  "expressing  the 
desire  that  something  be  done"  and  not  "standing  around  doing 
nothing"  since  the  task  demands  that  the  leader  be  active  in 
getting  others  to  enter  into  the  work.  Associated  with  leader 
activity  on  the  discussion  task  are  category  24,  "asks  for  expres- 
sion of  feeling  or  opinion,"  category  31,  "agrees  or  approves," 
and  category  32,  "gives  general  information,"  and  perhaps  a  low 
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score  on  category  40,  ''disagrees  or  skeptical."  Here  the  discus- 
sion leader  seems  typically  to  give  information  and  to  ask  for 
expressions  of  opinion,  but  he  does  not  disagree;  rather  he  ap- 
proves or  agrees.  These  are  the  types  of  behavior  in  discussion 
that  the  leader  has  freedom  to  engage  in  because  of  the  kind  of 
task  involved. 

Finally,  there  seem  to  be  interesting  differences  in  behavior 
depending  on  whether  the  group  was  working  under  emergent  or 
appointed-leader  conditions.  It  appears  that  in  the  appointed 
situation  the  leader  may  perceive  his  role  as  that  of  a  coordinator 
of  activity  or  as  an  agent  through  which  the  group  can  accom- 
plish its  goal.  In  the  emergent  group,  on  the  other  hand,  the  per- 
son who  becomes  the  leader  may  take  over  the  leadership  by 
energetic  action  and  by  trying  to  get  the  other  members  to  accept 
his  leadership.  The  leaders  of  the  emergent  group  discussion 
tasks  show  much  greater  over-all  activity  than  the  leaders  in  any 
other  situations  or  tasks.  Category  21,  "calls  for  attention,"  is 
significant  only  for  the  reasoning  task  in  the  emergent  situation. 
Category  27  is  "supports  or  gives  information  regarding  his 
proposal."  For  the  discussion  task  in  the  appointed  situation  a 
considerable  amount  of  behavior  is  classified  as  category  27,  but 
the  individuals  showing  most  of  this  behavior  are  the  non- 
leaders.  In  contrast,  in  the  emergent  situation,  the  leader  has 
many  more  ratings  of  category  27  attributable  to  him  than  do 
the  non-leaders.  The  same  is  true  for  category  28,  "defends  self 
(or  his  proposal)  from  attack,"  category  35,  "expression  of 
opinion,"  and  category  41,  "argues  with  others."  Exactly  the 
reverse  is  found  for  category  66,  "performs  a  simple  work  unit," 
where  the  appointed  leader  shows  a  great  deal  of  such  behavior 
and  the  emergent  leader  very  little.  In  the  discussion  task  cate- 
gory 66  was  used  to  indicate  the  routine  recording  of  opinions 
and  writing  of  conclusions.  In  the  emergent  situation  the  leader 
had  someone  else  do  this  routine  work,  whereas  in  the  appointed 
situations  the  leader  tended  not  to  impose  the  writing  chore  on 
someone  else. 

All  these  results  were  contrary  to  expectations.  It  was  as- 
sumed that  the  appointed  situation  would  be  structured  more  in 
an  "authoritarian"  direction  than  the  emergent  situation  would 
be.  The  reverse  seems  to  have  occurred.  The  results  for  the  ap- 
pointed situation  may  be  explained  by  speculating  that  the  ap- 
pointed leader  conceives  his  role  as  one  of  coordinator  rather 
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than  as  a  director  or  controller  of  the  group's  activities.  This 
would  apparently  be  the  role  expected  of  him  by  the  majority  of 
group  members.  Some  incidental  evidence  bearing  on  this  point 
was  obtained  in  interviews  with  subjects  dealing  with  their  be- 
havior when  they  were  appointed  leaders.  In  general,  they  felt 
that  as  leaders  they  should  not  interfere  with  the  group's  activ- 
ity; they  felt  that  the  other  members  of  the  group  were  as  cap- 
able of  doing  the  tasks  as  they  were;  their  main  job  was  merely 
"to  keep  things  moving."  It  can  probably  be  said,  then,  that  the 
appointed  leaders  conceive  their  chief  function  to  be  that  of  mov- 
ing their  groups  toward  agreeing  on  a  solution  to  the  problem 
presented  and  initiating  action  toward  this  solution.  The  ap- 
pointed leaders  attempted  to  do  this  by  eliciting  the  opinions  of 
the  group  members,  minimizing  conflicts,  and  integrating  in 
written  form  those  opinions  on  which  there  was  general  agree- 
ment. The  leaders  of  the  emergent  groups,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  to  establish  their  positions  of  leadership  by  being  forceful 
and  strongly  supporting  their  own  proposals  in  competition  with 
other  potential  leaders.  It  may  be  that  individuals  rated  as 
leaders  in  the  emergent  situations  were  competing  for  high 
status  positions,  whereas  the  individuals  appointed  as  leaders 
had  their  status  positions  secured,  and  the  nature  of  their  posi- 
tions required  that  they  become  more  involved  in  the  goals  of  the 
group  as  a  whole. 

In  some  respects,  the  categories  on  which  the  leader  does 
not  differ  from  the  other  member  of  the  group  are  of  equal  inter- 
est with  those  areas  where  there  is  a  difference.  Categories  1 
through  12  included  "personal  feelings  of,"  i.e.,  such  things  as 
confusion,  aggressiveness,  friendliness,  etc.  Unfortunately,  not 
a  large  number  of  behaviors  were  recorded  in  this  area,  but  of 
those  recorded,  there  seemed  to  be  no  outstanding  differences 
between  leaders  and  others.  Item  30,  "supports  proposal  of  an- 
other," while  used  fairly  frequently  is  shown  about  equally  by 
the  leader  and  by  the  other  members.  However,  just  as  some 
leaders'  differential  behaviors  were  specific  to  particular  tasks, 
so  some  similarities  seem  to  be  related  to  specific  tasks.  In  the 
reasoning  task  the  leader  did  not  give  information  (category  32) 
significantly  more  frequently  than  others,  nor  did  he  perform 
simple  work  units  (category  66)  more  frequently.  For  the 
mechanical  assembly  task  it  is  particularly  noticeable  that  of 
seventeen  comparisons  made  on  categories  60  through  68  only 
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one  comparison  was  significant  at  even  the  .10  level  of  confidence; 
in  other  words,  the  leader  did  not  differ  from  others  in  the 
amount  of  helping  with  work,  performing  simple  work  units,  etc. 
There  seem  to  be  no  outstanding  similarities  for  the  discussion 
task,  which  reinforces  the  belief  that  in  this  task  being  appointed 
or  not  is  a  very  important  determiner  of  the  behavior  elicited. 

An  incidental  but  very  important  conclusion  indicated  by 
the  above  findings  is  that  the  generality  of  the  results  of  small 
group  research  will  often  be  limited  by  the  kind  of  task  used. 
Much  of  the  work  in  this  field,  such  as  that  of  Bales  (1),  Bass 
(2),  and  French  and  Bell  (8),  has  been  done  on  discussion 
groups.  It  seems  apparent  that  the  requirements  of  the  task  and 
the  formal  characteristics  of  the  group  structure  will  impor- 
tantly determine  the  results  observed. 

Summary 

The  behavior  of  individuals  working  in  small  groups  on 
reasoning,  mechanical  assembly,  and  discussion  tasks  was  rated 
according  to  a  system  of  categorization.  Some  groups  worked 
with  an  appointed  leader  and  others  in  an  emergent  situation. 
The  behavior  of  the  leaders  is  compared  with  that  of  other  group 
members.  The  unique  behavior  of  leaders  for  all  situations  and 
tasks  was  concerned  with  (a)  analyzing  the  situation  and  (b) 
initiating  action  required.  Other  leader  behaviors  seemed  to  be 
associated  with  specific  tasks  or  situations.  In  the  discussion 
task,  and  to  some  extent  on  other  tasks,  the  leaders  who  emerged 
in  the  emergent  situation  were  more  "authoritarian"  than  were 
the  leaders  who  were  appointed.  Except  in  the  discussion  task, 
leaders  and  other  group  members  do  not  tend  to  differ  greatly 
in  the  amount  of  work  performed.  It  is  emphasized  that  the  be- 
havior of  group  members  is  considerably  determined  by  situa- 
tional and  task-dictated  requirements. 
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Ob   Use  of  the  "Group  Situation  Observation"  Method 
In  the  Selection  of  Trainee  Executives 

Ronald  Taft 

Abridged  from  the  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  1948,  32, 
587-594,  with  permission  of  the  author  and  the  American 
Psychological  Association,  Inc.  A  program  is  described 
which  was  used  in  an  attempt  to  select  potential  business 
executives  from  a  group  of  young  men  aged  17  to  19  years. 
An  interview  and  a  battery  of  tests  were  used  for  prelim- 
inary screening.  The  remaining  candidates  spent  one  day 
together  engaged  in  various  activities  while  under  profes- 
sional observation.  The  effectiveness  and  criticisms  of  the 
methods  and  results  are  discussed. 

A  recurrent  problem  in  the  planned  programs  for  the  selec- 
tion and  training  of  young  executives  is  that  of  predicting  the 
likely  future  development  of  the  potential  trainee  while  he  is  still 
a  youth.  This  article  describes  the  application  of  the  group  situa- 
tion observation  technique  to  this  problem  of  selection.  This 
technique  was  originally  used  in  the  German  Army  Selection 
procedures,  and  adopted  (and  adapted)  by  the  British  (3)  and 
Australian  Armies  (4).  The  U.  S.  Army  0.  S.  S.  also  utilized  the 
basic  principles  in  connection  with  the  selection  of  personnel  for 
operations  behind  enemy  lines  (6).  Since  the  conclusion  of  the 
War,  it  has  been  applied  to  the  selection  of  trainee  industrial 
foremen,  managers,  and  civil  service  administrators,  mainly  in 
Britain  (1,  2).  The  present  report  deals  with  the  application  of 
the  technique  to  a  group  whose  age  is  well  below  that  of  other 
reported  uses  (17  to  19  years). 

The  position  for  which  the  candidates  were  being  consid- 
ered was  that  of  trainee  production  executive,  in  a  shoe  factory 
with  200  employees.  Two  trainees  were  required.  Because  of  the 
long-range  nature  of  the  training  program,  no  exact  definition 
of  the  traits  required  by  these  trainees  was  attempted,  but  the 
selectors  were  familiar  with  the  factory  and  the  approximate 
duties  which  would  be  required  of  the  future  executives. 
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Procedure 

The  screening  procedure  prior  to  the  group  observation 
sessions  is  given  briefly  to  provide  a  background  to  the  data 
available  to  the  selectors. 

Written  applications  from  63  persons  were  received  as  a 
result  of  newspaper  advertisements,  and  13  of  these  were  re- 
jected without  interview  on  educational  grounds.  The  Managing 
Director  of  the  Company  then  gave  an  orientation  and  screening 
interview  to  the  remaining  candidates,  as  a  result  of  which  11 
were  rejected  as  "unsuitable  types"  and  5  withdrew  their  appli- 
cations. Eleven  failed  to  report  for  this  interview. 

The  remaining  23  applicants  were  then  given  a  vocational 
guidance  interview  by  the  writer,  at  which  time  they  were  given 
the  following  tests :  Vocational  Interest  Questionnaire ;  Personal 
Questionnaire  "L"  (Hanawalt  and  Richardson)  ;  Oral  and  Writ- 
ten Directions  (Adaptation  of  Army  Alpha)  ;  H  Test  (short 
form)  (Adaptation  of  Army  Alpha)  ;  Speed  and  Accuracy  (Min- 
nesota Vocational  Test  for  Clerical  Workers)  ;  Space  Form  Per- 
ception (Australian  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology)  ;  and 
Mechanical  Comprehension  (Bennett  A  A).  This  was  followed 
by  a  half-hour  interview.  Two  failed,  however,  to  report  for  this 
interview. 

Seven  more  applicants  were  rejected  at  this  stage  on 
grounds  of  interest,  temperament  or  ability,  including  all  those 
with  a  score  of  less  than  the  60th  centile  on  general  population 
norms  for  the  H  test. 

Group  Situation  Examination 

The  remaining  14  candidates  were  invited  by  mail  to  be 
present  at  the  home  of  the  Managing  Director  "to  spend  the  day 
with  him  in  connection  with  your  application  for  employment." 
One  failed  to  attend.  The  others  were  divided  into  three  separate 
groups,  of  four  or  five,  each  group  being  arranged  for  either  a 
Saturday  or  a  Sunday.  During  the  group  situation  they  were 
under  the  observation  of  the  Managing  Director  and  the  writer 
(henceforth  referred  to  as  the  Psychologist),  the  latter  control- 
ling the  day's  proceedings. 

The  following  program  was  observed. 


step 

Time  Period 

1. 

11.45  to  12 

2. 

12        to  12.15 

3. 

12.15  to  12.45 

4. 

12.45  to     1.45 

5. 

1.45  to     3.30 

6. 

3.30  to     4.15 

7. 

4.15  to     4.30 

8. 

4.30  to     5 

9. 

5        to     5.30 
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Activity 
Introduction. 
Personal  History. 
Game— "Who  am  I?" 
Lunch. 

Group  Rorschach  Test. 
Leaderless  Discussion. 
Afternoon  Tea. 

Problem   Situation   Discussion. 
Personality  Judgments  of  Self  and 

other  Candidates. 
10.  5.30  Closing   Address    by   the    Managing 

Director. 

1.  Introduction.  Candidates  were  welcomed  and  introduced 
to  each  other  by  the  Managing  Director,  and  a  brief  word  on  the 
procedure  was  given  by  the  Psychologist.  They  were  asked  to  try 
to  adopt  an  informal  attitude  and  to  refer  to  each  other  by  their 
first  names.  They  were  warned  that  it  is  "impossible  to  beat  the 
system,"  so  that  it  would  be  in  their  best  interests  to  try  to  be 
natural  right  from  the  beginning  rather  than  to  bluff  their  way 
through. 

2.  Personal  History.  Each  candidate  was  asked  in  turn  to 
"introduce  yourself  to  the  others  by  stating  briefly  your  personal 
history."  No  further  instruction  was  given,  and  they  were  called 
on  in  order  of  age,  starting  from  the  oldest.  At  the  conclusion  of 
these  short  outlines,  the  candidates  were  given  an  opportunity 
of  asking  questions  about  the  others,  but  a  total  of  only  four 
questions  was  asked. 

This  procedure  was  of  some  value  in  giving  the  candidates 
a  brief  outline  of  their  colleagues'  background ;  and  also  in  indi- 
cating which  factors  the  candidates  considered  significant  in 
their  lives.  However,  there  was  a  tendency  to  adopt  the  pattern 
followed  by  the  first  speaker,  and  it  was  necessary  in  evaluating 
the  contributions  to  consider  this  factor.  Thus  credit  was  given 
to  a  fourth  speaker  who  broke  away  from  an  unsatisfactory 
habit  adopted  by  the  prior  speakers  of  speaking  about  their 
schools  rather  than  themselves.^ 

Indications  about  the  candidates  obtained  from  this  proce- 


^  In  referring  to  information  obtained  as  a  result  of  the  various  tests,  the  writer  has 
in  mind  the  notes  made  by  the  observers  at  the  time,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  infer 
particular  characteristics  from  the   one  test  only. 
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dure  mainly  related  to  self-confidence,  particularly  while  in  a 
situation  calculated  to  unsettle  them;  also  their  ability  to  select 
salient  factors,  and  to  follow  an  independent  line. 

3.  Game — "Who  am  I?"  Candidates  were  then  informed 
that  they  were  to  play  a  game  commonly  known  as  "Who  am  I" 
or  "Personalities."  They  were  instructed  as  follows:  "One  per- 
son is  to  leave  the  room,  and  the  others  are  to  imagine  that  they 
represent  a  well-known  personality,  either  living  or  dead.  The 
person  leaving  the  room  should  be  brought  back  and  should  en- 
deavour to  find  out  who  the  personality  is,  by  asking  each  one  of 
the  others  in  turn  a  question  the  answer  to  which  is  either  'Yes' 
or  'No.'  You  should  keep  on  asking  questions  until  you  have 
narrowed  down  the  field,  and  you  are  allowed  only  one  guess.  I 
will  not  give  you  any  further  instructions,  and  you  should  work 
out  any  other  details  yourselves.  Continue  with  this  game  until 
each  one  of  you  has  had  a  turn."  Whenever  any  questions  were 
asked  they  were  reminded  that  they  were  "on  their  own." 

This  test  appeared  to  be  particularly  useful  as  a  means  of 
introducing  the  group  to  the  leaderless  group  situation,  as  on 
each  occasion  problems  regarding  the  observance  of  the  rules 
were  raised.  Information  obtained  from  this  session  related  to 
the  ability  of  the  candidates  to  get  their  opinions  accepted,  atti- 
tudes towards  the  observance  of  rules,  flexibility,  intelligence, 
concentration,  reaction  to  frustration,  impulsiveness  (tendency 
to  guess  rather  than  analyse),  persistence,  sympathy  with  the 
difficulties  met  by  others,  extent  of  general  knowledge,  identifi- 
cation with  famous  people,  and  so  on.  For  example,  when  the 
questioner  made  an  incorrect  guess,  it  was  useful  to  observe  how 
the  others  responded  to  the  rule  that  only  one  guess  should  be 
permitted. 

4.  Lunch.  During  lunch  the  Managing  Director  and  the  Psy- 
chologist endeavored  to  take  part  in  the  conversation  and  to  make 
the  atmosphere  informal.  Lunch  commenced  as  a  standing  buf- 
fet to  permit  candidates  who  were  attracted  to  each  other  to  come 
together,  and  a  "mental"  note  was  made  of  their  social  and  indi- 
vidual behaviour. 

5.  Group  Rorschach.  This  was  not  properly  a  group  situa- 
tion test,  but  was  introduced  at  this  stage  of  the  selection  pro- 
cedure for  convenience  only.  Also  it  was  felt  that  doing  this  test 
would  help  to  break  down  tension,  by  strengthening  the  feeling 
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on  the  part  of  all  the  candidates  that  they  were  going  through 
the  same  trial  together. 

The  use  made  of  the  Rorschach  interpretations  was  similar 
to  the  use  made  of  the  aptitude  tes1  s ;  that  is,  it  was  primarily  a 
screening  device,  intended  to  cull  out  those  with  definite  neurotic 
symptoms.  In  this  respect  one  was  rejected  as  too  uncontrolled 
and  one  as  too  inhibited,  the  latter  giving  only  eight  responses. 

6.  Leaderless  Discussion.  The  candidates  were  seated  in  a 
circle,  with  the  Managing  Director  and  Psychologist  at  the  side. 
They  were  told  to  regard  the  latter  as  "merely  pieces  of  furni- 
ture," and  that  they  were  now  to  discuss  any  topic  on  which  they 
might  decide.  No  further  instructions  were  given. 

The  group  dynamics  involved  in  the  selection  of  the  topic 
itself  provided  valuable  material.  This  test  was  also  useful  for 
observing  how  the  subject  stands  up  to  argument,  whether  he 
perseveres  or  shows  resistance  to  persuasion  and  whether  he 
becomes  emotional.  In  two  of  the  three  groups  a  dominant  person 
seemed  to  arise  at  this  juncture,  and  an  opportunity  was  afforded 
for  observing  whether  the  form  of  domination  was  "autocratic" 
or  "integrative"  (in  the  sense  used  by  Lewin). 

7.  Problem  Situation  Discussion.  This  discussion  differed 
from  the  previous  one  only  in  so  far  as  it  was  more  structured, 
that  is,  the  group  was  given  an  actual  assignment.  The  candi- 
dates were  given  the  facts  about  the  hours  of  work  at  the  factory 
at  which  they  had  applied  for  the  position,  and  were  asked  to 
report  their  recommendations  back  to  the  Managing  Director 
on  how  they  considered  these  hours  should  be  altered  to  arrange 
a  40-hour  week.  (The  factory  was  previously  working  a  44-hour 
week.) 

This  discussion  again  gave  scope  for  observing  tendencies 
in  certain  of  the  candidates  to  dominate  their  group.  It  also  was 
revealing  about  the  knowledge  of  the  candidates  as  to  the  general 
situation  in  industry,  and  their  attitude  towards  management 
and  employees  (this  was  considered  in  conjunction  with  their 
previous  experience  and  home  background). 

The  main  difference  between  the  leaderless  discussion  and 
the  problem  situation  discussion  is  that  the  former  gives  more 
scope  for  the  individual  to  show  his  personality  and  ability  qua 
individual,  while  the  latter  stresses  rather  the  individual  as  a 
member  of  a  group,  the  members  of  which  are  all  motivated 
towards  the  same  end,  that  is  finding  the  solution  to  the  problem. 
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8.  Personality  Judgments.  The  candidates  were  then  in- 
structed as  follows:  "It  is  an  important  part  of  the  duties  of  a 
factory  manager  to  be  able  to  sum  up  other  people  and  himself 
objectively,  and  if  necessary,  ruthlessly.  You  should  now  write 
a  thumb-nail  sketch  of  the  other  candidates  and  yourself,  with 
particular  regard  to  their  personalities  with  respect  to  the  posi- 
tion of  trainee  factory  executive.  All  of  your  reports  will  be 
anonymous  and  will  not  sway  our  judgment  either  against  or  in 
favour  of  any  particular  candidate."  They  were  seated  at  sepa- 
rate tables  for  this  task  in  order  to  reduce  any  inhibitions  that 
may  have  arisen  from  the  close  proximity  of  the  persons  being 
rated. 

The  judgments  made  varied  considerably  in  quality,  and 
revealed  varying  willingness  to  unmask  personalities.  The  in- 
sight possessed  by  the  candidates  also  appeared  to  vary  con- 
siderably. 

9.  Report  on  the  Proceedings.  In  his  closing  address  the 
Managing  Director  requested  the  candidates  to  forward  to  him 
by  mail  a  report  recounting  the  proceedings  of  the  day,  and  giv- 
ing their  impressions  of  what  had  occurred.  These  reports  pro- 
vided an  indication  of  each  candidate's  judgment,  ability  to  write 
a  report  on  factual  occurrences,  powers  of  observation,  memory 
for  details,  and  maturity  in  evaluating  a  situation. 

Evaluation  of  the  Candidates 

At  the  conclusion  of  each  day's  observations,  the  Managing 
Director  and  the  Psychologist  discussed  and  tentatively  evaluated 
the  candidates  in  terms  of  their  suitability  for  the  position  in 
question.  Following  the  practice  used  in  the  evaluation  of  0.  S.  S. 
candidates  (5),  they  were  not  judged  on  their  comparative  levels 
on  a  number  of  traits,  but  they  were  discussed  rather  in  terms 
of  their  weak  and  strong  points  as  shown  in  the  various  situa- 
tional tests  conducted  during  the  day. 

When  the  Rorschach  tests  had  been  scored  and  the  reports 
received  from  the  candidates  a  final  selection  conference  was 
held.  All  the  available  information  and  reports  on  the  candidates 
were  considered,  with  particular  weight  given  to  the  group  ob- 
servation data,  since  the  other  data  had  already  been  used  for 
screening  purposes. 
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Evaluation  of  the  Procedure 

A  consideration  of  the  validity  of  the  group  observation 
procedure  involves  two  major  questions:  (a)  How  well  does  it 
predict  the  ultimate  success  of  the  candidates?  and  (b)  Does  it 
add  anything  to  the  predictive  power  of  the  usual  test  battery 
plus  interview? 

It  would  be  difficult  to  answer  either  of  these  questions  in 
the  absence  of  criteria  provided  by  long-range  longitudinal 
studies.  However,  in  respect  to  question  (b)  it  may  be  of  value 
to  compare  the  rankings  made  by  the  Psychologist  after  the  vo- 
cational guidance  interview  with  the  over-all  rankings  made  at 
the  completion  of  the  selection  procedure.  These  are  set  out  in 
Table  1. 

Table  1 
Showing  Comparative  Rankings  of  Candidates  by  the  Psychol- 
ogist after  the  Vocational  Guidance  Interview  and  the  Over- 
all Ranking  after  the  Completion  of  the  Selection  Procedure 


Candidate 

Rank  Order 

after 

Voc. 

Guid. 

Interv. 

Over-all 
Rank 
Order 

Change  after 
Group 
Ohserv. 

A 

2 

1 

+  1 

B 

1 

2 

-1 

C 

5 

3 

+2 

D 

3 

4 

-1 

E 

10 

5 

+5 

F 

7.5 

6 

+1.5 

G 

9 

7 

+2 

H 

4 

8 

-4 

I 

11 

9 

-2 

J 

7.5 

10 

-2.5 

K 

12 

11 

+1 

L 

13 

12 

+1 

M 

6 

13 

-7 

Candidates  A  and  B — the  selected  candidates — would  have 
been  chosen  as  the  first  two  choices  without  the  group  observa- 
tion interview.  However,  there  are  significant  changes  in  the 
position  of  the  other  candidates,  and  it  is  possible  that  such 
changes  could  have  occurred  in  the  case  of  candidates  A  and  B. 
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As  far  as  the  individual  items  of  the  group  observation  ses- 
sions are  concerned  it  is  difficult  to  evahiate  their  separate  con- 
tributions to  the  final  result,  as  the  day's  proceedings  have  been 
viewed  as  a  unit  which  develops  progressively. 

Criticisms 

1.  The  group  situation  used  in  selection  is  so  variant  from 
the  actual  situation  as  to  be  worthless  as  a  basis  for  drawing 
inferences,  if  not  actually  misleading. 

It  is  pointed  out  however  that  there  is  sufficient  correspond- 
ence between  the  "artificial"  and  the  "actual"  situations  to  expect 
similar  samples  of  behavior.  For  example,  it  would  be  expected 
that  a  candidate  whose  logic  deteriorated  as  a  result  of  emotional 
involvement  in  the  leaderless  discussion  would  show  similar  re- 
actions in  the  everyday  relationships  with  other  factory 
executives. 

2.  Inferences  are  not  permissible  from  the  ability  of  a  can- 
didate to  lead  the  other  candidates  to  his  ability  to  lead  a  group 
of  factory  workers. 

This  criticism  is  unavoidable  in  any  form  of  selection  ex- 
cepting that  of  trial  and  error,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  social  groups  were  constantly  borne  in 
mind  by  the  observers. 

3.  The  group  observation  technique  assumes  consistency 
of  behaviour  from  one  situation  to  another  (i.e.,  test-retest-reli- 
ability)  without  regard  to  temporary  moods  or  reactions  to  un- 
usual circumstances. 

However,  if  the  candidate  shows  up  badly  during  the  ob- 
servation, it  seems  a  reasonable  assumption  that  there  will  be 
occasions  on  the  job  when  he  will  do  likewise. 

Viewpoints  on  the  Procedure 

The  Managing  Director  felt  that  the  group  observation  pro- 
ceaure  had  given  him  an  opportunity  to  participate  fully  in  the 
selection  procedure,  and  to  obtain  a  preview  of  his  potential  em- 
ployees' behaviour.  It  had  also  eliminated  much  of  the  esoteric 
aura  that  has  surrounded  the  work  of  the  psychologist  as  seen 
by  the  layman. 

The  reports  submitted  by  the  candidates  showed  that  they 
too  considered  the  procedure  a  particularly  just  one,  eight  of  the 
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14  stating  this  explicitly.  Several  of  them  also  revealed  in  their 
remarks  signs  of  the  self-clarification  which  has  been  noted  by 
other  writers  on  this  subject.  (This  "self-clarification"  can  be 
compared  to  the  insight  which  develops  as  a  result  of  participa- 
tion in  role-playing.)  One  typical  remark  was  "I  shall  always 
remember  today  as  a  day  of  enlightenment  and  experience  in 
my  life." 
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4-  An  Analysis  of  the  Leaderless  Group  Discussion 

Bernard  M.  Bass 

Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  1949,  33, 
527-538,  with  permission  of  the  author  and  the  American 
Psychological  Association,  Inc.  In  a  series  of  discussion 
groups  without  a  designated  leader,  observers  rated  par- 
ticipants on  their  leadership  standing.  These  results  were 
compared  with  the  time  each  individual  spent  talking  as 
a  measure  of  probable  leadership  status.  It  also  was  found 
that  leadership  status  could  be  generalized  from  one 
leaderless  group  discussion  to  another. 

Several  studies  in  recent  years  have  reported  the  use  of  the 
leaderless  group  discussion  situation  as  an  aid  in  selecting  candi- 
dates for  positions  involving  leadership  (1,  2,  3,  4).  Little  has 
been  done  to  evaluate  this  technique  quantitatively  or  to  investi- 
gate the  possibility  of  making  objective  measures  of  individuals 
in  this  situation.  The  purposes  of  the  present  study  were  to  in- 
vestigate the  extent  of  agreement  among  raters  of  discussion 
participants  and  the  relation  between  the  total  amount  of  time 
a  participant  spent  talking^  in  the  leaderless  group  discussion, 
and  the  ratings  he  obtained. 

Subjects,  Method  and  Apparatus 

A  class  of  20  educational  psychology  students  served  as  sub- 
jects. Twelve  were  men  and  8  were  women.  They  ranged  from 
freshman  to  graduate  student,  with  a  median  of  2  years  college 
education.  Several  students  had  2  or  more  years  of  teaching 
experience. 

A  total  of  6  leaderless  group  discussions  was  run  in  6  weeks. 
The  20  subjects  were  divided  randomly  into  Group  A  and  Group 
B.  Group  A  participated  in  the  first  discussion  while  Group  B 
observed  the  participants.  The  two  groups  of  10  students  each 
switched  roles  for  the  second  discussion.  Those  10  participants 
of  the  first  2  discussions  who  had  been  given  the  highest  leader- 


/  For  a  discussion  of  the  use  of  time  spent  talking  in  the  individual  interview  as  a  pre- 
dictive measure,  the  reader  may  refer  to  Chappie,  E.  D.  and  Donald,  G.  A  method  of 
evaluating  supervisory  personnel.  Harv.  Bus.  Rev.,   1946,  24,   197-214. 
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ship  ratings  for  the  discussions  by  their  classmates  formed  the 
third  leaderless  group  discussion.  The  fourth  discussion  was 
composed  of  the  remaining  10  participants  who  had  received  the 
lowest  leadership  ratings.  The  original  groups,  A  and  B,  were 
used  again  for  the  last  2  discussions.  Group  A  participated  in 
and  Group  B  observed  the  fifth  discussion,  and  Group  B  partici- 
pated in  and  Group  A  observed  the  sixth  discussion. 

Each  of  the  discussions  lasted  20  minutes  and  was  held  dur- 
ing class  hours  in  the  classroom.  The  10  participants  were  seated 
around  the  outside  of  a  V-shaped  table.  A  code-numbered  place 
card  was  put  in  front  of  each  of  the  participants  for  identifica- 
tion. The  10  observers  sat  facing  the  participants  on  the  other 
side  of  the  room.  To  provide  adequate  motivation  for  the  partici- 
pants, each  of  the  discussions  were  considered  a  course  examina- 
tion and  grades  from  A  to  E  were  awarded  by  the  experimenter- 
instructor. 

Oral  instructions  were  as  follows: 

"You  will  be  given  a  problem  and  will  have  thirty  minutes 
in  which  to  discuss  it.  You  will  be  graded,  not  only  on  how  well 
you  as  an  individual  contribute  to  the  group  discussion,  but 
also  on  how  well  the  group  does  as  a  whole. 

"Everyone  may  receive  an  A  or  everyone  may  receive  an  E 
depending  on  how  much  he  contributes  and  how  much  the  group 
progresses.  Therefore,  if  you  feel  someone  else  is  'oif  the  track,' 
is  wasting  the  group's  time  and  therefore  is  lowering  your  grade, 
feel  free  to  cut  in  and  get  the  group  back  on  its  proper  assign- 
ment." 

The  problem  presented  to  a  discussion  group  was  pertinent 
to  the  material  on  educational  psychology  which  the  subjects  had 
supposedly  studied  the  night  before.  It  called  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  program  or  set  of  plans  which  must  be  sold  to  another 
group,  such  as  a  school  board.  The  problem  was  read  aloud  to 
the  group  twice  and  then  they  were  told  to  begin  discussing  it. 

One  example  of  the  problems  used  is  as  follows: 
The  School  Board  of  your  town  has  gone  progressive.  The 
Board  realizes  that  teachers  cannot  do  everything  and  are  plan- 
ning to  obtain  a  staff  of  specialists  in  various  areas  to  cope  with 
the  several  problems  which  teachers  are  unable  to  handle  ade- 
quately. Consider  yourselves  as  the  chairmen  of  the  ten  depart- 
ments of  your  high  school  of  5,000  students.  You  are  meeting 
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thirty  minutes  before  the  School  Board  goes  into  session.  The 
present  high  school  personnel  consists  of  teachers,  the  principal, 
an  office  staff,  and  a  janitorial  staff.  Your  problem  is  to  agree 
upon  the  four  specialists  you  will  ask  for,  and  the  reasons  you 
will  present  for  choosing  those  four.  The  School  Board  will  only 
appropriate  $12,000.  And  remember,  there  are  5,000  students, 
so  don't  plan  on  overloading  the  four  specialists. 

For  the  first  3  discussions,  the  experimenter  used  a  stop- 
watch to  clock  the  number  of  seconds  each  participant  talked  and 
then  recorded  the  measurement  under  the  participant's  name 
on  a  log  sheet,-  It  was  found  difficult  to  keep  up  with  the  con- 
stant shift  in  speakers,  especially  during  arguments.  Interrup- 
tions and  pauses  within  speeches  also  increased  the  difficulty  of 
measuring  and  recording.  Fortunately,  the  differences  among 
participants  were  large  enough  to  allow  one  to  assume  that  the 
measurement  errors  were  not  of  such  an  order  as  to  warrant 
discarding  the  results  of  the  first  3  discussions. 

In  order  to  increase  the  time  data  precision,  the  Group  Dis- 
cussion Chronometer  was  designed  by  the  investigator  and  intro- 
duced into  the  study  in  the  fourth  discussion.  The  GDC  consisted 
of  a  panel  of  10  button  switches  spaced  to  allow  each  of  the  ex- 
perimenter's fingers  to  operate  1  button  without  having  to  move 
his  hands.  Each  push-button  closed  the  circuit  of  1  of  10  sweep- 
hand,  self-starting,  electric  clocks  mounted  on  a  board  outside 
of  the  classroom  and  connected  by  a  cable  to  the  switch  panel. 
One  button  and  1  clock  were  devoted  to  each  participant  and  a 
cumulative  measure,  in  seconds,  was  obtained  of  the  total  time 
each  participant  talked.  The  experimenter  pressed  the  button 
appropriate  to  the  participant  each  time  the  participant  began 
talking  and  released  it  when  the  speaker  stopped  or  paused.  Un- 
like the  stop-watch,  the  GDC  could  record  individual  times  even 
when  two  participants  attempted  to  talk  at  the  same  time. 

Both  participants  and  observers  rated  participants  by  3 
different  rating  methods  on  13  items.  The  3  rating  methods  were 
the  "Spread  N,"  which  was  used  for  all  6  discussions;  the  "3 
Best  minus  3  Worst,"  which  was  used  for  the  third  discussion, 
and  the  "rank  order  of  merit,"  which  was  used  for  the  fourth 
discussion.  All  ratings  were  recorded  on  a  prepared  inventory 
by  the  raters  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  a  discussion. 

^  Wire  recordings  were  not  used  because  of  the  difficulties  of  dubbing  in  the  speakers' 
code  numbers  which  would  have  been  necessary  in  order  to  later  identify  who  was  speaking 
at  a   given    time. 
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Where  10  participants  were  to  be  rated,  the  "Spread  N" 
technique^  was  as  follows : 

Each  of  the  20  observers  and  participants  assigned  10  votes 
on  a  given  item  to  the  participants  in  any  way  desired.  If  the 
rater  thought  one  person  completely  outclassed  all  the  other  9 
on  a  given  attribute,  the  rater  assigned  all  10  votes  to  the  1  indi- 
vidual and  none  to  the  others.  The  rater  gave  1  vote  to  each  of 
the  10  participants  if  all  participants  were  judged  equal.  Any 
other  distribution  of  the  10  votes  was  possible. 

When  the  rank  order  of  merit  method  was  used,  the  raters 
were  instructed  to  rank  the  10  participants  on  each  of  the  13 
items.  For  the  "3  Best  minus  3  Worst"  method,  the  raters  were 
told  to  select  the  3  highest  and  3  lowest  participants  on  each  of 
the  items. 

The  13  items  upon  which  appraisals  were  made  were  as 
follows : 

Vote  for  the  person  or  persons: 

1.  Whom  you  think  led  the  discussion. 

2.  Whom  you  think  knew  most  about  the  topic  discussed. 

3.  Whom  you  think  most  influenced  the  other  participants  in 
the  discussion. 

4.  Who  most  clearly  defined  the  problems,  who  brought  them 
into  sharp  focus,  and  who  best  organized  the  group's  think- 
ing during  the  discussion. 

5.  Whom  you  would  select  to  be  superintendent  of  schools  if 
he  (she  or  they)  had  the  proper  experience  and  training. 

6.  Whom  you  like  best. 

7.  Who  offered  the  best  solutions  to  the  problems  discussed. 

8.  Whom  you  would  like  to  see  as  chairman  or  head  of  the  de- 
partment. 

9.  Who  most  motivated  the  others  to  participate  in  the  dis- 
cussion. 

10.  Who  seemed  most  interested  in  the  discussion. 

11.  Whose  class  you  would  like  most  to  be  in,  if  all  the  partici- 
pants were  teachers. 

12.  Whom  you  would  select  to  address  an  audience  of  teachers. 

13.  Who  should  get  the  best  grade  for  today's  discussion. 

For  the  "Spread  N"  rating  procedure,  the  total  number  of 
votes  received  from  all  those  who  rated  a  participant  were  di- 


^  The  reader  can  recognize  a  similarity  between  this  technique  and  the  pooled  judgment 
method  for  differentially  weighting  traits  of  a  composite  criterion  described  in  Burtt,  H.  E. 
Principles  of  employment  psychology.  New  York:   Harper,   1942,   354. 
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vided  by  the  number  of  raters  to  obtain  his  mean  rating.  To  ob- 
tain an  individual's  rating  by  means  of  the  "3  Best  minus  3 
Worst"  technique,  the  number  of  "worst"  votes  received  from  all 
the  raters  were  subtracted  from  the  number  of  "best"  votes.  For 
the  ranking  procedure,  a  participant's  average  rank  was  com- 
puted. As  will  be  shown  later,  there  seemed  little  value  in  com- 
puting mean  ratings  for  each  of  the  thirteen  items,  item  by  item, 
as  they  all  seemed  to  be  measuring  the  same  variable — leader- 
ship status. 

Agreement  Among  Raters 

It  was  felt  unprofitable  to  compute  the  190  intercorrelations 
between  raters  because  of  the  small  number  of  ratees.  Partici- 
pants' total  "Spread  N"  ratings  in  the  first,  second,  fifth,  and 
sixth  discussions  assigned  by  a  given  rater,  were  converted  in- 
stead into  ranks,  and  the  average  intercorrelation  of  all  rank 
orders  was  computed  to  give  a  rough  appraisal  of  the  extent  of 
agreement  among  judges  (see  Woodworth  (5),  p.  372  ff.).  The 
average  intercorrelations  obtained  for  the  first  and  last  two 
discussions  were  .72,  .61,  .63,  and  .41,  respectively. 

The  correlation  between  combined  participant's  ratings  and 
combined  observer's  ratings  of  each  participant  was  another 
measure  of  the  extent  of  agreement  among  raters.  When  partici- 
pants' ratings  for  the  first  2  discussions  were  combined  into  1 
distribution,  there  was  a  correlation*  of  .90  between  ratings 
assigned  to  participants,  by  participants,  and  by  observers. 

Table  1 

The  Rate-Rerate  Reliabilities  of  Nineteen  Judges  Rating  Par- 
ticipants in  Discussions  I  and  II  and  Six  Weeks  Later  in  Dis- 
cussions V  and  VI 


Judge 

r 

Judge 

r 

Judge 

r 

1 

.66 

8 

.65 

15 

.63 

2 

.64 

9 

.53 

16 

.86 

3 

.90 

10 

.86 

17 

.84 

4 

.48 

11 

.69 

18 

.41 

5 

.79 

12 

.72 

19 

.53 

6 

.76 

13 

.76 

20 

.72 

7 

* 

14 

.67 

*Judge 

7  failed  to  attend  the 

last  two  discussions. 

*  Unless    otherwise    stated,    correlations    were    obtained    by    the    Pearson    product-moment 
formula. 
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Retest  and  Rerate  Reliability 

Each  judge's  ratings  of  participants  of  the  first  2  discus- 
sions were  correlated  with  the  ratings  assigned  by  the  judges  to 
the  same  individuals  when  they  acted  as  participants  of  the  last 
2  discussions  6  weeks  later.  The  fifth  discussion  was  among  the 
same  participants  as  the  first,  and  the  sixth  discussion  was 
among  the  same  participants  as  the  second.  Table  1  lists  the  19 
rate-rerate  reliability  coefficients  obtained.  By  converting  these 
coefficients  into  Fisher's  Z-function,  a  mean  coefficient  of  .72 
was  obtained.  There  was  a  correlation  of  .87  between  the  total 
time  participants  talked  in  the  first  or  second  discussion,  and  the 
time  they  talked  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  discussion. 

The  10  subjects  of  the  20  who  participated  in  the  first  2 
discussions  who  received  the  highest  ratings  were  placed  in  the 
third  discussion.  The  other  10  subjects  were  placed  in  the  fourth 
discussion.  Despite  some  reversals,  those  in  the  highest  leader- 
ship status  in  discussions  I  or  II  became  the  "leaders  of  leaders" 
in  discussion  III  and  the  highest  "followers"  in  discussions  I  or 
II  became  the  "leaders  of  the  followers"  in  discussion  IV.  Rank 
order  correlations  between  participants'  ratings  in  discussions  I 
or  II  and  III  or  IV  were  .78  and  .76,  respectively.  The  conclusion 
may  be  reached  that  despite  the  change  in  groups  and  restriction 
of  range,  leadership  status  tended  to  be  generalized  from  one 
leaderless  group  discussion  to  another.  There  seemed  to  be  con- 
sistency in  both  the  behavior  of  participants  and  the  ratings 
they  received  in  the  leaderless  group  discussion. 

Interrelationships  Among  Variables 

The  number  of  votes  assigned  to  participants  of  discussion 
I  or  II  by  all  raters  were  combined,  item  by  item,  and  correlated 
with  the  time  participants  spent  talking.  Table  2  shows  the  re- 
sults obtained.  When  votes  obtained  on  all  13  items  were  corre- 
lated with  time  spent  talking,  the  coefficient  obtained  was  .93. 
Because  of  the  high  correlations  obtained  between  each  item  and 
time  spent  talking,  it  was  thought  unnecessary  to  compute  the 
matrix  of  intercorrelations,  as  all  seemed  to  be  measuring  the 
same  factor,  i.e.  leadership  status.  The  unidimensionality  may 
have  been  due  in  part  to  halo  effect. 

Discussion  V  and  VI  showed  similar  results.  The  correla- 
tion between  time  and  leadership  status  ratings  was  .86.  Taking 
into  account  the  high  rate-rerate  reliabilities  mentioned  pre- 
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viously,  it  seems  that  time  spent  talking  and  leadership  status 
are  closely  associated  and  that  this  close  association  may  be 
generalized  from  one  leaderless  group  discussion  to  another. 

Table  2 
Correlations  Between  Time  Spent  Talking  in  the  First  Two  Dis- 
cussions and  Number  of  Votes  Received  on  Each  of  Thirteen 
Leadership  Items 


Item 

r 

Item 

r 

Item 

r 

1 

.91 

6 

.85 

11 

.86 

2 

.87 

7 

.92 

12 

.87 

3 

.90 

8 

.82 

13 

.92 

4 

.89 

9 

.90 

All  Items 

5 

.85 

10 

.87 

Combined 

.93 

Comparison  Among  Rating  Methods 

The  effects  of  using  a  different  rating  technique  were  negli- 
gible. In  discussion  III  there  was  an  almost  perfect  linear  rela- 
tionship between  "Spread  N"  ratings  assigned  by  20  raters,  and 
the  "3  Best  minus  3  Worst"  ratings.  In  discussion  IV,  an  almost 
perfect  curvilinear  relationship  of  the  order  y  =.  a  -\-  h  log  X  was 
found  to  exist  bet^veen  ranking  and  the  "Spread  N"  ratings,  but 
whereas  the  former  tended  to  distribute  individuals  evenly,  the 
"Spread  N"  like  the  "3  Best  minus  3  Worst"  method  tended  to 
dichotomize  participants.  The  "Spread  N"  seemed  to  scatter  out 
the  leaders  more  widely,  while  the  "3  Best  minus  3  Worst"  best 
spread  out  the  followers.  From  a  realistic  approach,  on  the  basis 
of  this  extremely  small  sample,  the  "Spread  N"  would  seem  to  be 
the  most  valuable  as  a  technique  for  selecting  from  the  top  end 
of  a  distribution.  Leaders  were  distributed  by  the  "Spread  N" 
in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  variable  of  time  spent  talking.  The 
correlation  between  leadership  status  and  time  spent  talking  was 
therefore  highest  with  this  rating  method.  Since  the  leaderless 
group  discussion  was  designed  primarily  to  discriminate  among 
leaders,  the  "Spread  N"  best  approaches  the  needs  of  the  situa- 
tion and  the  correlation  obtained  when  using  this  rating  method, 
does  not  appear  to  be  spurious  to  any  great  extent. 

Interpretation  and  Conclusions 

Several  hypotheses  can  be  drawn  for  further  investigation 
from  the  results  obtained  and  from  personal  observations  of  the 
leaderless  group  discussion. 
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1.  If  a  group  is  given  a  verbal  problem,  with  suitable  moti- 
vation to  cooperate  and  achieve  the  goals  relevant  to  the  prob- 
lem, a  differentiation  of  function  will  occur  within  the  group. 

2.  In  a  leaderless  group  discussion,  one  task  may  be  as- 
sumed by  several  people;  some  tasks  may  be  assumed  by  one; 
some  tasks  may  not  be  performed  at  all.  These  tasks  include 
initiation  or  formulation  of  the  problems  and  goals,  organization 
of  the  group's  thinking,  clarifying  other  individuals'  responses, 
integrating  responses  of  several  individuals,  questioning,  moti- 
vating others  to  respond,  accepting  or  rejecting  other  individuals' 
responses,  outlining  the  discussion,  summarizing,  generalizing, 
obtaining  the  group's  agreement  and  formulating  conclusions. 

3.  Because  of  the  verbal  nature  of  the  situation,  the  more 
tasks  an  individual  assumes,  the  more  time  he  is  forced  to  spend 
in  talking  to  the  rest  of  the  group. 

4.  It  is  assumed  that  those  individuals  who  carry  out  the 
above-mentioned  tasks  are  perceived  by  others  to  be  the  leaders 
of  the  group  discussion. 

5.  If  the  above  hypotheses  are  correct,  then  the  time  an 
individual  spends  in  talking  in  the  leaderless  group  discussion 
is  indicative  of  his  status  as  a  leader  or  follower  in  that  group 
situation. 
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6.      Participant  Evaluation  Methods 

I  ■  A  Study  of  the  Leadership  Process 

Albert  J.  Murphy 

Abridged  from  the  American  Sociological  Review,  1941,  6, 
674-687,  with  permission  of  the  American  Sociological 
Society.  If  leadership  is  viewed  as  the  situational  expecta- 
tions of  the  group  and  the  leader  is  the  individual  who 
meets  these  expectations  because  of  personal  attributes, 
then  techniques  for  discovering  the  group  expectations 
and  leader  attributes  are  necessary  in  order  to  study 
leadership.  This  paper  offers  job  analysis  as  the  technique 
for  describing  leadership  expectations  and  sociometry  as 
the  technique  for  discovering  the  right  person  to  meet 
these  expectations. 

Techniques  for  Studying-  Leadership.  Two  techniques,  among 
others,  suitable  for  the  situational  study  of  leadership,  are  par- 
ticularly appropriate  because  they  emphasize  the  situation.  These 
are  job  analysis  and  sociometry. 

Job  analysis,  which  is  a  technique  usually  applied  to  factory 
jobs  and  farm  jobs,  is  also  applicable  to  highly  social  jobs,  like 
teaching.  Leadership,  also,  may  be  viewed  as  a  job.  Preparation 
for  leadership  in  any  group  or  situation  should,  therefore,  be 
based  upon  a  job  analysis  of  the  needs  of  the  group  or  the  situa- 
tion. Personal  factors  appropriate  to  the  situation  may  then  be 
derived  and  listed.  Leadership  activities  are  as  varied  as  the 
needs  of  groups.  This  correspondence  between  the  situational  de- 
mands and  leadership  is  shown  in  the  following  analyses  which 
also  illustrate  the  technique : 

Group  or  Job  Activities 

Discussion  Group  "Traits"  of  Discussion  Group 

Stimulate  participation  Leader 

Bring  out  suggestions  Informal  manner 

Bring  out  criticisms  Not  too  talkative 

Supply  information  Critical 

Control  the  argumentative  Well  informed 

Interpret  and  summarize  Understanding  of  people 


Intelligence 
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Activities 
"Traits"  of  Scout  Master 
Youth 

General  ability- 
Athletic  ability,  size, 

strength 
Knowledge  of  games,  soci- 
ability 
High  personal  standards 
Scout  rank  and  experience 

"Traits"  of  Adult  Education 
Director 

Interest  in  people 

Educational  training 

Versatility,  imagination, 
and  experience  in  busi- 
ness or  profession 

Salesmanship,   presence, 
reputation 

Ability  as  a  speaker 

Executive  ability 

Tact 


The  listings  above  are  schematic  and  incomplete  and  are 
intended  only  to  illustrate  the  use  of  job  analysis  in  securing 
leaders  and  to  show  the  leadership  process  as  a  response  to  situa- 
tional needs.  Since  the  jobs  are  different,  the  qualifications  of  the 
respective  leaders  are  different.  It  will  be  noted  that  intelligence, 
interest  in  people,  and  other  traits  are  common  to  all  three  types 
of  leadership.  Because  leaders  are  able  to  deal  with  the  various 
factors  of  situations,  they  have  certain  corresponding  traits  in 
common.  They  are,  on  the  whole,  brighter,  stronger,  more  ener- 
getic, and  generally  more  able  than  the  average.  These  qualities 
usually  but  not  necessarily  will  characterize  leaders.  The  more 
important  factor  is  the  situation  (or  the  group)  in  which  the 
abilities  and  activities  of  leaders  must  function  satisfactorily. 
This  interfunctioning  is  the  leadership. 

The  other  technique  we  are  considering,  sociometry,  is  even 
more  valuable  than  job  analysis  in  studying  leadership  because 
it  emphasizes  personal  factors.  Job  analysis  is  ordinarily,  though 


Group  or  Job 
Scout  Troop 

Boys'  organization 
Wide  range  of  activities 
Athletics  and  sports 
Games  and  social  activities 
Obedience  to  Scout  Law 
Scout  program 


City  Adult  Education 
Work  with  all  kinds  of 

people 
Make  policies  and  programs 
Meet  all  types  of  education- 
al needs 
Popularize  the  "cause" 
Lead  on  platform 
Coordinate  program 
Supervise  program 
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not  necessarily,  used  in  dealing  with  jobs  in  which  specific  oper- 
ations are  important.  Group  leadership,  however,  involves  a  much 
broader  series  of  adjustments  in  a  more  complex,  more  highly 
personalized,  and  constantly  changing  situation  and  is  therefore 
more  useful  for  our  purpose  which  is  to  shift  attention  from  the 
illusory  "traits"  of  leaders  to  the  demands  of  the  situation  and 
the  behavior  of  leaders  in  meeting  those  demands.  A  technique 
to  be  adequate  must,  as  far  as  possible,  picture  the  situational 
complex  with  its  values,  ideals,  and  pathways  of  influence. 

Sociometry  provides  a  psychological  geography  of  the  situa- 
tion with  its  network  of  personal  attractions  and  repulsions.  It 
helps  the  investigator  to  see  the  leaders  and  the  leadership  proc- 
ess in  the  light  of  the  needs  of  the  group.  It  provides  the  essen- 
tial information  graphically  and  quickly.  The  sociometric  tech- 
nique in  the  space  of  an  hour  or  so,  by  simply  asking  some  prac- 
tical questions  and  charting  the  results,  gives  information  on  the 
character  and  structure  of  the  group  which  otherwise  would  be 
impossible  to  acquire  without  long  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  group,  if  at  all.  It  is  particularly  important  in  a  situa- 
tion such  as  a  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  camp  where  it  is 
impossible  to  become  adequately  acquainted  with  conditions  in 
the  short  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  director.  Under  such  condi- 
tions, especially  when  it  is  necessary  to  appoint  leaders  and  to 
initiate  other  action  quickly,  the  sociometric  technique  provides 
an  invaluable  shortcut. 

A  sociogram,  as  seen  in  the  following  illustrations,  shows 
many  things  of  interest  about  a  group,  including  centers  of 
influence,  cliques,  and  grapevines.  Valuable  as  such  a  graphic 
portrayal  of  the  situation  is,  the  chief  value  of  the  sociogram  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  indicates  individuals,  conditions,  and  crucial 
factors  which  should  be  made  the  subjects  of  further  investiga- 
tion through  case  studies,  life  histories,  interviews,  and  other 
means.  The  sociogram  roughly  indicates  places  where  leadership 
may  be  looked  for.  Obviously,  not  everyone  who  is  popular 
enough  to  be  the  center  of  concentration  of  "tele"  lines  is  a 
leader,  but  he  is  a  liked  person  and  is  likely  to  be  a  leader  of 
some  kind,  although  not  necessarily  a  good  one.  By  interviews 
and  other  means,  the  nature  of  the  popularity  and  the  group 
values  making  the  study  of  leadership  is  that  it  calls  attention 
to  those  individuals  who  are  centers  of  influence  and  who  occupy 
such  positions  because  they  satisfy  the  emotional  and  aspira- 
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tional  values  of  the  group.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  further  study  in 
two  camps  indicated  that  those  who  occupied  positions  of  influ- 
ence in  the  sociogram  were  actually  leaders.  The  group  values 
which  give  positions  of  popularity  to  certain  individuals  should 
most  certainly  be  the  subject  of  study. 

There  are  shown  here  for  purposes  of  illustration  two  socio- 
grams  prepared  in  different  ways,  each  of  which  has  its  particu- 
lar usefulness  in  visualizing  certain  of  the  relationships  that 
exist  in  the  camp.  The  first  shows  networks,  cliques,  grapevines, 
channels,  and  centers  of  influence  and  other  features  of  group 
organization.  The  second  shows  only  concentrations  of  "tele" 
attractions  and  repulsions,  indicating  popular  and  unpopular 
individuals.  These  sociograms  will  be  commented  upon  later. 

An  understanding  of  these  sociograms  calls  for  a  brief 
description  of  the  CCC  camp  situation.  The  camps  are  situated 
in  field  or  wood  and  are  engaged  in  conservation,  the  improve- 
ment of  recreational  areas,  and  similar  work.  During  the  day, 
the  men,  of  which  there  are  about  two  hundred,  are  under  the 
direction  of  foremen  and  a  camp  work  superintendent  who  is 
usually  an  engineer.  When  they  return  to  camp,  they  are  under 
the  direction  of  the  camp  commander.  Most  of  the  detailed  duties 
of  the  camp  are  delegated  to  persons  appointed  as  leaders.  There 
are  nine  leaders  and  sixteen  assistant  leaders  who  receive  higher 
pay  and  a  status  corresponding  to  that  of  noncommissioned 
officers.  A  senior  leader  in  charge  of  all  other  leaders  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  commanding  officer  for  most  of  the  details  of 
administration.  He  has  every  activity  at  his  finger  tips.  He 
checks  up  absences  in  the  work  gang  and  has  general  oversight 
in  assigning  duties  within  the  camp.  The  appointed  leaders  are 
usually  men  of  fair  intelligence  and  general  ability.  They  are 
invested  with  the  authority  of  their  office.  There  is  an  acting 
leader  in  each  barracks  of  which  there  are  five.  Usually  the 
same  leaders  function  in  the  work  situation  and  in  the  camp  ad- 
ministrative setup.  In  the  camp  situation,  as  elsewhere,  leader- 
ship activities  correspond  to  two  general  types:  the  authoritar- 
ian and  the  integrative.  Integrative  leadership  is  spontaneous 
and  flexible.  It  incorporates  the  abilities  of  the  group.  It  finds 
common  purposes  among  differences.  In  contrast,  dominative  or 
authoritarian  leadership  imposes  its  will  regardless  of  the  desires 
of  the  group.  In  a  camp  situation  where  it  is  to  the  best  interests 
of  all  that  the  persons  appointed  to  authoritative  positions  should 
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be  pleasing  to  the  group  and  thus  able  to  exercise  an  integrative 
type  of  leadership,  an  understanding  of  the  group's  values,  i.e., 
the  kind  of  people  it  approves  and  the  standards  it  requires,  is 
essential. 

The  sociometric  technique  is  applied  in  a  camp  as  follows. 
The  individuals  are  told  that  certain  changes  in  living  arrange- 
ments are  contemplated  and  they  are  asked  to  indicate  their 
choices  of  other  individuals  with  whom  they  would  like  to  live, 
work,  and  eat,  and  also  the  reasons  for  their  preferences,  A 
blank  is  provided  on  which  each  individual  may  indicate  his  first, 
second  and  third  choice  of  the  people  he  would  like  to  live  with, 
work  with,  and  eat  with.  Spaces  are  provided  also  for  three  nega- 
tive choices  in  each  of  these  situations.  By  thus  presenting  indi- 
viduals with  actual  choices,  their  real  attitudes  toward  one  an- 
other are  secured.  When  this  census  of  choices  is  completed,  the 
information  is  summarized  in  the  form  of  tables  showing  the 
first,  second,  and  third  choices  of  each  individual,  both  positive 
and  negative,  for  each  of  the  three  situations  together  with  the 
reasons  in  each  case.  On  the  basis  of  such  tabular  summaries, 
the  sociograms  are  made  up. 

Incidentally,  the  sociometric  technique  is  valuable  for  its 
method  of  securing  attitudes.  Attitudes  are  notoriously  hard  to 
test  with  paper  and  pencil.  Individuals  will  not  usually  indicate 
their  true  attitudes  in  an  interview.  The  sociometric  technique 
provides  a  realistic  method  for  determining  attitudes.  The  indi- 
viduals are  faced  with  the  problem  of  actually  choosing  their 
associates,  with  all  that  this  means  to  them  in  terms  of  comfort 
in  living.  To  ask  a  person  what  he  thinks  about  another  is  one 
thing;  to  ask  him  to  choose  a  person  with  whom  he  desires  to 
live,  work,  and  eat  is  quite  another. 

Interpretation  of  Sociograms.  The  first  sociogram,  consist- 
ing of  networks  of  tele  lines  indicates  the  interpersonal  rela- 
tionships within  the  group  in  relation  to  living  quarters  only. 
Leaders  occupying  centers  of  influence  stand  out:  Numbers  13, 
17,  63,  61,  and  3.  Number  40  is  not  a  leader,  but  he  is  a  connect- 
ing link  between  two  groups  and  is  important  because  of  this 
position.  Likewise,  Numbers  23  and  15  are  connecting  links.  In 
this  sociogram  will  be  seen  chains,  triangles,  pairs,  and  isolates. 
In  this  type  of  sociogram,  the  groupings  and  centers  of  influence 
with  the  networks  surrounding  them  stand  out.  The  arrows  point 
in  the  direction  of  the  attractions.  This  particular  sociogram 
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SOCIOGRAM   I 
A  Sociogram  of  Part  of  a  CCC  Camp  Showing   Networks  of  Influence 


o     o 


shows  only  two  positive  choices  because  of  the  limitations  of 
space. 

The  second  sociogram  is  much  simpler  and  is  easier  to  make. 
It  may  be  used  as  a  first  step  toward  the  construction  of  the 
network  type  of  sociogram.  It  consists  simply  of  lines  running 
from  left  to  right  indicating  attraction  and  repulsion.  The  dotted 
lines  indicate  repulsion.  Only  a  portion  of  a  much  larger  socio- 
metric  chart  representing  a  living  situation  in  a  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  camp  is  shown  here.  The  numbers  correspond  to 
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SOCIOGRAM  2 
A  Sociogram  of  Part  of  a  CCC  Camp 
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names  and  have  no  other  significance.  It  will  be  noted  in  this 
sociogram  that  the  interpersonal  relations  are,  to  a  large  extent, 
bounded  by  the  barracks  in  which  the  enrollees  live.  There  are 
three  times  as  many  social  preferences  and  social  disapprovals 
within  the  barracks  as  there  are  from  barrack  to  barrack.  This 
is  to  be  expected  and,  on  the  whole,  indicates  that  the  camp  is 
not,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  a  social  unit,  and  that  while 
contacts  undoubtedly  come  through  work  gangs,  most  of  the  im- 
portant personal  relationships  come  through  living  quarters. 
Enrollees  who  are  popular  in  the  eyes  of  their  barrack  mates  are 
Numbers  2,  6,  12,  and  30.  Outstandingly  popular  is  Number  2, 
who  is  a  rated  leader.  Outstandingly  unpopular  is  enrollee  Num- 
ber 25,  seconded  only  by  enrollees  Number  4  and  Number  8. 
When  asked  the  reason  for  their  dislike  of  the  outstandingly  un- 
popular enrollee,  the  boys  said  he  was  "dirty,"  which,  as  so  often 
happens,  really  meant  something  else.  The  isolates  constitute  an- 
other problem.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  a  heavy  Italian  camp  pop- 
ulation, the  isolates  are  of  non-Italian  extraction:  names  like, 
Levine,  Malt,  Camp,  Fisher,  Dambeck,  Dambrows  (Jewish,  Eng- 
lish, and  Polish).  It  would  appear  that  the  Italian  group  is 
closely  knit,  while  many  of  the  others  are  unsocialized  in  the 
camp  population.  In  the  unrepresented  part  of  the  sociogram, 
there  are  a  number  of  Italian  names  among  the  isolates.  Such 
persons  are  probably  true  isolates.  Elements  like  nationality 
have  something  to  do  with  leadership.  These  are  illustrations  of 
the  many  things  of  importance  indicated  by  a  sociogram. 

As  was  said  before,  sociograms  serve  as  guides  to  further 
study  of  the  factors  revealed.  An  interesting  feature  of  such  a 
study,  which  is  not  shown  in  the  sociogram,  consists  of  the  "rea- 
sons" for  the  various  attractions  and  repulsions.  These  reveal 
the  attitudes,  standards,  and  aspirational  ideals  which  form  the 
situational  basis  for  leadership.  Enrollees  were  asked  to  state 
the  reasons  for  their  choices.  In  addition,  they  were  requested  to 
write  short  descriptions  of  the  chosen  individuals.  The  result 
was  a  list  of  approvals  and  disapprovals  which  are  not  only  en- 
lightening because  they  show  the  social  standards  of  enrollees, 
but  because  they  present  the  social  basis  for  leadership.  These, 
in  short,  are  the  demands  of  the  group.  No  one  can  read  this  list 
(only  partially  presented  because  of  space)  without  realizing 
that  the  enrollees  in  the  camps  understand  ideals  and  standards 
of  conduct  perhaps  better  than  they  understand  anything  else. 
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These  statements  may  be  read  in  two  ways,  (a)  as  the  qualifica- 
tions of  leaders,  and  (b)  as  descriptions  of  the  demands  of  the 
social  situation.  The  latter  is  the  primary  factor  in  leadership  as 
it  is  analyzed  here.  Leadership  consists  in  meeting  the  demands 
of  the  emotional,  aspirational,  and  other  values  of  the  group. 
This  is  the  leadership  situation. 

Social-Situation  Leadership  Demands  (Approvals) 

He  is  always  happy,  friendly,  and  helpful. 

He  is  what  a  right  guy  should  be;  willing  to  help  others  at  all 
times. 

Good  natured  and  does  not  look  for  trouble. 
He  sticks  by  you  no  matter  what  anybody  else  says. 
Is  honest  and  doesn't  smoke  or  drink. 
Is  a  good  hearted  fellow  and  plays  square  with  everybody. 
Whatever  he  has  he  shares  it  with  the  others,  never  looking  for- 
ward to  get  anything  back  for  it. 

He  is  generous  and  not  hoggish  and  shares  when  he  is  shared 
with,  in  the  right  way. 

Helped  me  out  by  teaching  me  the  ways  and  rules  of  the  camp. 
He  told  me  whom  I  am  supposed  to  take  orders  from  and  the 
ones  I  am  not  supposed  to  take  orders  from. 

Social-Situation  Leadership  Demands  (Disapprovals) 

Thinks  he  is  above  all  of  us,  sometimes  he  speaks  and  sometimes 
he  doesn't. 

He  does  as  he  pleases  and  seems  to  think  everyone  should  respect 
him. 

He  is  stuck  up  and  tries  to  be  a  big-shot;  thinks  he  is  smarter 
and  better  than  you. 

He  picks  on  me  and  gives  me  all  the  dirty  work  in  our  barrack. 
Is  a  snotty  guy. 

He  thinks  he  owns  the  camp,  and  he  doesn't  get  along  with  any- 
body. 

He  is  a  bully  and  likes  to  pick  on  someone  smaller  than  himself. 
He  is  selfish  and  conceited. 

Is  afraid  he  does  more  work  than  anyone  in  camp. 
Doesn't  associate  with  hardly  anyone. 
Very  seldom  see  him  going  out  with  anyone. 

In  order  to  discover  the  situational  basis  for  work  leader- 
ship, the  men  on  camp  work  crews  were  asked  to  give  descrip- 
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tive  statements  of  good  and  poor  work  leaders.  The  resulting 
partial  list  well  illustrates  the  situational  nature  of  leadership. 
These  descriptions  in  terms  of  the  work  situation  also  may  be 
read  in  two  ways:  (a)  as  descriptions  of  leadership  activities, 
and  (b)  as  descriptions  of  the  needs  of  the  work  situation,  psy- 
chological, and  otherwise.  From  the  list  can  be  derived  a  job 
analysis  of  leadership  in  terms  of  the  particular  situation.  The 
statements  are  given  in  their  original  form  without  classification, 
because  in  this  form  they  present  a  general  picture  of  the  situa- 
tion, which  includes  leadership.  For  training  purposes,  they  may 
be  classified  in  terms  of  trait  actions  and  arranged  in  order  for 
teaching.  This  paper,  however,  does  not  touch  upon  the  educa- 
tional aspects  of  the  problem. 

Work-Situation  Leadersfiip  Demands  (Approvals) 

Works  to  get  the  job  done  in  the  right  way  as  quick  as  possible. 

Knows  what  should  be  done  and  does  it. 

Plays  no  favorites,  treats  all  men  alike. 

Considers  the  fellows  he  has  under  him. 

Does  not  let  his  stripes  go  to  his  head. 

Not  so  easy  that  you  can  step  all  over  him. 

Tries  to  improve  his  men. 

Never  hollers,  but  takes  his  time  in  explaining  the  work. 

Considerate  of  the  workers ;  not  a  slave  driver. 

Does  not  demand  an  unreasonable  amount  of  work  per  day. 

Expects  of  workers  just  what  he  can  accomplish  himself  in  a  day. 

Is  not  too  hard  on  a  fellow  who  is  clumsy. 

Thinks  of  others  as  well  as  of  himself. 

Is  always  justified  in  giving  his  orders. 

Works  right  with  the  fellows. 

Is  cheerful.  ^ 

Helps  all  he  can  on  the  job  and  off  the  job. 

Work-Situation  Leadership  Demands  (Disapprovals) 

He  carries  hatred  with  him,  and  is  always  sneering  at  others, 

and  threatens  if  things  don't  go  his  way. 

He'd  sit  down  on  a  rock  and  holler  at  the  men  if  they  tried  to 

light  a  cigarette  or  stop  for  a  second  to  rest. 

He  wants  everything  done  his  way  regardless  of  your  judgment. 

He  hollers  if  you  make  a  mistake. 

Sits  around  and  won't  help  anyone  when  he  needs  it. 
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He  expects  an  enrollee  to  know  as  much  as  he  does. 

He  is  a  hard  guy ;  always  giving  the  boys  arguments  and  giving 

no  breaks. 

Always  talks  in  a  loud  voice  and  considers  himself  appointed  to 

take  care  of  everything  around  him. 

If  there  is  anything  wrong,  the  blame  is  always  on  the  other 

person. 

The  fellows  get  so  that  after  a  while  they  don't  even  try  to  do 

the  work  under  this  leader. 

These  typical  statements  of  the  characteristics  of  leader- 
ship in  a  social  situation  and  in  a  work  situation  are,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  personalized  descriptions  of  the  demands  of  the  situa- 
tions. They  give  a  picture  of  the  problems  of  living  together,  of 
the  pleasures  and  annoyances  of  the  particular  camp  social  situa- 
tion and  work  situation.  The  approved  boys  become  leaders  large- 
ly because  they  meet  the  standards,  the  demands,  the  expecta- 
tions, i.e.,  the  needs  of  the  group.  Enrollee  standards  are 
evidently  very  definite.  Enrollees  know  what  is  (for  them)  good 
social  conduct  and  what  is  not.  They  know,  not  by  being  told,  but 
by  rubbing  elbows  with  each  other  and  living  in  a  community 
where  the  conduct  of  each  affects  the  other.  They  know  what 
desirable  conduct  is.  They  appreciate  it  and  they  are  not  at  a  loss 
to  describe  it,  both  in  positive  and  negative  terms.  In  these  en- 
rollee approvals  and  disapprovals  will  be  found  a  picture  of  what 
the  enrollee  likes  and  dislikes,  of  what  he  thinks  is  right  and 
wrong.  Those  who  meet  the  standards  are  by  that  fact  leaders. 

The  demands  of  the  situation  create  the  responses  which  go 
by  the  names  of  leadership  characteristics.  Bearing  this  fact  in 
mind,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  enrollees  in  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  camps  approve  of  the  pleasant,  helpful  type  of  per- 
son. They  approve  of  faithfulness,  and  particularly  mention 
those  who  stick  by  their  friends.  There  is  a  definitely  expressed 
disapproval  of  bad  language  and  bad  manners.  The  statements 
reveal  that  the  loud-mouthed  minorities  who  seem  to  have  ap- 
proval, actually  do  not  have  it.  Enrollees  put  a  good  deal  of  stress 
on  helpfulness.  They  specifically  speak  of  sharing,  and  helping 
the  other  fellow  out.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  they  do  not 
expect  perfection.  In  one  instance  the  enrollee  says,  "He  is  the 
right  sort  of  guy,  sometimes  a  little  mean,  but  that  is  to  be  ex- 
pected." Enrollees  have  a  respect  for  intelligence  and  a  broad- 
minded  comprehension  of  other  people's  problems.  One  enrollee 
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even  says,  "I  like  him  because  he  has  different  ideas  from  mine, 
and  I  can  learn  something  from  him."  Activities  and  character- 
istics that  go  under  the  name  of  justice  are  demanded  by  the 
group.  Again  and  again  the  words  occur,  "He  is  fair" ;  "He  is  a 
square-shooter,"  "Gives  everyone  a  fair  chance."  Activities  that 
go  under  the  name  of  kindliness  are  demanded.  Enrollees  are 
just  as  definite  in  the  expression  of  their  disapprovals.  They  have 
personal  pride  and  hence  they  resent  a  person  who  thinks  he  is 
better  than  others,  who  is  "too  smart."  They  demand  considera- 
tion, therefore  lack  of  consideration  is  consistently  disapproved. 
Bullying  is  generally  hated.  The  smooth,  oily  individual,  the 
"handshaker,"  and  the  fellow  who  says  things  behind  one's  back 
that  he  would  not  say  to  one's  face,  are  all  disapproved.  They  do 
not  like  the  "smart-alec,"  the  "snotty  guy,"  or  the  "big-shot." 
Taken  in  one  way,  these  represent  positive  and  negative  traits  of 
leaders,  but  essentially  they  are  descriptive  of  the  demands  of 
the  situation. 

A  situational  approach  to  the  study  of  leadership  has  been 
described,  techniques  have  been  suggested,  and  illustrations  of 
approvals  and  disapprovals  which  may  be  interpreted  as  de- 
scriptions of  situational  demands  have  been  given.  Nothing  has 
been  said  about  the  practical  implications  of  this  material.  It 
is  obvious,  however,  that  the  sociograms  suggest  the  use  of 
leaders  and  chains  of  influence  in  developing  the  standards  of 
the  group.  It  is  economical  of  effort  to  influence  key  persons  who 
will  in  turn  influence  the  others.  The  lists  of  approvals  and  dis- 
approvals in  social  and  work  situations  suggest  a  starting  point 
for  personality  education  and  social  education  in  youth  groups. 
Other  problems  are  suggested:  for  instance,  the  advisability  of 
teaching  socially  minded  individuals  to  act  like  leaders,  as  over 
against  teaching  popular  and  influential  individuals  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  social  improvement.  The  methods  suggested  may  be  used 
in  the  study  of  leadership  in  many  other  kinds  of  groups,  such  as 
labor  union,  mobile  military  units,  etc.,  and  should  result  in  the 
development  of  more  effective  leadership. 


Za  Group  Opinion  as  a  Predictor  of  Military  Leadership 

Stanley  6.  Williams  and 
Harold  J.  Leavitt 

Abridged  from  the  Journal  of  Consulting  Psychology,  1947, 
11,  283-291,  with  permission  of  the  authors  and  the 
American  Psychological  Association,  Inc.  To  find  addi- 
tional means  for  predicting  leadership,  psychologists  have 
used  collective  judgments  of  peers  or  "buddies."  In  the 
research  reported  here,  it  was  found  that  group  opinion 
in  an  Officer  Candidate  School  was  a  more  valid  pi'edic- 
tor  of  leadership  than  scores  on  objective  tests. 

Leadership  has  very  nearly  defied  definition,  let  alone  meas- 
urement. It  appears  to  be  some  elusive  combination  of  abilities 
which  varies  from  person  to  person,  from  group  to  group,  and 
possibly  even  from  moment  to  moment.  Unfortunately,  the  most 
valid  statement  we  can  make  about  the  qualities  of  leadership 
is  that  we  know  little  about  them.  This  unhappy  conclusion  is 
borne  out  by  the  recent  review  of  leadership  studies  by  W.  0. 
Jenkins  (4),  As  Dr.  Jenkins  has  pointed  out,  the  early  hopes  for 
psychological  tests  of  leadership  have  been  largely  unfulfilled. 
Perhaps  the  factor  analysis  approach  taken  by  Thurstone  (7) 
will  disclose  new  possibilities  of  objective  measurement,  but  even 
this  method  is  still  dependent  on  criteria  of  validity  which  are 
essentially  subjective  in  nature.  To  date,  the  only  acceptable 
criterion  of  leadership  is  a  subjective  judgment  or  collection  of 
judgments.  Therefore,  when  the  practical  problem  of  selecting 
potential  leaders  comes  up,  as  it  does  in  military  or  industrial 
life,  the  psychologist  is  faced  with  a  scientific  problem  of  the 
first  magnitude.  The  implication  of  the  work  reviewed  by  Jenk- 
ins (4)  is  that,  for  practical  purposes,  leadership  predictors  will 
have  to  be  tailor-made  and  not  just  taken  from  the  grab  bag  of 
accumulated  aptitude  tests. 

Psychologists  faced  just  such  a  practical  situation  during 
the  war.  The  military  services  would  have  appreciated  scientific 
aid  in  selecting  junior  officers,  for  example,  but  there  was  little 
aid  to  give  them.  Psychologists  in  the  various  services  faced 
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special  aspects  of  the  situation.  For  some  billets,  technical  pro- 
ficiency was  of  prime  importance;  for  other  billets,  personality 
and  character  factors  were  more  important  than  technical  train- 
ing. The  latter  case  probably  applies  to  the  lieutenants  who  led 
combat  platoons.  Certainly  it  seemed  to  us,  in  our  examination 
of  applicants  in  the  Marine  Corps,  that  the  qualities  considered 
desirable  by  the  Marine  Corps  were  not  primarily  those  meas- 
urable by  standard  aptitude  tests. 

We  therefore  decided  to  take  a  slightly  different  approach 
to  the  problem  of  selecting  junior  Marine  Corps  officers.  We 
reasoned  that,  inasmuch  as  the  only  usable  criterion  of  successful 
leadership  would  be  a  subjective  judgment  or  rating  by  superior 
officers,  we  might  as  well  look  for  predictors  among  similar  kinds 
of  subjective  judgments.  This  was  on  the  assumption  that  there 
would  be  more  agreement  among  various  raters  than  between 
raters  and  tests.  The  question  then  became:  Whose  judgments 
are  likely  to  be  predictors  of  later  performance?  Those  made  by 
superior  officers,  by  teachers,  or  by  friends  and  acquaintances 
of  equal  rank?  In  the  following  study,  we  examined  each  of  these. 

The  present  paper  presents  the  results  of  some  observations 
on  the  selection  and  performance  of  junior  officers  in  the  Marine 
Corps.  The  data  are  few  because  the  study  was  not  begun  until 
the  middle  of  1944.  However,  we  were  able  to  make  use  of  a  cri- 
terion of  combat  performance  in  addition  to  the  usual  school 
criterion.  We  therefore  have  a  measure  of  how  well  the  individ- 
uals who  were  commissioned  led  their  platoons  in  combat.  Before 
being  commissioned,  these  platoon  leaders  had  been  given  a  num- 
ber of  psychological  tests,  and  at  the  same  time  we  also  had 
s:tmpled  the  opinions  held  of  them  by  their  buddies,  that  is,  the 
other  members  of  their  training  platoons.  Inasmuch  as  none  of 
these  test  scores  was  used  in  selection  or  promotion  or  known 
to  anyone  but  the  research  staffs,  the  study  comes  very  close  to 
approximating  the  conditions  of  an  experiment.  Its  results  point 
to  the  conclusion,  amplified  below,  that  the  impression  one  makes 
on  others  is  a  more  satisfactory  measure  of  leadership  potential 
than  the  scores  one  makes  on  many  psychological  tests. 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  determine,  the  only  other 
study  on  the  validity  of  group  opinion  as  a  predictor  of  military 
leadership  is  an  unpublished  study  by  Garrett,  reported  by  W.  O. 
Jenkins  in  the  aforementioned  review.  The  details  of  this  study 
are  not  available,  but  it  is  reported  to  have  shown  a  very  low  but 
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positive  correlation  between  a  rating  made  by  buddies  during 
Officer  Candidate  School  training  and  success  in  combat  as 
judged  by  superior  officers. 

Group  opinion  has  more  frequently  been  used  as  a  criterion 
for  validating  other  tests.  The  Adjutant  General's  Office  of  the 
War  Department  used  a  group  opinion  rating  as  a  criterion  of 
validity  for  other  tests,  mainly  biographical  questionnaires,  in 
turn  used  to  select  men  for  the  9000  Regular  Army  commissions 
at  the  close  of  the  war  (1).  Probably  the  most  intensive  use  of 
group  opinion  as  a  validity  criterion  was  made  by  J.  G.  Jenkins 
and  his  staff  of  Naval  Aviation  psychologists.  Their  work  on 
what  they  called  the  nominating  technique  has  been  reported  by 
Jenkins  (3)  and  Vaughn  (8). 

The  sociometric  work  of  Moreno  (6),  Jennings  (5),  Hunt 
and  Solomon  (2),  and  others  is  well  known.  These  investigators 
used  personal  preferences  as  a  means  of  analyzing  the  structure 
of  groups.  In  the  sociometric  literature  there  have  been  many 
suggestions  that  these  preferences  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the 
selection  of  leaders.  However,  there  is  little  evidence  that  the 
suggestions  were  taken  seriously  by  most  military  psychologists. 

Methods 

Subjects.  Group  opinions  and  other  psychological  measures 
were  obtained  on  Marine  Corps  Officer  Candidate  Applicants 
during  the  year  1944.  For  the  most  part  subjects  were  drawn 
from  the  V-12  College  Training  Program.  They  had  an  average 
age  of  21  years,  but  ranged  from  18  to  26.  Just  prior  to  the  test- 
ing period,  applicants  had  completed  several  weeks  of  "boot" 
training  at  a  different  camp.  As  soon  as  they  arrived  at  our  camp, 
they  were  organized  into  platoons  of  approximately  50  men  each. 
These  platoons  were  destined  to  stay  at  this  camp  for  from  six 
to  15  weeks,  before  being  sent  to  Officer  Candidate  School  at 
yet  a  different  camp.  During  the  time  they  were  at  our  camp, 
platoon  members  lived,  ate,  marched  and  studied  together.  Each 
platoon  was  assigned  a  room  in  a  barracks  and  to  each  platoon 
was  assigned  a  noncommissioned  officer  (usually  a  sergeant) 
and  a  commissioned  officer  (2nd  lieutenant)  as  leaders.  Motiva- 
tion for  success  appeared  to  be  exceptionally  high.  Each  man 
knew  that,  if  successful  in  Officer  Candidate  School,  he  would 
probably  be  assigned  to  duty  in  the  Pacific  Theater  as  a  second 
lieutenant  in  charge  of  a  combat  platoon.  Although  a  few  were 
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destined  for  desk  jobs,  this  was  not  their  expectation.  In  short, 
the  goal  was  the  same  for  everyone,  and  evidently  everyone  was 
anxious  to  reach  the  goal. 

More  than  1600  men  were  given  some  kind  of  psychological 
test.  However,  the  group  opinion  index  was  taken  on  only  1193 
of  this  number.  The  opinions  were  taken  five  weeks  after  platoon 
formation.  Of  these,  in  turn,  240  had  also  been  asked  for  their 
opinion  at  the  end  of  the  second  week. 

Of  the  total  group,  only  about  72  per  cent  completed  Officer 
Candidate  School  and  were  awarded  commissions.  Of  this  com- 
missioned group,  we  were  able  to  trace  through  combat  only 
about  300  cases,  but  about  40  per  cent  of  these  in  turn  were  un- 
usable for  statistical  analysis.  Either  they  had  not  actually  led 
combat  troops,  or  the  reports  were  incomplete,  or  the  ratings 
had  not  been  made  on  the  basis  of  first-hand  observation.  After 
attrition  from  all  sources,  we  were  able  to  salvage  of  the  original 
group  only  185  cases  on  whom  records  were  complete,  and  of  the 
185  only  on  100  did  we  have  a  group  opinion  score.  The  major 
results  of  this  study,  therefore,  are  based  on  only  these  100  cases. 

Tests  Administered.  Within  their  first  week  at  the  camp,  all 
subjects  were  given  a  combination  biographical  information  and 
neurotic  symptom  questionnaire  called  the  NDRC  Personal  In- 
ventory, Format  4.  This  is  a  paper-and-pencil  questionnaire  pre- 
pared by  the  NDRC  in  cooperation  with  the  Navy.  It  had  been 
validated  originally  against  a  criterion  of  psychiatric  judgment 
and  had  been  found  useful  in  screening  naval  recruits.  In  the 
present  experiment  it  was  scored  two  ways:  once  with  the 
original  NDRC  stencil  and  again  with  a  stencil  (designated 
MFRL)  developed  specifically  to  predict  success  in  the  Marine 
Corps  Officer  Candidate  School.  The  two  stencils  were  intercor- 
related  .58. 

Group  opinion  was  calculated  from  the  responses  of  platoon 
members  to  items  in  a  nine-page  questionnaire  booklet,  contain- 
ing one  item  per  page.  On  each  of  the  first  five  pages  was  a  de- 
scription of  a  personality  "trait."  In  order,  the  traits  were :  de- 
sirability as  a  roommate,  fairness  in  making  military  court 
decisions,  leadership  in  an  emergency,  sense  of  humor,  and  all- 
round  ability  as  a  combat  officer.  On  each  trait,  the  candidate 
nominated  the  five  best  men  in  his  platoon  and  the  one  worst 
man.  He  also  stated  the  number  of  men  he  knew  in  the  platoon, 
the  number  he  knew  well  enough  to  rate,  and  the  number  he 
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knew  well  enough  to  select  for  friendship.  (Results  showed  these 
percentages  to  be,  on  the  average,  93,  70,  and  77.  Individual  dif- 
ferences in  degree  of  acquaintance  were  not  significantly  related 
to  validity  criteria.)  Each  candidate  assigned  himself  a  rank  in 
the  platoon  with  regard  to  his  potentiality  as  a  combat  officer. 
He  also  estimated  the  rank  which  the  rest  of  the  platoon  would 
assign  him,  or  in  short,  guessed  the  platoon's  opinion  of  himself. 
All  platoons  were  queried  approximately  simultaneously,  each 
platoon  being  gathered  together  in  a  separate  room  by  its  own 
leaders.  Every  man  filled  out  his  questionnaire  silently,  privately, 
and  with  the  aid  of  an  alphabetical  roster  of  names.  Selections 
were  limited  to  platoon  members. 

After  trying  out  various  scoring  procedures,  a  raw  score 
for  each  of  the  five  traits  was  determined  for  each  person.  This 
score  was  the  algebraic  sum  of  all  positive  and  negative  votes 
received,  without  special  weighting,  but  corrected  for  variations 
in  platoon  size.  For  some  purposes  a  constant  was  added  as  an 
aid  in  computation.  The  score  chiefly  used  was  the  one  based  on 
all-round  officer  ability,  and  it  is  this  which  will  be  referred  to 
as  "group  opinion"  unless  otherwise  specified.  Its  distribution 
was  approximately  normal,  though  somewhat  leptokurtic. 

A  score  called  "underestimation  of  group  opinion"  was  cal- 
culated as  the  algebraic  discrepancy  between  a  man's  estimate  of 
group  opinion  of  self  and  the  true  group  opinion.  The  latter  value 
was  the  rank  of  the  man  as  determined  by  the  group  opinion 
score  on  the  fifth  trait.  A  similar  score  is  tentatively  called 
"social  judgment."  This  is  the  same  discrepancy  between  esti- 
mate of  group  opinion  and  true  group  opinion,  but  without  re- 
gard to  sign;  it  is  the  absolute  amount  of  the  error  of  the  sub- 
ject's estimate.  (It  is  especially  to  be  noted  that  neither  of  these 
scores  is  based  on  the  candidate's  self-rank.  Our  experience  had 
suggested  that  discrepancies  between  self -ranks  and  group  ranks 
were  less  significant.  Therefore  these  data  will  not  be  reported.) 

Ratings  also  were  obtained  from  the  sergeant  and  from  the 
second  lieutenant  in  charge  of  each  platoon.  These  were  made  at 
the  end  of  five  weeks,  and  in  a  few  cases  again  at  the  end  of  15 
weeks  of  training.  It  turned  out  that  the  ratings  of  the  sergeant 
and  the  lieutenant  were  almost  perfectly  correlated.  They  will 
be  referred  to  as  "leaders'  ranks,  five  weeks"  or  "leaders'  ranks, 
15  weeks."  Unfortunately,  despite  efforts  to  avoid  it,  these  ranks 
may  have  been  contaminated  by  some  knowledge  of  the  group 
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opinion.  Although  the  calculated  group  opinion  index  was  not 
known  to  the  leaders,  the  raw  judgments  could  have  been  known. 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  all  group  opinion  scores  are  those 
based  on  choices  made  after  five  weeks'  acquaintance.  The  five- 
week  choices  are  correlated  .78  with  the  two-week  choices. 

No  tests  of  verbal  or  mechanical  ability  were  administered. 
However,  scores  were  available,  from  classification  cards,  on  the 
Army  General  Classification  Test  and  the  Army  Mechanical 
Aptitude  Test. 

Other  tests  made  on  various  parts  of  the  total  group  of  can- 
didates included:  an  impressionistic  rating  of  personality  traits 
made  by  psychologists  on  the  basis  of  candidates'  written  auto- 
biographies; a  performance  test  of  reaction  to  voluntary  hyper- 
ventilation ;  the  300-item  Multiple  Choice  Group  Rorschach  Test 
(Harrower-Erickson).  None  of  these  appeared  to  be  signifi- 
cantly related  to  our  criteria  and  will  therefore  not  be  discussed 
further. 

Criteria  of  validity.  The  first  used,  and  for  immediate  selec- 
tion the  more  practical  criterion,  was  a  pass-fail  grade  in  Officer 
Candidate  School.  Those  who  failed  OCS  were  returned  to  the 
enlisted  ranks.  No  follow-up  of  these  failures  was  attempted. 
In  addition  to  the  pass-fail  grade,  all  OCS  numerical  grades  and 
ratings  were  available.  Although  there  is  some  profit  in  analyz- 
ing reasons  given  for  failure,  the  results  of  such  analyses  will 
not  be  reported  here.  These  analyses  indicated  that  during  the 
period  of  this  study,  OCS  grading  standards  were  relatively  con- 
stant. The  OCS  final  grade  was  based  on  a  combination  of  rat- 
ings for  leadership  qualities  ("military  characteristics")  and 
grades  in  school  courses  (academic  grades),  with  the  former 
weighted  double  the  latter.  The  pass-fail  criterion  was  accepted 
as  the  best  single  measure  of  school  success.  A  pass  or  fail  grade 
was  made  on  every  student;  complete  numerical  grades  were 
occasionally  missing.  The  group  opinion  and  Personal  Inventory 
scores  tended  to  be  associated  more  with  leadership  ratings  than 
with  academic  grades  in  OCS.  Conversely,  GCT  scores  were 
associated  more  with  academic  grades  than  with  leadership 
ratings. 

The  second  criterion  used  is  called  combat  proficiency.  This 
was  obtained  from  a  special  one-page  rating  sheet  sent  to  the 
commanders  of  combat  battalions  under  whom  the  subjects 
served  as  platoon  leaders.   Ratings  were  made  immediately  fol- 
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lowing  combat  campaigns.^  The  sheet  contained  six  four-choice 
items  calling  for  ratings  on  cooperation,  reaction  to  stress  and 
fear,  degree  to  which  respected  by  his  men,  technical  proficiency, 
variability  in  mood,  and  dependability.  Following  these  were  two 
five-choice  items,  which  proved  to  be  nearly  identical,  asking  for 
an  over-all  proficiency  rating.  The  five  choices  on  Item  8  ranged 
from  "anxious  to  keep  him"  to  "not  officer  material,"  the  middle 
position  being  "would  not  request  transfer  but  might  take  a 
chance  on  a  replacement."  The  sheet  was  headed  by  a  warning 
that  this  was  not  an  official  fitness  report,  that  the  ratings  were 
to  be  used  for  research  purposes  only  and,  to  underline  its  pur- 
pose, that  the  form  be  mailed  directly  to  our  research  laboratory. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that  ratings  were  made  on  actual  per- 
formance and  not  on  indirect  impressions.  Before  being  sent  to 
the  field,  the  rating  sheet  was  pretested  with  officers  who  had 
just  returned  from  combat  and  who  constituted  a  group  similar 
to  the  overseas  raters.  Statistical  tests  of  the  reliability  of  the 
final  ratings  are  not  available,  but  the  internal  evidence  indicated 
a  considerable  degree  of  discrimination  among  raters.  Many 
added  profuse  comments  on  reasons  for  ratings.  In  making  com- 
parisons with  predictors,  we  cut  the  five  choices  on  the  last  item 
into  two  groups,  yielding  a  high  group  of  72  out  of  100  cases  and 
a  mediocre  group  of  28.  The  actual  distribution  was  24  outstand- 
ing, 48  superior,  20  mediocre,  6  below  average,  and  2  unsatisfac- 
tory. Distributions  on  other  items  differed  from  this  significantly. 
The  combat  proficiency  rating  was  complete  on  only  185  subjects 
from  the  original  sample  and  on  only  100  of  those  who  had  par- 
ticipated in  the  pre-OCS  group  opinion  rating.  The  combat 
sample  was,  surprisingly,  a  relatively  unbiased  sample  of  the 
original  test  population,  with  one  exception.  It  was  noticeably 
lacking  in  men  with  the  lowest  group  opinion  scores. 

Results  and  Discussion 

In  Table  1  are  presented  the  correlations  among  the  several 
"traits"  as  indicated  by  choices  within  the  platoon,  as  well  as  the 
validity  coefficient  of  each  with  respect  to  success  or  failure  in 
OCS.  Although  coefficients  are  based  on  the  first  sample  of  can- 
didates tested,  later  samples  gave  very  similar  results.  The  cor- 
relation between  the  best  officer  item  and  OCS  is  based  on  522 
subjects.   In  a  later  sample  of  671,  the  coefficient  was  .42. 


The  Iwo  Jima  and  Okinawa  campaigns. 
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Table  1 
Product-Moment  Correlations  among  Trait  Ratings  and  Biserial 
Correlations  with  OCS  Pass-Fail  Grade 

(N  is  289  except  for  Best  Officer  vs.  OCS  which  is  522.) 


Sense  of 

Emergency 

Fair- 

Best 

Humor 

Leadership 

ness 

Officer 

OCS 

Roommate                        .56 

.78 

.95 

.68 

.19 

Sense  of  Humor 

.11 

.58 

.39 

-.13 

Emergency  Leadership 

.94 

.95 

.25 

Fairness 

.85 

.36 

Best  Officer 

.38 

Intercorrelations  among  the  group's  selections  are  not  uni- 
formly high.  For  example,  votes  for  sense  of  humor  are  corre- 
lated with  the  votes  for  best  officer  only  .39.  Votes  for  roommate 
are  correlated  with  votes  for  the  best  officer  only  .68.  Further- 
more, the  votes  on  the  several  traits  are  not  equally  predictive 
of  OCS  success.  Ratings  on  sense  of  humor,  in  fact,  are  if  any- 
thing negatively  correlated  with  the  criterion.  These  data  con- 
firm the  impression  that  the  subjects  attempted  to  exercise  dis- 
crimination in  voting. 

The  main  body  of  evidence  appears  in  Table  2.  In  general, 
it  was  found  that  the  objective  tests  were  more  highly  correlated 
with  school  performance  than  with  combat  performance,  a  signi- 
ficant datum  itself.  Examples  in  Table  2  are  the  PI,  the  GCT 
and  the  MAT. 

Table  2 
Coefficients  of  Correlation  between  Predictors  and  Each  of  Two 

Criteria  of  Validity,  OCS  Pass-Fail  and  Combat  Proficiency 

Ratings 

Predictor                                                                        Criterion 
OCS Combat 

Group  Opinion  2  weeks .33  (240)  .47  (100) 

Group  Opinion  5  weeks .40  (1193)  .43  (100) 

Underestimation .31  (649)  .31  (100) 

Social  Judgment .25  (522)  .16  (100) 

Self  Rating .15  (522)  .13  (100) 

Leaders  Ranks  5  weeks .22  (100) 

Leaders  Ranks  15  weeks .18  (275)  .36  (100) 

Personal  Inventory  (MFRL) .26  (1430)  .12*  (185) 

Personal  Inventory  (NDRC) .16  (1429) 

GCT  Army .37  (1621)  .02*  (185) 

MAT  Army .29  (1616)  —.01*  (185) 

OCS  Final  Grade -17*  (185) 

*  Coefficients  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  tetrachoric,  all  others  are 
biserial.  The  figure  in  parentheses  is  the  N  of  the  sample  used  for  computa- 
tion. All  smaller  samples  are  drawn  from  the  larger  samples. 
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To  the  civilian  eye,  the  correlations  may  appear  discourag- 
ingly  small.  They  are.  But  military  psychologists  seldom  real- 
ized the  large  validity  coefficients  they  dreamed  of.  Neverthe- 
less, many  of  the  coefficients  are  significant.  None  of  them  is 
corrected  for  heterogeneity.  The  true  validity  of  the  opinion 
score  is  therefore  undoubtedly  higher  than  the  coefficients  indi- 
cate, and  the  same  thing  may  be  true  of  the  other  measures. 

The  main  significance  of  the  data  in  Table  2  is  the  relative 
standing  of  the  predictors,  not  their  absolute  validity.  With  two 
possible  exceptions,  group  opinion  is  the  only  predictor  of  com- 
bat proficiency  whose  coefficient,  .43,  is  statistically  significant 
(S.  E.,  .11).  Without  exception,  the  16  men  in  the  combat  group 
who  had  received  a  balance  of  10  or  more  positive  votes  from 
platoons  were  rated  superior  or  outstanding  in  combat;  none 
was  rated  mediocre  or  poor.  This  fact  largely  accounts  for  the 
positive  correlation.  Men  with  only  one  to  10  positive  votes  are 
distributed  only  very  slightly  in  favor  of  the  superior  ratings; 
many  of  them  were  regarded  as  mediocre  or  poor.  Men  with  a 
balance  of  negative  votes  tended  to  make  poor,  mediocre  and  supe- 
rior but  almost  never  outstanding  ratings.  However,  many  of 
these  "social  rejects"  were  weeded  out  in  OCS  and  many  more 
than  to  be  expected  from  chance  were  lost  between  OCS  and 
combat.  All  of  which  means  that,  as  a  selection  test,  high  platoon 
status  would  have  been  an  accurate  predictor  of  leadership,  mid- 
dling status  would  have  been  nonindicative,  and  low  status  would 
have  been  a  fair  indicator  of  failure.  For  positive  prediction, 
the  false  positive  rate  would  have  been  low  but  the  false  negative 
rate  high. 

Of  questionable  validity  are  the  leaders'  ranks  and  the 
underestimation  score.  The  first  of  these  is  the  ranking  made  by 
the  platoon  leaders  after  15  weeks  of  observation;  its  biserial 
correlation  with  combat  ratings  is  .36,  S.  E.,  .12.  These  ranks 
are  correlated  .53  with  the  group  opinion  and,  as  explained  ear- 
lier, they  may  have  been  contaminated  slightly.  The  under-  or 
over-estimation  of  the  platoon's  opinion  of  self  is  correlated 
(biserial)  .31  with  combat  ratings  (S.  E.,  .12).  This  correlation 
must  be  largely  spurious,  for  obviously  those  men  who  have  very 
high  group  status  have  more  chance  for  underestimation  than 
those  with  low  status. 

The  failure  of  other  measures  to  predict  combat  proficiency 
no  doubt  has  a  negative  significance,  particularly  since  some  of 
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them  are  associated  with  school  performance.  For  predicting 
OCS  graduation  alone,  a  battery  composed  of  the  GCT,  MAT, 
and  PI  is  not  unpromising,  inasmuch  as  these  tests  are  not  corre- 
lated with  each  other  except  for  the  GCT  and  MAT  (.40).  GCT 
scores  are  correlated  with  PI  (MFRL),  .12;  with  PI  (NDRC), 
.09.  MAT  scores  are  correlated  with  PI  (MFRL),  .23;  with  PI 
(NDRC),  .14.  Such  a  battery,  however,  would  not  have  pre- 
dicted combat  proficiency. 

On  what  basis  does  the  group  make  its  judgment?  First, 
there  is  the  negative  evidence.  It  was  not  apparently  based  on 
measures  of  intelligence,  mechanical  aptitude,  or  neurotic  tend- 
ency. The  group  opinion  score  was  virtually  uncorrelated  with 
GCT  (.02),  with  MAT  (.08)  and  with  the  Personal  Inventory 
(.05).  On  the  positive  side,  it  appears  that  qualifications  for  a 
good  officer  are  thought  to  be  similar  to  those  for  fairness  (Table 
1).  We  can  surmise  that  the  common  factor  in  fairness  and  best 
officer  ratings  is  something  like  maturity,  or  responsibility  of 
judgment.  Group  opinion  was  correlated  with  pre-OCS  platoon 
leaders'  ranks  .53.  It  is  correlated  with  ratings  on  "military 
characteristics"  (leadership  qualities)  made  by  instructors  at 
OCS  .46,  but  with  academic  grades  (class  marks)  at  OCS  only 
.15.  In  short,  the  group's  judgment  of  leadership  is  significantly 
related  to  the  subjective  but  not  to  the  objective  measures.  A 
common  factor  in  all  positive  correlations  appears  to  be  personal 
judgment. 

Of  all  the  scores  based  on  subjective  judgments,  there  are 
only  two  which  do  not  maintain  significant  correlations  with 
other  subjective  judgments.  The  first  is  the  self-rating.  Ap- 
parently the  average  person  is  a  poorer  judge  of  himself  than 
are  other  people,  for  the  validity  of  self-prediction  is  low  and 
statistically  insignificant.  The  other  is  OCS  final  numerical 
grade,  which  is  partly  based  on  subjective  judgments  of  the 
school  instructors.  The  only  criterion  possible  to  use  for  these 
grades  is  the  combat  proficiency  rating.  As  Table  2  shows,  the 
school  grades  do  not  predict  the  criterion.  The  correlation  of  .17 
is  not  significant. 

There  are  at  least  two  hypotheses  as  to  the  nature  of  per- 
sonal judgment  on  which  the  group  opinion  is  based.  The  first 
is  that  the  judgment  is  simply  a  method  of  measuring  motiva- 
tion, stability,  manners  and  other  properties  of  individuals  and 
not  just  a  measure  of  popularity  or  relative  standing  in  the 
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group  doing  the  voting.  The  second  is  that  the  judgment  is  based 
on  a  more  immediate  perception  of  status  relations  within  the 
group.  The  two  are  not  necessarily  incompatible,  inasmuch  as 
status  ultimately  must  be  a  function  of  individual  traits. 

It  has  been  noted  that  the  validity  of  the  two-week  group 
judgment  is  comparable  to  that  of  five-week  judgment;  the  two 
intercorrelated  .78.  This  argues  against  the  first  hypothesis,  for 
presumably  an  analytic  judgment  ought  to  improve  with  increas- 
ing observation  time.  However,  some  data  from  a  small  unpub- 
lished study  by  the  authors  tend  to  favor  the  hypothesis.  In  a 
sample  of  about  150  cases  it  was  found  that  on  the  basis  of  a  ten- 
minute  interview  alone,  we  (the  authors)  could  significantly 
predict  OCS  graduation  (tetrachoric  r,  .36) .  We  deliberately  tried 
to  rate  the  candidate's  motivation,  manner,  and  bearing,  but  not 
his  aptitudes.  The  fact  that  a  stranger  to  the  group  can  make  a 
significant  judgment  of  a  single  member  apart  from  his  group 
argues  against  the  interpretation  that  the  group's  judgment  is 
based  only  on  perception  of  social  status.  This  shows  that  it  is 
possible  for  the  voters  to  have  judged  each  other  without  refer- 
ence to  group  status  and  still  have  predicted  the  criteria  signifi- 
cantly. Whether  they  did  or  not,  is  another  matter. 

As  to  the  status  hypothesis,  little  is  known  about  the  stimu- 
lus properties  of  group  structure.  Presumably  they  depend  on 
the  socially  directed  behavior  of  individuals.  Aggressive,  friend- 
ly, dominating,  threatening  and  submissive  behavior  undoubt- 
edly depends  on  the  group  as  well  as  the  individual.  The  inter- 
play and  competition  among  members  of  newly-formed  groups 
may  well  be  dramatic  enough  to  be  perceived  almost  imme- 
diately by  a  single  member.  If  the  response  to  the  sociometric 
questionnaire  reflects  only  the  responder's  own  status  in  this 
competition,  responses  should  be  quite  different  if  the  responder 
is  a  member  of  the  group  or  if  he  is  an  outsider.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  see  an  experimental  test  of  this  proposition.  It 
should  be  possible  to  compare  experimentally  (if  observation 
time  could  be  equated)  ratings  of  individuals  both  in  and  out 
of  group  context,  made  by  both  member  and  nonmember  inter- 
viewers. This  would  be  essentially  a  comparison  of  the  judg- 
ments made  by  statistical  groups  with  those  made  by  real 
groups. 

Regardless  of  what  it  is  that  group  members  perceive  as 
leadership  qualities,  or  how  quickly  they  perceive  them,  there 
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still  remains  the  basic  question  of  measuring  the  psychological 
properties  of  military  and  other  leaders.  In  the  long  run  we 
must  place  our  greatest  faith  in  objective  tests,  however  much 
we  might  refine  and  improve  individual  ratings  and  judgments 
by  sociometric  or  other  techniques.  Until  good  objective  tests 
are  built,  however,  our  most  promising  selector  of  leaders  prob- 
ably is  some  form  of  collective  judgment. 

This  suggests  a  final  question:  Is  sociometry  democracy? 
If  we  mean  by  democracy  the  actual  selection  of  one's  present 
leaders  by  vote,  it  evidently  is  not  necessarily  the  same  thing  as 
sociometry.  The  platoon  members  in  this  study  well  knew  that 
their  judgment  was  a  rating  and  not  a  vote.  Would  a  platoon 
have  voted  differently  in  an  actual  election?  There  can  be  no 
empirical  answer  at  present.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  rather  funda- 
mental question.  Democracy  is  often  regarded,  even  by  its  best 
friends,  as  too  inefficient  to  be  used  in  v/artime.  Perhaps  the  in- 
efficiency lies  in  certain  secondary  characteristics  of  democracies 
(division  of  power,  etc.)  rather  than  in  its  method  of  choosing 
leaders.  Perhaps  there  is  no  more  efficient  method  of  choosing 
leaders  than  the  democratic  vote.  But,  to  test  the  democratic 
hypothesis,  we  would  not  be  justified  in  using  sociometric  ballots 
alone  as  evidence.  It  would  still  have  to  be  shown,  experimental- 
ly, that  sociometric  balloting  is  equivalent  to  the  voting  process 
in  a  political  democracy.  Nonequivalence  is  conceivable,  simply 
because  the  setting  up  of  a  political  democracy,  even  in  one  pla- 
toon, might  alter  the  entire  social  structure.  Conceivably  in 
a  political  democracy  factors  such  as  patronage  and  self-interest 
and  pork  barrel  might  vitiate  the  objectivity  of  an  individual's 
judgment.  Perhaps,  after  all,  a  sociometric  ballot  taken  in  an 
authoritarian  atmosphere  reflects  a  more  objective  judgment. 
At  present  it  is  entirely  impossible  to  say. 

Summary 

In  a  follow-up  study  of  junior  officers  in  the  Marine  Corps, 
most  of  whom  became  combat  platoon  leaders,  it  was  found  that 
a  sociometric  group  opinion  was  a  more  valid  predictor  both  of 
success  in  Officer  Candidate  School  and  of  combat  performance 
than  several  objective  tests. 

Combat  performance,  as  judged  by  superior  officers,  was 
not  significantly  related  to  any  of  the  measures  employed,  includ- 
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ing  OCS  grades,  except  the  opinion  of  the  pre-OCS  training 
platoon. 

Reasons  for  the  relative  superiority  of  group  opinion  are 
discussed.  Group  members  have  more  time  to  observe  each  other 
than  do  superior  officers,  they  know  each  other  in  a  realistic 
social  context,  and  they  react  directly  to  each  other's  social- 
dominance  behavior.  All  these  are  conditions  favorable  to  in- 
formed judgment.  Judgments  are  not  related  to  scores  on  tests 
of  intelligence,  mechanical  aptitude  or  personality.- 
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U>  Measurement  of  Supervisory  Ability 


Gerald  C.  Carter 

Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  1952,  36, 
393-395,  with  permission  of  the  author  and  the  American 
Psychological  Association,  Inc.  Do  standard  psychological  ^; 
tests,  including  interest  inventories  and  intelligence  tests, 
predict  leadership  performance?  In  this  situation  which  -^■ 
involved  foremen  in  industry,  the  tests  were  effective  as 
validated  against  the  criterion  of  ratings  by  fellow  super- 
visors. 

A  battery  of  tests  which  consisted  of  The  Personal  Audit; 
Hotv  Supervise?  Form  A  and  B;  Mechanical  Comprehension 
Test  Form  AA;  Kuder  Preference  Record;  and  the  Otis  Quick 
Scoring  Mental  Ability  Test  was  given  to  the  foremen  and  assist- 
ant foremen  in  two  metal  fabricating  plants.  Ratings  by  fellow 
supervisors  were  used  as  criteria  of  supervisory  ability.  Group 
A  was  composed  of  15  foremen  in  the  larger  of  the  two  plants. 
Group  B  was  composed  of  16  assistant  foremen  in  the  same  plant 
and  Group  C  was  composed  of  17  foremen  in  the  smaller  of  the 
two  plants.  Some  of  the  supervisors  did  not  take  all  of  the  tests. 
Therefore,  the  N  varied  somewhat  from  test  to  test. 

Criterion 

The  number  of  fellow  supervisors  who  did  the  rating  in 
the  larger  plant  was  27.  The  number  of  fellow  supervisors  who 
did  the  rating  in  the  smaller  plant  was  15. 

The  ratings  were  made  by  an  open  middle  forced  distribu- 
tion technique.  Each  rater  was  given  a  sheet  with  the  following 
directions :  "The  results  of  this  rating  will  be  kept  confidential. 
You  are  a  plant  superintendent  given  the  task  of  selecting  five 
supervisors  from  the  following  list  of  names.  Write  the  names 
of  the  five  men  you  would  choose  first.  Write  the  names  of  the 
five  men  you  would  consider  last.  Omit  your  own  name.  Try  not 
to  let  personal  feelings  affect  your  decision.  Do  not  sign  this 
paper." 

The  names  of  the  supervisors  in  the  three  groups  were 
placed  on  separate  sheets.  A  score  for  each  supervisor  was  ob- 
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tained  by  assigning  three  points  for  each  time  he  was  mentioned 
in  the  first  category,  1  point  for  each  time  he  was  mentioned  in 
the  last  category,  and  2  points  for  each  time  he  was  automatical- 
ly placed  in  the  open  middle.  The  total  of  these  points  was  then 
divided  by  the  number  of  raters  for  that  particular  group  and 
multiplied  by  10  to  remove  the  decimal  point. 

The  uncorrected  split-half  reliabilities  of  the  ratings  were 
computed  and  found  to  range  from  .75  for  group  B  to  .82  for 
group  A.  The  reliability  was  .85  for  the  three  groups  combined. 
The  criterion  is  more  reliable  than  is  usually  found  because  it  is 
a  ''pooled  rating." 

Results 

The  coefficients  of  correlation  between  the  criterion  and 
scores  on  the  Mechanical  Comprehension  Test,  Otis  Quick  Scor- 
ing Mental  Ability  Test,  scores  on  each  part  of  The  Personal 
Audit,  scores  on  each  part  of  the  Kuder  Preference  Record  and 
scores  on  each  part  and  total  scores  for  Form  A  and  B  separately 
and  combined  for  How  Supervise?  are  shown  in  Table  1. 

The  coefficients  of  correlation  shown  in  Table  1  included  all 
supervisors  who  had  taken  each  test.  Therefore,  these  coeffi- 
cients differ  somewhat  from  those  shown  in  Table  2  because 
these  were  recomputed  to  include  only  those  supervisors  who  had 
taken  all  of  the  three  best  predictors  for  each  group.  If  a  super- 
visor had  failed  to  take  one  of  the  tests  used  to  obtain  the  multi- 
ple correlation  for  a  group,  his  score  had  to  be  removed  from 
correlation  of  the  other  two  tests  so  that  identical  sets  of  indi- 
viduals were  used  for  each  of  these  three  tests. 

In  order  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  three  best  pre- 
dictors measured  supervisory  success  as  indicated  by  the  ratings, 
coefficients  of  multiple  correlation  and  their  standard  errors 
were  computed  for  each  group  and  for  the  three  groups  com- 
bined. Regression  coefficients  and  the  regression  equation  were 
established  for  the  three  groups  combined. 

The  regession  coefficients  show  relative  weights  of  each  of 
these  three  measures  in  contributing  to  the  supervisory  ability 
as  measured  by  the  pooled  ratings  of  fellow  supervisors.  The 
regression  equation  may  be  used  to  predict  the  rating  of  any 
particular  supervisor  from  the  knowledge  of  his  scores  on  each 
of  the  three  best  predictors.  For  instance,  if  a  prediction  of  the 
rating  is  to  be  made  for  Mr.  X,  his  score  of  21  on  part  three  of 
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Hoiv  Supervise'?  Form  A,  his  score  of  31  on  the  artistic  section 
of  the  Kuder  Preference  Record,  his  score  of  32  on  the  Mechan- 
ical Comprehension  Test  are  multiphed  by  the  relative  weights 
of  these  three  factors.  The  sum  of  these  products  added  to  the 
constant  gives  the  predicted  rating.  The  equation  for  the  pre- 
dicted rating  (P)  for  Mr.  X  is: 

P  =  .244  X  21  +  .023  X  31  +  .233  x  32  +  5.107  =  18.4 

It  can  be  predicted  that  Mr.  X  should  have  a  rating  of  18.4. 
An  examination  of  the  actual  rating  indicates  that  he  received 
a  pooled  rating  of  17  by  his  fellow  supervisors.   The  coefficient 


Table  1 
Coefficients  of  Correlation  between  Criterion  and  Test  Scores 


Group  A 

Group  B 

Group  C 

Total  Group 

N 

r 

N 

r 

N 

r 

N 

r 

Personal  Audit 

Seriousness 

13 

—.63 

15  ■ 

—.16 

14 

.09 

42 

—.20 

Firmness 

13 

.10 

15 

.13 

15  ■ 

—.03 

43 

.06 

Tranquillity 

13 

—.42 

15  ■ 

—.09 

15  • 

—.03 

43 

—.16 

Frankness 

13 

.12 

15 

.10 

15 

—.01 

43 

.05 

Stability 

13 

—.06 

15  ■ 

—.09 

15 

—.05 

43 

—.06 

Tolerance 

12 

.13 

15 

.52 

14 

.03 

41 

.18 

Kuder  Preference  Record 

Mechanical 

14 

.04 

15 

.04 

15 

.15 

44 

.11 

Computational 

14 

—.07 

15 

.03 

15 

—.24 

44 

—.13 

Scientific 

14 

.13 

15 

.09 

15 

.21 

44 

.15 

Persuasive 

14 

—.40 

15 

.04 

15 

—.36 

44 

—.24 

Artistic 

14 

.64 

15 

.38 

15 

.12 

44 

.32 

Literary 

14 

—.05 

15 

—.28 

15 

.44 

44 

.16 

Musical 

14 

.04 

15 

—.10 

15 

—.44 

44 

—.16 

Social  Service 

14 

—.28 

15 

—.29 

15 

.15 

44 

—.09 

Clerical 

14 

—.16 

15 

.44 

15 

—.47 

44 

—.11 

How  Supervise? 

Form  A 

Part 

I 

13 

—.19 

13 

.16 

17 

.15 

43 

.02 

Part 

II 

13 

.08 

13 

—.06 

17 

—.06 

43 

—.03 

Part 

III 

13 

—.04 

13 

.46 

17 

.63 

43 

.39 

Total 

13 

—.06 

13 

.27 

17 

.51 

43 

.22 

Form  B 

Part 

I 

13 

—.24 

15 

.03 

17 

.48 

45 

.14 

Part 

II 

13 

—.02 

15 

.61 

17 

.43 

45 

.30 

Part 

III 

13 

—.04 

15 

.46 

17 

.35 

45 

.39 

Total 

13 

—.02 

15 

.53 

17 

.55 

45 

.31 

Form  A  &  B  Part 

I 

11 

—.17 

12 

.23 

17 

.39 

40 

.11 

Part 

II 

11 

.05 

12 

.46 

17 

.27 

40 

.20 

Part 

III 

11 

.10 

12 

.66 

17 

.59 

40 

.34 

Total 

11 

.03 

12 

.57 

17 

.58 

40 

.27 

Otis  Test 

14 

.20 

15 

.00 

16 

.19 

45 

.10 

Mech.  Compr., 

AA 

13 

—.24 

16 

.15 

15 

.39 

44 

.29 
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Table  2 

Uncorrected  Number  of  Standard 

Split-Half    Three  Best  Predictors  with  Coefficients  Supervisors    Coefficient       Error  of 

Rehability               of  Correlation  with  Criterion  Talking  These  of  Multiple  Multiple 

of  Criterion  Three  Tests  Correlation  Correlation 

jup  A  .82  Kuder  Preference  Record,  Artistic  (r=.66)  12  .74  .13 

Personal  Audit,  Seriousness  (r=-.58) 
Personal  Audit,  Tranquillity  (r=-.40) 
)up  B  .75  How  Surpervise?,  Part  III, 

Form  A+   Form  B  (r=.66)  12  .80  .10 

'  Personal  Audit,  Tolerance  (r=.58) 

Kuder  Preference  Record, 
Social  Service  (r=-.37) 
)up  C  .80  How  Supervise?,  Part  III,  Form  A  (r=.65)         15  .80  .09 

Kuder  Preference  Record,  Clerical  (r=-.47) 
Kuder  Preference  Record,  Musical  (r=-.44) 
rotal  .85  How  Supervise?,  Part  III,  Form  A  (r=.63)         36  .84  .05 

Kuder  Preference  Record,  Artistic  (r=.13) 
Bennett  Mechanical  Comprehension  fr=.62) 

of  multiple  correlation  indicates  the  degree  of  accuracy  of  the 
prediction  of  the  rating  from  the  regression  equation.  These  co- 
efficients were  .74  for  group  A,  .80  for  group  B,  .80  for  group  C 
and  .84  for  the  three  groups  combined. 

The  coefficient  of  multiple  correlation  for  the  three  groups 
combined  (.84)  being  quite  high  might  give  the  erroneous  im- 
pression that  the  predictors  used  to  obtain  it  are  highly  effective 
for  each  of  the  three  groups.  However,  this  is  not  true.  Two  of 
these  predictors  are  ineffective  for  group  A. 

Although  all  of  the  coefficients  of  multiple  correlations  were 
surprisingly  high,  being  in  the  order  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
reliabilities  of  the  criteria  and  of  the  tests,  this  should  not  be 
construed  as  evidence  that  any  of  the  sets  of  three  best  pre- 
dictors would  necessarily  be  effective  for  predicting  supervisory 
ability  in  general.  The  effectiveness  of  the  predictors  varied 
greatly  from  group  to  group.  This  is  very  probably  due  to  the 
unstable  zero  order  correlations  and  the  tendency  of  multiple 
correlation  to  unduly  magnify  chance  errors  of  measurement. 
Because  of  this  variation  a  cross  validation  study  should  be  made 
for  every  supervisory  group  for  which  predictors  are  desired. 

The  results  presented  indicate  that,  at  least  in  some  in- 
stances, supervisory  ability  can  be  measured  fairly  accurately 
by  psychological  tests  by  selecting  the  best  predictors  from  a 
relatively  large  number  of  likely  indices  (29  in  this  study).  It  is 
also  necessary  to  have  reliable  criteria  such  as  pooled  ratings  by 
a  large  number  of  raters  who  know  the  supervisors  being  rated 
exceedingly  well. 


4.  Level  of  Aspiration  in  College  Leaders  and  Nonlead 


ers 


Nelson  G.  Honawalt^  Carol  E.  Homilton, 
and  M.  Louise  Morris 

Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychol- 
ogy, 1943,  38,  545-548,  with  permission  of  the  authors  and  '^ 
the  American  Psychological  Association,  Inc.  One  might 
suspect  that  since  leaders  are  often  more  dominant  and 
self-confident  according  to  personality  measures  they 
would  have  higher  levels  of  aspiration  than  nonleaders. 
The  study  below  confirms  this  hypothesis. 

The  use  of  level  of  aspiration  as  a  method  of  studying  per- 
sonality has  recently  been  critically  reviewed  by  Rotter  (8).  His 
paper  might  well  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  present  study. 
Frank  (2)  has  recently  published  a  more  general  review  of 
studies  in  the  field  of  level  of  aspiration.  The  purpose  of  the 
experiment  described  below  is  to  test  the  hypothesis  that  leaders 
have  a  higher  level  of  aspiration  than  nonleaders.  The  problem 
arises  from  previous  studies  by  Richardson  and  Hanawalt  (7) 
on  the  relation  of  leadership  to  the  Bernreuter  Personality  meas- 
ures. They  find  that  the  average  college  leader  is  more  dominant, 
extroverted,  and  self-confident  than  the  average  nonleader.  In 
a  further  item  analysis  (5)  it  is  found  that  there  are  relatively 
few  items  in  the  Bernreuter  inventory  in  which  there  is  a  signifi- 
cant difference  in  the  responses  of  the  two  groups.  The  pertinent 
differences  revealed  by  this  method  are  typified  by  the  following 
items:  The  leaders  are  more  inclined  to  take  on  additional  re- 
sponsibilities; are  freer  from  feelings  of  humility  and  self-con- 
sciousness; are  at  ease  in  working  in  the  presence  of  others; 
are  more  willing  to  offer  an  idea  for  discussion,  etc.  On  the  basis 
of  the  above  data  we  should  expect  the  leaders  to  express  higher 
goals  in  person-to-person  situations  than  in  the  usual  level-of- 
aspiration  experiment. 

Method  and  Procedure 

Forty  junior  and  senior  college  women  served  as  O's  in  the 
experiment,  20  leaders  and  20  nonleaders.   The  O's  were  chosen 
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on  the  basis  of  the  extent  to  which  they  had  participated  in  extra- 
curricular activities  on  the  college  campus.  A  point  system  of 
defining  leadership  is  used.  This  is  the  same  system  as  that 
developed  by  Richardson  and  Hanawalt  (7),  where  each  office 
on  the  campus  was  assigned  a  certain  number  of  points.  The 
method  of  assigning  points  is  described  in  detail  in  the  above 
paper.  The  accumulation  of  15  or  more  points  was  necessary  to 
be  considered  a  leader.  The  possession  of  three  or  less  points 
determined  the  nonleader.  The  leadership  points  in  this  study 
were  all  accumulated  during  the  year  in  which  the  data  were 
taken. 

The  method  of  measuring  level  of  aspiration  is  the  same  as 
that  used  by  Frank  (1).  One  task,  a  simple  letter  substitution 
test,  is  used  in  measuring  the  aspiration  level.  This  task  was 
chosen  for  several  reasons:  It  is  easy  to  administer  and  score, 
it  allows  for  an  increase  in  score  with  short  practice  periods, 
and  it  has  been  found  to  be  suitable  by  other  investigators.  Ten 
trials  of  30  seconds'  duration  were  administered  to  each  0.  He 
was  informed  of  his  score  upon  the  completion  of  each  trial. 
Two  trials  were  given  before  asking  for  an  estimation  of  score 
on  the  next  trial.  Each  0  was  tested  individually  and  in  private. 
He  had  no  knowledge  of  the  performance  of  other  O's  in  the 
experiment.  The  purpose  of  the  test  was  not  revealed.  The  spe- 
cific directions  follow: 

This  is  a  speed  test,  so  work  as  fast  as  you  can  and  do  as 
many  as  you  can  in  the  time  I  give  you.  It  is  like  a  code.  These 
letters  stand  for  the  letters  that  are  above  them.  Wherever  you 
come  to  one  of  these  top  letters  write  under  it  the  letter  that  you 
see  here.   Do  you  understand? 

At  the  end  of  the  second  trial,  0  was  asked,  "How  many  do 
you  expect  to  do  on  the  next  trial?"  He  was  informed  at  this 
point  that  no  credit  was  taken  off  for  predicted  scores  that  he 
did  not  reach. 

Results 

Following  Frank  (1),  the  level  of  aspiration  for  each  0  is 
defined  as  the  difference  between  his  average  estimation  of 
achievement  and  his  median  performance  score  for  the  trials 
immediately  preceding  his  estimation.  The  average  estimation 
of  score  is  computed  on  the  basis  of  trials  4-10.  He  made  no  esti- 
mation on  the  first  two  trials,  and  his  first  estimation  preceding 
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the  third  trial  was  disregarded  in  order  to  allow  for  further 
adjustment  to  the  situation.  The  median  performance  score  in 
letter  substitution  is  based  upon  trials  3-9,  the  trials  immediately 
preceding  the  estimation  of  scores. 

The  average  difference  scores  for  the  leaders  and  the  non- 
leaders  are  found  in  Table  1.  The  average  level  of  aspiration  of 
the  leaders  is  found  to  be  significantly  higher  than  that  of  the 
nonleaders  at  the  5-per-cent  level. ^    The  distributions  of  differ- 
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ence  scores  are  plotted  in  Figure  1.  It  is  clear  from  this  figure 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  overlapping  but  they  appear  to  be 
two  distributions.  There  is  a  clustering  of  differences  around 
zero  which  shows  that  the  O's  were  making  pretty  accurate 
estimations.  Also  in  Table  1  is  found  the  average  of  the  median 
performance  scores  for  the  leaders  and  the  nonleaders.  The 
slight  superiority  of  the  average  nonleader  over  the  average 
leader  is  not  significant.  Thus  the  difference  in  level  of  aspira- 
tion between  the  two  groups  cannot  be  attributed  to  difference 
in  ability  in  letter  substitution. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  term  "level  of  aspiration" 
as  used  here  is  based  upon  the  goal  which  the  subject  states 
openly  to  the  experimenter.  Subjective  aspirations,  in  some  cases 
at  least,  are  not  the  same.  Some  O's  with  the  lowest  difference 
scores,  after  being  informed  of  the  purpose  of  the  experiment, 
reported  that  they  had  set  higher  private  goals  but  did  not  report 


^  Lindquist    (6,   pp.   56-58).   The  significance  of  a   difference   in   the   means   of   independent 
small  samples. 
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Table  1 
Difference  Scores  and  Performance  Scores 
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Difference  Scores 

Performance  Scores 

Leaders 

Nonleaders 

Leaders 

Nonleaders 

M 

2.25 

1.17 

31.50* 

32.20* 

SD 

1.56 

1.50 

4.56 

4.93 

N 

20 

20 

20 

20 

Diff.   of  M's 

1.08 

.70 

t 

2.177 

.457 

Level  of  Sig. 

5  per  cent 

70   per  cent 

*  Mean  of  the  medians. 


them  to  the  experimenter  for  fear  that  they  would  not  reach 
them.  One  0  said  that  he  set  his  goal  low  because  he  thought 
that  we  might  be  measuring  conceit.  Another  thought  that  we 
were  measuring  accuracy  of  judgment  so  he  set  a  goal  which  he 
was  reasonably  sure  he  could  reach.  The  admission  of  higher 
subjective  goals,  though  coming  from  both  groups,  were  more 
frequent  from  the  nonleaders  for  they  had  more  of  the  low  differ- 
ence scores. 

Discussion  and  Conclusions 

The  study  of  Gould  and  Kaplan (4)  is  of  interest  in  relation 
to  the  present  experiment.  They  find  that  level  of  aspiration  has 
a  consistent  but  low  positive  correlation  with  dominance  and  ex- 
troversion, two  personality  traits  in  which  Richardson  and  Han- 
awalt(7)  find  significant  differences  between  leaders  and  non- 
leaders.  These  low  correlations  need  not  disturb  us  too  much  for 
we  are  not  measuring  directly  the  relationship  between  person- 
ality test  scores  and  level  of  aspiration.  Then,  too,  different  tests 
of  extroversion  and  dominance  are  used  in  the  two  studies.  It 
is  also  true  that  it  is  possible  to  have  significant  differences  be- 
tween means  of  extreme  groups  although  the  correlations  are 
low. 

At  first  sight  the  results  of  this  study  appear  to  be  in  con- 
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tradiction  to  those  of  Sears  (9).  She  finds  that  some  of  the  un- 
successful are  prone  to  set  higher  goals  than  the  successful. 
From  Sears'  results  we  might  predict  that  the  nonleaders  would 
have  the  higher  level  of  aspiration.  However,  the  results  are  not 
strictly  comparable  for  she  uses  children  as  subjects  and  meas- 
ures their  level  of  aspiration  on  materials  closely  resembling 
their  field  of  success  and  failure.  Some  of  her  unsuccessful 
group  set  unreasonably  high  goals  in  total  disregard  of  their 
ability  to  reach  them.  Our  O's,  being  highly  selected  college 
women,  did  not  set  unreasonably  high  goals.  Furthermore,  as 
shown  in  Table  1,  there  is  no  difference  in  ability  in  the  task  set 
for  them  to  do. 

In  the  present  study  it  appears  that  the  factors  responsible 
for  the  group  differences  in  level  of  aspiration  are  closely  tied 
up  with  personality  factors  in  the  person-to-person  situation  in 
the  experimental  procedure.  As  reported  in  the  item  analysis  (5) 
referred  to  above,  the  leaders  have  more  self-confidence,  are 
more  willing  to  take  on  responsibilities,  are  more  at  ease  in 
working  in  the  presence  of  others,  are  freer  from  feelings  of 
humility  and  self-consciousness,  etc.  In  the  light  of  these  facts 
and  the  introspective  data  available  in  the  present  study  it  seems 
reasonable  that  these  same  characteristics  of  personality  are 
responsible  for  the  higher  level  of  aspiration  of  the  leaders. 

In  using  the  level  of  aspiration  to  study  leadership  we  en- 
counter the  same  difficulty  as  in  using  personality  inventories: 
the  doubtful  correspondence  of  the  objective  statements  with  the 
subjective  state  of  affairs.  We  shall  not  discuss  this  point  here 
since  an  excellent  discussion  has  been  published  by  Gardner  (3). 
All  we  know  from  the  objective  data  of  this  experiment  is  that 
leaders  are  likely,  on  the  average,  to  set  a  higher  level  of  aspira- 
tion. It  does  appear  that  the  factors  which  make  for  an  open 
and  mildly  optimistic  statement  of  a  goal  to  an  experimenter 
are  also  factors  which  favor  selection  for  posts  of  responsibility 
in  extra-curricular  affairs. 
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5.  A  Study  of  Combat  Leadership  in  the  Air  Force  by  Means 
of  a  Rating  Scale:  Group  Differences. 

Merrill  RoflF 

Abridged  from  the  Journal  of  Psychology,  1950,  30,  229-239, 
with  permission  of  the  author  and  the  Journal  Press.  Air 
Force  officers  completed  a  rating  scale  of  traits  and  be- 
haviors related  to  leadership.  Comparisons  are  made  be- 
tween rating  of  seniors  and  subordinates  and  between 
officers  classified  as  good  and  poor  leaders.  Certain  be- 
haviors and  characteristics  were  found  to  be  discriminat- 
ing. 

A.  introduction 

This  study  is  a  continuation  of  the  research  on  combat 
leadership  in  the  air  force,  which  was  initiated  in  the  AAF  Avia- 
tion Psychology  Program  during  the  war.  As  is  indicated  by  a 
review  of  the  literature  on  leadership  made  in  connection  with 
this  set  of  projects  (2),  and  by  a  second  review  prepared  for  the 
Navy  (3),  previous  treatments  of  the  leadership  problem  had 
consisted  either  of  expressions  of  personal  opinion  or  of  factual 
studies  in  situations  sufficiently  different  from  aerial  combat  to 
be  of  doubtful  applicability.  A  set  of  related  projects  were  thus 
initiated  in  this  area,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  factual  informa- 
tion of  more  pertinence  than  any  then  available. 

Following  the  collection  and  analysis  of  a  large  number  of 
anecdotal  descriptions  of  good  and  poor  combat  leaders  and 
leadership,  from  returning  aircrew  officers  in  redistribution 
stations,  a  rating  scale  of  traits  related  to  leadership  was  con- 
structed for  research  use.  This  was  intended  to  be  both  compre- 
hensive in  coverage  and  so  phrased  as  to  seem  pertinent  to  the 
population  to  which  it  was  to  be  administered.  A  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  this  development  and  of  research  findings  obtained  by  the 
end  of  the  war  has  been  given  by  Crannell  and  Mollenkopf  (1). 

Statements  descriptive  of  the  two  ends  of  the  40  items  of 
the  scale  are  presented.  These  specific  cue-statements  define  the 
characteristic  being  rated,  while  the  trait-names  are  somewhat 
more  abstract.  Each  scale  item  had  five  steps  (A  to  E"  or  £"  to  A) ; 
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trait  ratings  were  recorded  on  a  separate  IBM  answer  sheet.  In 
order  to  obtain  freedom  of  expression,  the  ratings  made  were 
anonymous,  for  both  the  rating  officer  and  the  officer  being 
rated.  However,  information  was  obtained  concerning  the  status 
and  history  of  the  persons  rating  and  being  rated  by  the  use  of 
an  information  blank  (1)  which  included  questions  relating  to 
both  the  rating  and  rated  officer  on  rank,  combat  theater,  type 
of  plane  flown,  and  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  officers. 
This  information  was  recorded  on  the  first  part  of  the  answer 
sheet  on  which  the  ratings  were  made. 

Rating  Scale  for  Combat  Leadership 

61.  Knowledge  of  Combat  Flying:  Knew  his  combat  tactics 
perfectly;  very  good  at  evasive  action;  knew  all  the  tricks. 
vs.  Lacked  combat  experience;  inadequate  knowledge  of  combat 
tactics  and  enemy  opposition;  experience  not  up  to  his  rank. 

62.  Impartiality:  Played  favorites;  unfair  about  promo- 
tions and  assignments;  personal  likes  and  dislikes  had  too 
much  influence,  vs.  Played  no  favorites;  fair  to  everyone; 
completely  impartial  in  assigning  missions. 

63.  Ability  to  Delegate  Responsibility  to  Others:  Couldn't 
trust  anyone  to  do  anything  right;  always  interfered  by  ask- 
ing questions  and  giving  directions,  vs.  Could  delegate  a  task 
to  a  responsible  man  and  let  him  do  it  his  own  way. 

64.  Proficiency  in  His  Rated  Specialty  and  Knowledge  of  His 
Equipment:  A  poor  pilot;  couldn't  fly  a  good  lead;  dangerous 
to  fly  with  or  follow;  sub-standard  at  bombing  or  navigation; 
unqualified  for  job.  vs.  Exceptional  flying  ability;  best  pilot 
in  his  squadron;  understood  all  phases  of  bombing  technique; 
top  notch  navigator;  damn  good  fighter  pilot. 

65.  Consideration  for  Men's  Comfort  and  Interests:  Fought 
for  welfare  of  men  on  ground,  food,  quarters,  promotions,  etc. 
vs.  Indifferent,  neglected  living  conditions,  promotions,  etc., 
of  men. 

66.  Education:  Did  not  complete  high  school,  high  school 
graduate,  college  less  than  two  years,  college  two  years  or 
more  but  not  a  graduate,  college  graduate. 

67.  Maintenance  of  Air  Discipline :  Enforced  discipline  and 
cooperation  while  flying;  carried  out  combat  plans  as  briefed; 
saw  to  it  that  all  orders  were  carried  out.  vs.  Had  no  air  disci- 
pline; disregarded  briefed  plans  for  missions;  too  lax  with 
crew;  poor  formations. 

68.  Ability  to  Mix  with  Subordinates :  Not  a  mixer;  seldom 
saw  his  men ;  did  not  attempt  to  be  one  of  the  fellows,  vs.  Was 
one  of  the  boys  while  keeping  the  respect  of  all;  always 
friendly  to  all  his  men;  had  the  knack  of  mixing  easily. 

69.  Acceptance  of  Responsibility :  Left  too  much  to  his  sub- 
ordinates and  left  them  to  be  blamed  for  mistakes;  got  out 
from  under  responsibility  when  he  could;  unAvilling  to  stick 
his  neck  out.  vs.  Never  passed  the  buck  on  any  issue;  would 
really  go  to  bat  for  things  when  he  had  to;  would  depart  from 
orders  when  circumstances  demanded. 

70.  Knoivledge  of  Abilities  and  Limitations  of  Each  of  His 
Men:  Thorough  understanding  of  possibilities  and  limitations 
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of  each  man;  made  assignments  in  line  with  abilities  of  men; 
knew  just  what  to  expect  of  each  man.  vs.  Did  not  know  his 
men;  poor  appraisal  of  their  abilities;  poor  understanding  of 
the  limitations  of  other  crew  members. 

71.  Courage:  Nervous;  jittery  when  going  was  tough;  fell 
apart  at  the  seams  under  fire;  often  aborted,  vs.  Plenty  of 
nerve;  steady  in  rough  spots;  never  refused  or  aborted  a 
mission. 

72.  Skill  in  Organizing  and  Planning  Work:  Haphazard  in 
his  work;  never  had  things  ready  when  needed;  couldn't  co- 
ordinate different  jobs.  vs.  Could  schedule  work  in  proper 
sequence;  knew  how  to  organize  to  get  right  things  done  at 
right  time. 

73.  Sharing  of  Work  and  Hardships  on  Ground:  Never  asked 
others  to  do  what  he  wouldn't  do;  worked  just  as  hard  and 
long  as  anyone  else ;  took  his  share  of  bad  living  conditions,  vs. 
Assigned  tough  jobs  and  dirty  work,  but  never  helped  others 
do  them;  got  better  food,  living  conditions  than  the  others. 

74.  Age:  Noticeably  older  than  subordinates,  vs.  Noticeably 
younger  than  subordinates. 

75.  Modesty:  Realized  his  own  abilities  and  limitations;  did 
not  overrate  himself;  never  boasted;  never  cocky  or  over- 
bearing, vs.  Boastful;  a  showoff,  overbearing. 

76.  Conscientious  about  Training  and  Performance  of  His 
Outfit:  Kept  himself  and  crew  proficient  by  constant  practice; 
did  extra  work  perfecting  formation  flying,  precision  bomb- 
ing, etc.  vs.  Not  especially  concerned  about  training  and  pro- 
ficiency of  his  men. 

77.  Ability  to  Cut  Red  Tape  to  Get  Things  Done:  Followed 
directives  unimaginatively;  followed  routines  slavishly;  got 
tangled  in  red  tape.  vs.  Able  to  detour  red  tape  when  neces- 
sary; knew  how  to  get  things  done  within  regulations. 

78.  Competence  in  Briefing:  Briefing  for  each  mission  was 
clear,  thorough,  frank,  and  precise;  honest  in  regard  to 
dangers;  explained  all  he  knew  to  men.  vs.  Careless  briefing; 
merely  routine;  kept  back  information;  not  as  accurate  as 
he  might  have  been. 

79.  Effective  Use  of  Praise  and  Blame:  Would  chew  for  the 
least  things;  never  forgot  an  error  or  remembered  a  good  job; 
belittled  tasks  performed  successfully;  the  first  to  condemn 
a  man  and  the  last  to  reward  him.  vs.  Gave  encouragement  or 
a  chewing  when  either  was  deserved;  ready  with  praise  and 
accurate  with  blame;  gave  recognition  where  it  was  due. 

80.  Sharing  of  Dangers:  Picked  the  easy  missions,  and 
avoided  the  "hot"  ones;  did  not  fly  enough  missions  with  his 
men.  vs.  Flew  more  than  his  share  of  the  hard  raids;  always 
led  the  squadron  on  its  toughest  missions. 

81.  Ability  to  Get  Along  with  Superiors:  Tactful;  super- 
iors liked  to  do  things  for  him ;  friendly,  but  remained  himself. 
vs.  Tactless  approach;  seemed  uncooperative;  his  ideas  not 
welcomed;  not  successful  in  winning  confidence. 

82.  Knowledge  of  Jobs  Other  than  His  Own  Specialty:  Good 
knowledge  of  jobs  of  other  crew  members;  understood  each 
man's  problems  on  the  job;  unusual  knowledge  of  maintenance. 
vs.  Little  understanding  of  jobs  of  other  crew  members;  in- 
adequate knowledge  of  combat  problems   of  subordinates. 

83.  Responsible  for  His  Men  in  Combat:  Insufficient  regard 
for  his  crew  or  wingmen;  thought  mostly  of  himself  and  not 
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of  other  flight  members;  disregarded  safety  of  others,  vs.  Al- 
ways had  in  mind  those  following  him;  always  looked  after 
the  planes  that  got  into  trouble;  placed  safety  of  others  ahead 
of  his  own. 

84.  Stature:   Short,  vs.  tall. 

85.  Willingness  to  Pass  On  Information  to  Subordinates: 
Kept  other  officers  in  the  dark  about  administrative  matters. 
vs.  Kept  his  men  informed  as  to  what  was  happening  in  and 
out  of  the  squadron. 

86.  Quality  and  Speed  of  Combat  Decisions:  Indecisive; 
decisions  in  air  often  poor;  emergency  decisions  did  not  have 
confidence  of  crew.  vs.  Split-second  judgment  always  correct; 
quick  and  precise  in  his  orders;  judgment  excellent  when 
under  attack. 

87.  Enthusiasm:  Indifferent  attitude;  uninterested  in  job; 
did  not  exert  himself,  vs.  Alert  and  eager;  tackled  any  job 
wholeheartedly;  energetic. 

88.  Approachability :  Easy  to  talk  to;  welcomed  sugges- 
tions; encouraged  constructive  criticism,  vs.  Hard  to  approach; 
couldn't  be  told  anything. 

89.  Flying  Judgment:  Poor  judgment  in  the  air;  bad  flying 
judgment,  apart  from  combat  tactics;  lost  planes  by  poor 
judgment  not  due  to  enemy  action,  vs.  Fine  judgment  in  the 
air;   knew  his  weather,  planes,  etc.,  and  got  his  men  back. 

90.  Concern  with  Personal  Advantage:  Would  trample  over 
anyone  to  benefit  himself;  general  bootlicking;  too  eager  to 
get  himself  advanced;  more  concerned  with  his  own  record 
than  with  that  of  his  group,  vs.  Just  as  concerned  with  ad- 
vancement for  others  as  for  himself;  not  too  rank-conscious; 
more  concerned  with  group  performance  than  with  personal 
glory. 

91.  Voice:  Clear;  distinct;  easily  heard  and  understood. 
vs.  Weak;  not  distinct;  poor  ennunciation. 

92.  Evenness  of  Temper:  Kept  his  temper;  good  self-con- 
trol; not  easily  angered;  even  disposition,  vs.  Irritable  and 
easily  angered;  flew  off  the  handle;  lost  temper  when  any- 
one disagreed  with  him. 

93.  Planning  for  Combat  Situations:  Missions  not  carefully 
planned;  unprepared  for  emergencies;  lacked  foresight,  vs. 
Planned  missions  carefully;  planned  ahead  for  almost  any 
emergency;  thought  out  plans  in  time  to  carry  them  out. 

94.  Personal  Acceptability :  Did  not  command  respect;  just 
not  a  good  officer;  not  a  gentleman,  vs.  Personally  respected 
by  all  who  knew  him;  always  a  gentleman;  an  outstanding 
officer. 

95.  Sincerity:  Meant  what  he  said;  kept  his  promises; 
straightforward,  vs.  Said  one  thing  and  did  another;  made 
promises  he  didn't  keep. 

96.  Decisiveness  in  Administration:  Made  up  his  mind  and 
acted;  knew  what  he  wanted  and  tried  to  do  it;  followed 
tkrough  on  his  decisions,  vs.  Couldn't  make  up  his  mind  as 
to  what  he  wanted  to  do;  not  sure  of  himself;  not  aggressive 
enough  in  getting  things  done. 

97.  Interest  in  Non-Flying  Duties:  Pushed  off  all  paper 
work  on  his  subordinates;  paid  no  attention  to  anything  but 
flying;  hated  the  bother  of  signing  necessary  papers,  vs.  Did 
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all  necessary  paper  work  without  complaining;  got  work  of 
this  sort  done  quickly  and  efficiently. 

98.  Consistency  of  Effort:  Always  tried  to  do  the  best  job 
he  could;  worked  hard  for  the  sake  of  getting  the  job 
done,  not  just  to  attract  attention  of  superiors,  vs.  Would  only 
work  well  when  being  watched  by  his  superiors;  would  let 
down  and  relax  on  the  job  if  he  thought  nobody  was  paying 
attention. 

NOTE:  ANSWER  EITHER  99  OR  100  BUT  NOT  BOTH. 

99.  Adequacy  of  Ground  Discipline:  Too  easy-going;  not 
military  enough;  poor  control  of  men  while  on  ground;  disci- 
pline too  lax.  vs.  Insisted  on  proper  discipline;  strict  but  fair; 
good  disciplinarian. 

100.  Strictness  of  Ground  Discipline:  Not  ridiculously  strict; 
maintained  only  such  discipline  as  was  necessary;  friendly 
yet  firm.  vs.  Made  too  many  rules  that  could  not  be  enforced; 
over-strict  about  details;  had  to  pull  his  rank  to  get  compli- 
ances. 

One  study  planned  was  the  determination  of  the  correlations 
between  the  scale  items.  On  the  hypothesis  that  the  structure  of 
leadership  would  be  different  as  seen  from  above  and  from  below, 
each  officer  of  the  grade  of  first  lieutenant  and  below  was  asked 
to  rate  the  pilot  who  was  his  immediate  superior  for  the  longest 
time  during  his  combat  tour,  while  each  officer  of  the  grade  of 
captain  and  above  was  asked  to  rate  the  pilot  who  had  been  his 
immediate  subordinate  for  the  longest  time.  Factor  analyses  of 
the  item  inter-correlations  for  these  two  groups  have  been  com- 
pleted and  will  be  reported  separately.  The  first  part  of  the  pres- 
ent paper  describes  the  differences  in  mean  item  ratings  for  these 
two  ratings  groups,  superiors  and  subordinates. 

A  second  study  planned  was  the  comparison  of  ratings  made 
for  officers  who  were  considered  good  leaders  with  ratings  for 
those  considered  poor  leaders.  The  second  part  of  this  paper 
describes  the  results  of  such  a  study. 

B.  Comparison  of  Ratings  by  Superiors  and  by  Subordinates 

Average  ratings  by  item  for  a  sample  of  superiors  (350 
bomber  pilots)  rating  subordinates  have  been  presented  (1). 
Data  are  presented  here  for  an  additional  sample  of  superiors 
(204  fighter  pilots)  rating  subordinates,  and  for  two  samples  of 
subordinates  (474  bomber  pilots  and  275  fighter  pilots)  rating 
superiors.  Since  the  differences  between  bomber  and  fighter 
pilots  were  small,  they  were  combined,  giving  one  sample  for 
ratings  by  superiors  and  one  for  ratings  by  subordinates. 
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Table  1 

Means  and  Standard  Deviations  of  Ratings  by  Superiors  and  by 
Subordinates,  with  Differences  Between  Means 


Rating   by 

superiors 

Rating  by 

subordinates 

Item 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Difference 

61 

2.85 

.80 

2.89 

1.09 

-.04 

62 

2.87 

1.09 

2.39 

1.40 

.48 

63  / 

2.73 

1.06 

2.72 

1.22 

.01 

64 

2.77 

.96 

2.89 

1.07 

-.12 

65 

2.84 

.96 

2.59 

1.27 

.25 

66 

2.12 

1.03 

2.56 

1.20 

-.44 

67 

3.08 

1.05 

3.19 

.94 

-.11 

68 

2.97 

1.17 

2.62 

1.40 

.35 

69 

2.87 

1.11 

2.78 

1,19 

.09 

70 

2,74 

.88 

2.47 

1.17 

.27 

71 

3.22 

1.12 

3.19 

1.03 

.03 

72 

2.65 

1.04 

2.78 

1.00 

-.13 

73 

3.14 

.97 

2.87 

1.16 

.27 

74 

2.03 

.88 

2.23 

.88 

-.20 

75 

2.92 

1.14 

2.68 

1.26 

.24 

76 

2.68 

1.02 

2.86 

.98 

-.18 

77 

2.58 

.93 

2.50 

1.15 

.08 

78 

2.99 

.95 

3.08 

1.07 

-.09 

79 

2.92 

.95 

2.69 

1.25 

.23 

80 

2.86 

.96 

2.80 

1.14 

.06 

81 

2.82 

1.08 

2.86 

1.11 

-.04 

82 

2.70 

.89 

2.76 

1.01 

-.06 

83 

2.96 

1.09 

2.81 

1.20 

.15 

84 

2.27 

1.14 

2.32 

1.14 

-.05 

85 

2.83 

.99 

2.48 

1.30 

.35 

86 

2.71 

1.02 

2.76 

1.13 

-.05 

87 

2.93 

1.06 

2.88 

1.03 

.05 

88 

2.97 

1.15 

2.64 

1.45 

.33 

89 

3.04 

1.07 

3.10 

1,11 

-.06 

90 

2.90 

1.03 

2.47 

1.38 

.43 

91 

2.92 

.95 

2.93 

1.02 

-.01 

92 

2.95 

1.04 

2.70 

1.25 

.25 

93 

2.83 

1.02 

2.92 

1.01 

-.09 

94 

2.81 

1.02 

2.73 

1.18 

.08 

95 

3.33 

.93 

2.78 

1.30 

.55 

96 

3.04 

.95 

2.93 

1,05 

.11 

97 

2.40 

1.06 

2.37 

1.03 

.03 

98 

3.16 

.91 

2.97 

1.01 

.19 

99 

2.15 

1.10 

2.38 

1.04 

-.25 

100 

3.11 

.90 

2.96 

1.22 

.15 

N   (ratings  by  superiors)  :  554. 
N   (ratings  by  subordinates)  :  749. 

Means,  standard  deviations,  and  differences  in  ratings 
(mean  rating  by  superiors  minus  mean  rating  by  subordinates) 
are  shown  in  Table  1  for  each  item. 

A  first  point  of  interest  here  is  that  in  those  items  which  are 
most  closely  related  to  sheer  competence  in  combat  flying,  the 
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differences  are  negative,  that  is,  the  mean  ratings  by  subordi- 
nates are  as  high  or  higher  than  those  of  superiors.  (Items  64, 
93,  89,  86,  and  61)  Similarly,  ratings  on  courage  (Item  71)  show- 
practically  no  difference. 

However,  there  are  a  number  of  items  for  which  the  mean 
ratings  by  subordinates  fall  well  below  those  by  superiors.  The 
12  items  which  show  this  difference  most  markedly  are  listed  in 
Table  2,  in  order  of  size  of  difference. 

Table  2 

Items  for  Which  Ratings  by  Superiors  Most  Exceed  Ratings  by 
Subordinates 

Item  Difference 

95.  Sincerity  .55 

62.  Impartiality  .48 

90.  Concern  with  Personal  Advantage  .43 

68.  Ability  to  Mix  with  Subordinates  .35 

85.  Willingness  to  Pass  on  Information  to  Subordinates     .35 

88.  Approachability  .33 

70.  Knowledge  of  Abilities  and   Limitation  of  Each 

of  His  Men  .27 

73.  Sharing  of  Work  and  Hardship  on  Ground  .27 

65.  Consideration  for  Men's  Comfort  and  Interests             .25 

92.  Evenness  of  Temper  .25 

75.  Modesty  .24 

79.  Effective  Use  of  Praise  and  Blame  .23 

The  first  three  items  in  this  list  are  among  the  10  items  which 
discriminate  most  between  good  and  poor  leaders  as  described 
below.  The  behavior  referred  to  in  these  items  is  of  a  kind  which 
could  be  of  critical  importance  in  this  setting.  It  would  seem  that 
three  factors  contribute  to  this  result. 

1.  The  behavior  of  an  officer  toward  his  superiors  is  of 
necessity  different  in  this  area  from  his  behavior  toward  his 
subordinates.  Partiality,  for  example,  has  little  meaning  for  the 
description  of  the  relation  between  an  officer  and  his  superior, 
while  it  may  be  of  great  importance  in  the  relation  between  an 
officer  and  his  subordinates. 

2.  A  second  factor  is  the  difficulty  of  evaluating  accurately 
from  above  the  honesty  and  fairness  of  a  subordinate  to  his 
subordinates.  These  are  less  tangible  than  flying  skill,  and  at- 
tempts to  evaluate  them  were  not  nearly  so  intensive  as  attempts 
to  evaluate  proficiency.  The  fact  that  behavior  in  this  area  is 
indicated  as  important  in  various  parts  of  this  series  of  leader- 
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ship  studies  points  to  the  desirability  of  systematic  study  of 
methods  of  evaluating  these  qualities. 

3.  There  is  also  the  occasional  feeling  of  subordinates  that 
they  are  being  treated  unfairly  when,  in  fact,  they  are  not.  It  is 
possible  that  this  is  not  completely  avoidable  in  the  superior- 
subordinate  relationship.  It  is  thus  interesting  to  find  that  such 
feelings,  if  present,  expressed  themselves  on  specific  and  appro- 
priate items  and  did  not  operate  in  a  general  and  indiscriminate 
way. 

The  remaining  items  in  this  table  are  of  the  same  general 
type,  but  of  less  critical  importance.  None  of  them  refer  directly 
to  combat  or  flying  proficiency.  All  refer  to  behavior  in  which  a 
marked  deficiency  in  a  superior  would  be  harmful  to  morale. 

C.  Comparison  of  Best  and  Poorest  Leaders 

The  item  by  item  comparison  of  ratings  for  officers  consid- 
ered highly  successful  in  combat  leadership  with  ratings  for 
officers  considered  unsuccessful  had  been  planned  as  the  final 
stage  of  this  series  of  projects  (1).  This  was,  however,  cut  short 
by  the  termination  of  the  war.  Arrangements  were  made  by  the 
author  in  the  summer  of  1947  to  complete  this  study  with  the 
population  of  officers  in  attendance  at  that  time  at  the  Air  Tac- 
tical School,  Tyndall  Field,  Florida.  This  group  was  similar  to 
those  studied  during  the  war  except  for  such  selection  as  is  im- 
plied by  their  selection  for  attendance  at  this  course ;  in  rank,  all 
were  lieutenants  or  captains.  Captain  Robert  E.  Murphy  of  the 
Department  of  Psychology,  USAF  School  of  Aviation  Medicine, 
was  in  charge  of  the  administration  of  the  scales. 

Each  officer  made  ratings  anonymously  for  the  rating  and 
rated  officer,  during  class  period  on  two  different  days.  At  one 
time  he  was  asked  to  rate  "the  best  combat  leader  that  you  knew 
well"  and  at  the  other  he  was  asked  to  rate  "the  poorest  combat 
leader  that  you  knew  well."  To  avoid  the  inclusion  among  the 
poor  leaders  of  those  who  for  one  reason  or  another  had  been  in 
a  position  of  responsibility  for  only  a  short  time,  the  instructions 
also  requested  "Do  not  select  a  person  to  rate  who  flew  less  than 
half  his  missions  in  a  position  requiring  leadership." 

Separate  analyses  were  made  for  the  bomber  and  fighter 
pilot  members  of  this  sample.  Since  the  results  were  in  general 
very  similar,  these  two  groups  were  combined  in  the  final  analy- 
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sis,  giving  samples  for  ratings  of  best  officers  of  306,  and  for 
ratings  of  poorest  officers  of  280, 

Table  3 

Rating  Scale  Items  Arranged  in  Order  of  Differences  Between 
Average  Ratings  of  Best  and  Poorest  Leaders 


Item 


Difference 


100.  Strictness  of  Ground  Discipline  2.91 

86.  Quality  and  Speed  of  Combat  Decisions  2.43 

90.  Concern  with  Personal  Advantage  2.42 
89.  Flying  Judgment  2.40 

83.  Responsible  for  His  Men  in  Combat  2.39 

94.  Personal  Acceptability  2.38 

95.  Sincerity  2.35 

71.  Courage  2.34 

69.  Acceptance  of  Responsibility  2.33 

62.  Impartiality  2.32 

64.  Proficiency  in  His  Rated  Specialty  2.22 

98.  Consistency  of  Effort  2.19 
68.  Ability  to  Mix  with  Subordinates  2.18 
88.  Approachability  2.16 

79.  Effective  Use  of  Praise  and  Blame  2.15 

70.  Knowledge  of  Abilities  2.10 
61.  Knowledge  of  Combat  Flying  2.05 

80.  Sharing  of  Dangers  2.04 

81.  Ability  to  Get  Along  with  Superiors  •         1.99 

73.  Sharing  of  Work  on  Ground  1.95 

75.  Modesty  1.95 
67.  Maintenance  of  Air  Discipline  1.93 
78.  Competence  in  Briefing  1.90 

63.  Ability  to  Delegate  Responsibility  1.92 

65.  Consideration  for  Men's  Interests  1.86 

76.  Conscientous  About  Training  of  His  Outfit  1.77 
85.  Willingness  to  Pass  On  Information  to  Subordinates     1.77 

87.  Enthusiasm  1.77 

99.  Adequacy  of  Ground  Discipline  1.77 

96.  Decisiveness  in  Administration  1.73 
93.  Planning  for  Combat  Situations  1.72 

82.  Knowledge  of  Other  Jobs  1.70 

77.  Ability  to  Cut  Red  Tape  to  Get  Things  Done  1.65 
92.  Evenness  of  Temper  1.63 

72.  Skill  in  Organizing  and  Planning  Work  1.62 

97.  Interest  in  Non-Flying  Duties  .85 

91.  Voice  .81 

84.  Stature  .47 

66.  Education  .11 

74.  Age  .07 


Table  3  shows  the  order  of  scale  items  when  ranked  accord- 
ing to  the  difference  between  the  average  ratings  of  best  and 
poorest  leaders.  Not  unexpectedly,  almost  all  of  these  are  sub- 
stantially positive.  Variations  in  size  of  the  differences  shown 
indicate  the  differential  effectiveness  of  items  in  discriminating 
between  the  two  groups  rated. 
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Since  these  groups  do  not  constitute  a  randomly  selected 
sample  from  a  total  population,  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate 
exactly  how  these  values  would  fluctuate  in  other,  differently 
selected  samples.  The  median  item  standard  deviation  is  .80  for 
ratings  for  the  upper  group  and  is  somewhat  larger,  1.07,  for  the 
lower.  If  the  samples  involved  met  the  conditions  of  random 
sampling,  if  there  were  no  correlation  among  the  ratings,  and  if 
the  standard  deviation  values  just  given  are  assumed,  it  can  be 
estimated  that  the  standard  error  of  the  differences  between 
various  pairs  of  values  shown  in  Table  3  would  be  around  .11. 
Since  there  is  probably  enough  correlation  among  these  ratings 
to  have  an  appreciable  effect  on  a  significance  value,  it  seems 
likely  that  the  actual  fluctuation  to  be  expected  would  be  less  than 
that  indicated,  in  other  samples  which  do  not  vary  too  much 
from  this  one  in  method  of  selection.  For  additional  samples 
which  differ  in  important  ways  from  this  one  in  method  of 
selection,  it  is  not,  of  course,  possible  to  make  any  at  all  precise 
estimate  of  what  would  happen.  With  these  considerations  in 
mind,  the  following  comments  may  be  made  concerning  the  order 
of  these  items. 

The  most  discriminating  single  item,  by  a  substantial  mar- 
gin, is  "Strictness  of  Ground  Discipline."  The  cue-statements 
are  "Not  ridiculously  strict;  maintained  only  such  discipline  as 
was  necessary;  friendly  yet  firm"  as  contrasted  with  "Made  too 
many  rules  that  could  not  be  enforced ;  over-strict  about  details ; 
had  to  pull  his  rank  to  get  compliance."  A  more  accurate  name 
for  this  item  would  be  "Ease  of  Maintenance  of  Ground  Disci- 
pline." Its  appearance  as  the  most  discriminating  item  had  not 
been  expected.  Discussion  with  a  number  of  experienced  pilots 
has  reinforced  the  interpretation  that  the  item  refers  to  a 
symptom  rather  than  to  a  cause  of  combat  effectiveness.  That  is, 
an  officer  who  had  everything  else  that  was  needed  got  his 
ground  discipline  easily;  if  he  was  generally  deficient,  he 
couldn't  get  ground  discipline  either. 

It  seems  possible  that  this  may  generalize  to  other  inter- 
personal situations,  such  as  parent-child  relations,  in  which  disci- 
plinary responsibility  is  present  and  sometimes  a  problem. 

The  group  of  items  which  relate  most  directly  to  combat 
performance  appear,  not  unexpectedly,  among  the  high  items. 
Appearing  as  of  equal  importance  are  such  personal  character- 
istics as  lack  of  concern  with  personal  advantage,  sincerity,  and 
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impartiality.  This  population  had  been  trained  and  evaluated 
over  a  period  of  years  in  flying  proficiency  and  was  a  very  highly 
selected  group  in  this  respect;  thus  a  rating  of  average  in  this 
context  would  still  be  relatively  high  in  comparison  with  the  gen- 
eral population.  There  was  no  corresponding  attempt  to  evaluate 
in  a  systematic  way  such  personal  qualities  as  sincerity  and  con- 
cern for  the  well-being  of  the  group,  and  an  average  rating  here 
would  be  relatively  a  lower  rating  in  comparison  with  the  general 
population.  However,  these  personal  qualities,  especially  sincer- 
ity, appeared  as  prominently  in  a  previously  reported  study  of 
the  minimum  requirements  judged  necessary  for  effective  leader- 
ship (1).  A  systematic  attempt  to  develop  workable  procedures 
for  evaluating  such  character  traits  should  produce  useful 
results. 

The  four  least  discriminating  items,  age,  education,  stature, 
and  voice,  were  included  in  the  scale  at  the  suggestion  of  Laur- 
ance  Shaffer,  who  expected  that  they  would  be  ineffective  in  this 
setting  but  considered  that  if  this  were  so,  it  would  be  of  value 
to  demonstrate  it.  The  expectation  was  a  good  one. 

D.  Summary 

A  rating  scale  of  characteristics  relating  to  effectiveness  in 
combat  leadership  was  administered  to  returned  flying  officers 
to  obtain  information  concerning  the  importance  of  different 
types  of  behavior  in  the  command  situation. 

When  a  comparison  was  made  of  ratings  of  subordinates 
by  superiors  and  ratings  of  superiors  by  subordinates,  little  dif- 
ference was  found  for  items  relating  to  various  aspects  of  flying 
or  combat  proficiency.  However,  ratings  by  subordinates  were 
markedly  lower  than  those  by  superiors  on  items  relating  to  sin- 
cerity, impartiality,  and  lack  of  concern  with  personal  advantage, 
which  are  considered  important  in  inter-personal  relations. 

In  a  comparison  of  ratings  made  of  officers  considered  very 
successful  leaders  with  those  made  of  officers  considered  very 
poor,  the  single  characteristic  found  to  discriminate  most  was 
ease  of  maintaining  discipline  on  the  ground.  This  is  interpreted 
as  a  symptom  rather  than  a  cause  of  the  general  level  of  leader- 
ship. Characteristics  such  as  sincerity,  impartiality,  and  lack  of 
concern  for  personal  advantage  were  as  effective  in  discriminat- 
ing the  upper  from  the  lower  group  as  items  relating  to  combat 
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flying  proficiency.  Age  and  amount  of  formal  education  were 
found  not  to  discriminate  between  these  two  groups. 
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C.    Leadership  Criteria 

I,  An  Investigation  of  the  Relationship  between  Four  Criteria  of 
Leadership  Ability  for  Three  Different  Tasks 

Launor  F.  Carter  and  Mary  Nixon 

Abridged  from  the  Journal  of  Psychology,  1949,  27,  245-261, 
with  permission  of  the  authors  and  the  Journal  Press. 
Do  leaders  perform  equally  well  in  groups  confronted 
with  different  tasks?  The  research  presented  in  this  article 
demonstrates  that  leaders,  selected  by  different  indices, 
perform  differentially  as  leaders,  depending  upon  the 
task  situation. 

One  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  describe  the  relationships 
found  between  four  different  criteria  used  in  assessing  the  lead- 
ership potentialities  of  100  high  school  senior  men.  A  second 
purpose  is  to  present  some  evidence  regarding  the  relationship 
between  leadership  ability  for  three  different  types  of  work- 
tasks. 

The  four  methods  used  for  evaluating  the  subjects'  leader- 
ship were  as  follows:  first,  their  leadership  performance  in  a 
small  leaderless  group  work-task  situation  was  observed ;  second, 
ratings  of  the  boys'  leadership  ability  for  performing  such  tasks 
were  obtained  from  high  school  supervisory  personnel;  third, 
the  subjects  were  asked  to  nominate  from  their  associates  those 
who  would  best  be  able  to  lead  groups  in  working  on  such  tasks ; 
and  finally,  an  activity  record  was  obtained  for  each  subject's 
membership  and  leadership  in  all  groups,  clubs,  teams,  societies, 
etc.,  both  in  and  out  of  school.  In  each  instance,  except  the  last, 
the  subject's  potentialities  were  measured  with  respect  to  three 
different  types  of  tasks — an  intellectual  task,  a  clerical  task, 
and  a  mechanical  task.  In  this  paper,  leadership  will  be  consid- 
ered as  that  quality  indicated  by  each  of  the  criteria  discussed 
below. 

For  some  time  British  and  German  psychologists  have  em- 
ployed the  leaderless  group  technique  in  evaluating  leadership 
potential,  but  it  remained  for  the  psychologists  with  the  Office 
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of  Strategic  Services  (8)  to  develop  and  apply  this  method  to 
large  numbers  of  personnel  in  many  ingenious  and  original  situ- 
ations. The  basic  idea  underlying  the  use  of  the  leaderless  group 
technique  is  the  setting  up  of  a  miniature  situation  similar  to  the 
actual  work  to  be  done  later  by  the  members  of  the  group.  Sev- 
eral individuals  are  introduced  into  this  situation  without  an 
appointed  leader  and  careful  note  is  made  of  the  social  interaction 
and  leadership  behavior  of  those  involved.  It  is  hoped  that  those 
demonstrating  leadership  behavior  in  such  miniature  situations 
will  later  demonstrate  similar  behavior  when  faced  with  leader- 
ship problems  in  real  life. 

1 .     Description  of  the  Work-Tasks 

In  the  present  work  three  different  types  of  work-tasks  were 
used.  There  was  a  work-task  to  represent  an  intellectual  prob- 
lem, one  to  represent  a  clerical  situation,  and  one  to  simulate  a 
mechanical-assembly  job.  Each  of  these  tasks  could  be  completed 
in  from  20  to  30  minutes  by  the  faster  subjects  although  in 
several  instances  subjects  had  not  finished  the  three  tasks  at  the 
end  of  a  three-hour  period. 

a.  The  intellectual  ivork-task.  This  situation  involved  the 
plotting  of  data  on  a  large  cork  graph.  The  subjects  were  shown 
the  graph  board  and  given  a  sheet  containing  the  data  to  be 
plotted.  They  were  also  given  numbered  thumbtacks  which  could 
be  used  to  indicate  the  units  they  selected  for  the  axes  of  the 
graph.  Plain  thumbtacks  could  be  used  for  plotting  the  points 
and  string  was  supplied  for  connecting  them.  All  this  material 
was  indicated  to  the  subjects  but  they  were  not  told  in  detail  how 
to  do  the  task. 

h.  The  clerical  ivork-task.  On  a  table  was  placed  a  large 
number  of  cards  sorted  alphabetically  into  piles  according  to  a 
name  on  each  card.  From  these  the  subjects  were  required  to 
select  small  packs  of  cards  corresponding  with  six  prepared  lists. 
These  prepared  lists  contained  10  names  each  and  were  stapled 
together  to  force  both  subjects  to  decide  on  a  method  of  using 
the  one  booklet.  A  second  part  of  this  task  involved  proofreading 
material  containing  several  mistakes  about  which  the  subjects 
were  uninformed.  Finally,  they  were  required  to  select  cards  in 
accordance  with  a  rather  long  list  containing  several  names  for 
which  there  were  no  corresponding  cards. 
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c.  The  mechanical-assembly  work-task.  The  subjects  were 
to  build  a  scaffold  from  two  long  uprights  which  could  be  clamped 
to  a  beam  of  the  ceiling.  These  uprights  had  six  pairs  of  holes 
bored  through  them  and  the  scaffold  could  be  completed  by  bolt- 
ing two  crosspieces  into  the  appropriate  holes.  If  properly  as- 
sembled a  dart  board  could  then  be  attached  to  the  crosspieces. 

2.    The  Subjects 

The  subjects  in  this  experiment  were  high  school  junior 
(N"  =  16)  and  senior  (AT"  =r  84)  men  who  had  volunteered  for  the 
work.  They  were  paid  a  fixed  amount  for  their  services.  The 
boys  served  in  pairs  on  the  work-tasks  and  each  pair  of  subjects 
was  composed  of  one  man  from  one  high  school  and  one  from 
another.  As  a  result  of  this  matching  the  subjects  of  each  pair 
were  unacquainted  at  the  beginning  of  the  period.  Largely  be- 
cause it  was  impractical,  the  boys  were  not  matched  on  any 
characteristics  other  than  being  of  the  same  sex,  upper-classmen, 
and  unacquainted. 

3.    Instructions  to  the  Subjects 

The  subjects  reported  to  an  office  at  the  University  where 
they  were  met  by  one  of  the  experimenters.  After  explaining 
some  of  the  elementary  concepts  of  test  standardization  the 
experimenter  told  the  boys  that  they  were  to  help  standardize 
some  new  performance  tests.  The  two  subjects  were  then  taken 
to  the  workroom  and  given  instructions  substantially  the  same 
as  those  below.  The  instructions  were  purposely  vague  so  that 
the  subjects  would  have  to  make  many  decisions  after  the  experi- 
menter had  left. 

When  the  experimenter  left  the  workroom  he  went  to  an 
observation  room  where  a  second  observer  had  been  recording 
his  instructions  to  the  subjects.  There  was  a  large  one-way  vision 
mirror  between  the  workroom  and  the  observation  room.  Three 
microphones  were  hidden  in  the  workroom  and  their  output  was 
led  into  a  speaker  system  and  also  into  a  magnetic  tape  recorder 
in  the  observation  room.  Thus  the  two  observers  could  both 
clearly  hear  and  see  the  subjects  without  the  boys  knowing  that 
they  were  being  observed.  The  experimenters  continuously 
watched  the  interaction  between  the  subjects  and  one  of  the 
observers  dictated  into  a  second  recorder  a  running  commentary 
on  the  subjects'  behavior.  0 
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4.    The  Reliability  of  the  Work-Task  Situations 

There  are  two  major  questions  regarding  the  reliability  of 
the  work-task  situations.  First  we  should  know  the  extent  to 
which  behavior  observed  at  one  time  is  consistent  with  that  ob- 
served at  another  time  in  a  similar  situation.  Our  experimental 
design  does  not  afford  data  on  this  question,  but  new  work  now 
planned  will  offer  some  evidence.  The  second  question  concern- 
ing reliability  revolves  around  the  problem  of  how  accurately 
the  subject's  performance  can  be  observed.  On  this  question  we 
have  four  types  of  evidence.  The  first  evidence  on  the  reliability 
of  measuring  the  subject's  behavior  involves  the  direct  ratings 
of  two  independent  observers.  Immediately  after  the  pair  of 
subjects  had  completed  each  of  the  work-tasks  both  of  the  ob- 
servers independently  recorded  which  subject  he  thought  had 
been  the  leader.  The  tetrachoric  correlation  between  the  two 
observers'  direct  ratings  of  leadership  for  the  intellectual  work- 
task  was  .90,  for  the  clerical  work-task  .82,  and  for  the  mechani- 
cal-assembly task  .77.  These  correlations  indicate  that  two  inde- 
pendent observers  are  able  to  agree  fairly  well  as  to  which  of 
two  subjects  was  the  leader  in  situations  of  this  type. 

One  of  the  difficulties  of  direct  observation  ratings  is  that 
the  resulting  data  can  be  only  grossly  quantitative,  such  as  the 
designation  of  individual  A  or  B  as  the  leader  or  the  assigning 
of  ratings  to  their  behavior  according  to  some  gross,  subjective 
scale.  Also,  after  the  subjects  have  completed  the  task  and  the 
observers  have  made  their  judgments,  the  possibility  of  checking 
the  ratings  is  past.  These  difficulties  w^ere  overcome  by  record- 
ing on  one  magnetic  tape  the  conversation  of  the  subjects  and  re- 
cording on  another  tape  a  running  commentary  on  the  activity  of 
the  subjects.  Later  these  records  were  replayed  and  analyzed.  The 
analysis  consisted  of  writing  down  and  counting  the  number  of 
key  suggestions  made  by  each  of  the  subjects,  the  number  of 
minor  suggestions,  the  number  of  key  actions  initiated  and  the 
number  of  facilitating  actions  of  each  subject.  The  number  in 
each  category  for  each  subject  was  then  converted  into  a  percent- 
age of  the  total  number  for  that  category.  These  percentages 
were  weighted  by  weighting  the  key  suggestions  and  key  action 
initiated  twice  as  heavily  as  the  minor  suggestions  and  facilitat- 
ing actions.  (If  the  total  number  in  any  category  was  three  or 
less,  the  weight  of  that  category  was  reduced  by  one-half.)  The 
weighted  percentages  were  combined  and  converted  to  a  scale 
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running  from  zero  to  one  hundred.  It  will  be  noted  that  here  we 
have  defined  degrees  of  leadership  operationally  in  terms  of  be- 
havioral elements  of  the  work-task  situation. 

The  question  immediately  arises  as  to  the  reliability  of  such 
an  analysis.  Our  second  type  of  evidence  on  the  reliability  of 
scores  obtained  from  the  work-task  situations  offers  information 
as  to  the  reliability  with  which  different  analysts  score  the 
records.  One  of  the  experimenters  analyzed  the  records  for  all 
100  subjects  while  the  other  experimenter  independently  ana- 
lyzed the  records  for  24  subjects.  The  correlations  between  the 
leadership  scores  obtained  from  the  two  independent  analyses 
were  .94  for  the  intellectual  task,  .78  for  the  clerical  task  and  .78 
for  the  mechanical  task.  It  thus  appears  that  the  leadership 
scores  obtained  from  analyzing  the  records  are  fairly  reliable  if 
the  accuracy  of  the  original  recordings  is  granted.  We  do  not 
know  the  extent  to  which  different  commentators  would  describe 
similar  behavior  from  watching  the  subjects,  but  believe  there 
would  be  great  similarity  since  the  important  suggestions  and 
activities  required  of  the  subjects  by  the  very  nature  of  the  tasks 
would  be  so  well  understood  by  the  experimenters. 

A  third  type  of  evidence  on  the  reliability  of  such  leadership 
ratings  was  obtained  from  the  reanalysis  of  the  records  by  the 
same  individual.  After  a  lapse  of  approximately  three  months 
one  of  the  experimenters  reanalyzed  the  records  for  20  subjects. 
The  correlation  between  the  scores  derived  from  these  two 
analyses  by  the  same  analyst  were  .94  for  the  intellectual  task, 
.92  for  the  clerical  task,  and  .85  for  the  mechanical  task. 

A  fourth  and  final  line  of  evidence  on  the  reliability  of  lead- 
ership scores  based  on  performance  in  the  work-task  situation 
is  the  correlation  between  the  scores  obtained  from  the  analysis 
of  recordings  and  from  the  direct  observation  ratings.  Table  1 
shows  the  relationship  between  the  analysis  of  the  recordings 

Table  1 

Tetrachoric  Correlations  between  Direct  Observation  Ratings  of 
Leadership  and  Analysis  of  Recordings 


Task 

Rater 

"A" 

N 

Rater  "B" 

N 

Intellectual 

Clerical 

Mechanical-assembly 

.94 
.82 

.93 

96 
100 
100 

.93 
.91 

.88 

100 

100 

98 
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made  by  one  experimenter  and  the  direct  observation  ratings  of 
leadership  made  by  both  experimenters. 

The  correlations  in  this  table  indicate  a  high  degree  of  agree- 
ment as  to  the  person  in  each  pair  designated  the  leader  whether 
judged  by  the  use  of  immediate,  direct  observation  ratings  or 
through  the  more  remote  analysis  of  recordings.  This  is  doubly 
encouraging.  It  means  that  direct  observation  ratings  yield  re- 
sults similar  to  the  more  intensive  and  time-consuming  analysis 
of  the  recordings.  At  the  same  time  it  shows  that  the  analysis 
of  recordings,  while  being  somewhat  atomistic,  does  not  seem  to 
lose  such  general  or  total  organizational  factors  as  may  be 
present  in  the  direct  observations  of  performance. 

Within  the  limitations  noted  above  it  would  seem  that  the 
observation  of  performance,  whether  direct  or  through  means  of 
recordings,  can  be  quite  reliable.  Lippitt  and  White  (3),  in  their 
well  known  studies  of  leadership  and  group  life,  obtained  some- 
what similar  correlations  of  the  agreement  between  different 
observers,  their  average  reliability  being  .84.  It  seems  only  fair 
to  conclude  that  the  assessment  of  performance  in  a  leaderless- 
group  situation  can  achieve  a  very  acceptable  degree  of  relia- 
bility. 

B.    The  Supervisor's  Ratings  Criterion 

As  indicated  above,  one  of  the  purposes  of  this  research  was 
to  analyze  the  characteristics  of  a  number  of  criteria  of  leader- 
ship performance.  One  common  method  of  determining  a  per- 
son's potentialities  for  leadership  is  by  asking  his  supervisor 
or  teachers  to  rate  him.  Since  all  of  these  boys  were  high  school 
juniors  or  seniors,  they  were  well  known  to  several  of  the  high 
school  administrators.  At  one  high  school  we  had  the  boys  rated 
by  the  principal  and  boys'  counsellor,  and  at  the  other  by  the  vice- 
principal  and  class  advisor.  The  rater  was  given  a  sheet  of  paper 
with  the  following  job  task  on  it: 

If  you  wanted  a  leader^  for  a  group  of  two  or  three  boys  who 
were  to  complete  some  fairly  intellectual  work  such  as  solving 
mathematical  problems,  puzzles,  and  "games  of  wit,"  in  which 
of  the  following  categories  would  you  place  each  of  these  boys? 

After  he  had  read  the  description,  3x5  cards  bearing  the 
following  definitions  of  five  degrees  of  leadership  performance 
were  presented  to  him  in  this  order: 

1.  This  is  one  of  the  boys  who  I  am  pai'ticularly  confident 
would  do  an  excellent  job  of  leadership. 
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2.  This  is  one  of  the  boys  who  I  am  pretty  sure  would  do  a 
good  job  of  leadership. 

3.  This  is  one  of  the  boys  about  whose  leadership  ability  for 
this  job  I  am  uncertain;  maybe  he  would  do  a  good  job,  maybe 
he  wouldn't. 

4.  This  is  one  of  the  boys  about  whom  I  would  have  con- 
siderable doubt  entrusting  with  such  a  job  of  leadership. 

5.  This  is  one  of  the  boys  to  whom  I  would  almost  never  en- 
trust such  a  leadership  position. 

He  was  then  handed  a  pack  of  50  cards  with  his  boys'  names 
on  them  and  asked  to  sort  them  with  respect  to  these  five  descrip- 
tions for  this  particular  task.  After  the  ratings  for  the  intellec- 
tual task  were  completed  the  supervisor  was  given  another 
sheet  containing  the  following  clerical  job  description ;  after  this 
rating  was  completed  he  made  ratings  for  the  mechanical-assem- 
bly task. 

If  you  wanted  a  leader  for  a  group  of  two  or  three  boys  who 
were  to  complete  some  clerical  work  such  as  filing  letters, 
sorting  folders,  and  proofreading,  in  which  of  the  following 
categories  would  you  place  each  of  these  boys? 

If  you  wanted  a  leader  for  a  group  of  two  or  three  boys  who 
were  to  complete  some  mechanical-assembly  work  such  as 
building  a  scaffold,  or  putting  a  fairly  simple  piece  of  machin- 
ery together,  in  which  of  the  following  categories  would  you 
place  each  of  these  boys? 

The  degree  of  agreement  between  the  two  supervisors'  rat- 
ings is  shown  in  Table  2  where  the  corrected  mean  square  con- 
tingency coefficients  between  the  50  cases  for  the  two  raters  in 
each  school  are  indicated. 

Table  2 
Agreement  between  Supervisor's  Ratings 


School  1 

School  2 

Supervisor  A 

Supervisor  C 

vs. 

vs. 

Task 

Supervisor  B 

Supervisor  D 

Intellectual 

.68 

.79 

Clerical 

.67 

.60 

Mechanical-assembly 

.63 

.66 

From  these  correlations  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  only  a 
moderate  degree  of  agreement  between  these  supervisors  regard- 
ing the  subjects'  leadership  potential. 
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C.    The  Nominating  Criterion 

A  third  source  of  information  regarding  the  leadership 
potential  of  our  subjects  was  derived  from  their  own  nominations 
of  the  boys  in  their  school.  This  technique  has  been  successfully 
used  in  the  past  war  by  Williams  and  Leavitt  (7)  and  others. 

After  all  the  subjects  had  completed  the  work-tasks  they 
received  by  mail  three  sheets  of  paper  with  one  of  the  following 
headings  and  the  list  of  50  names  on  each  sheet. 

(Page  1.)  If  groups  of  two  or  three  boys  were  being  formed 
to  do  some  fairly  intellectual  work  such  as  solving  mathemati- 
cal problems,  puzzles,  and  "games  of  wit,"  which  five  of  the 
following  boys  do  you  think  would  make  the  best  leaders? 

Put  a  circle  around  the  names  of  each  of  the  five  boys  you 
think  would  be  the  best  leaders. 

(The  list  of  50  names  followed) 

(Page  2.)  If  groups  of  two  or  three  boys  were  being  formed 
to  do  some  clerical  work  such  as  filing  letters,  sorting  folders, 
and  proofreading,  which  five  of  the  following  boys  do  you  think 
would  make  the  best  leaders? 

Put  a  circle  around  the  names  of  each  of  the  five  boys  you 
think  would  be  the  best  leaders. 

(The  list  of  50  names  followed) 

(Page  3.)  If  groups  of  two  or  three  boys  were  being  formed 
to  do  some  mechanical-assembly  work  such  as  building  a  scaf- 
fold or  putting  a  fairly  simple  piece  of  machinery  together, 
which  five  of  the  following  boys  do  you  think  would  make  the 
best  leaders? 

Put  a  circle  around  the  names  of  each  of  the  five  boys  you 
think  would  be  the  best  leaders. 

(The  list  of  50  names  followed) 

The  students  were  to  return  the  nominations  anonymously, 
and  92  of  the  100  subjects  complied  by  returning  their  nomina- 
tions. An  individual's  score  was  determined  by  assigning  one 
point  for  each  nomination  he  received.  The  scores  ranged  from 
none  to  31  nominations  with  50  being  the  maximum  possible.  No 
evidence  on  the  reliability  of  this  method  was  obtained,  but 
Stagner  (5)  reports  it  to  be  moderately  high  and  Williams  and 
Leavitt  (7)  found  a  correlation  of  .78  between  choices  made  after 
two  weeks'  acquaintance  and  choices  made  after  five  weeks' 
acquaintance. 

D.    The  Activity  Rating  Criterion 

The  final  criterion  was  derived  from  a  record  of  the  subject's 
activities  both  in  and  out  of  school.  Each  subject  was  asked  to 
complete  a  form  having  the  following  headings : 
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High  School 

Please  list  below  all  school  activities  in  which  you  have  par- 
ticipated during  high  school,  such  as  musical  organizations, 
sports,  student  government,  school  publications,  school  commit- 
tees, language,  dramatic,  and  science  clubs.  Also,  please  record 
any  offices  you  have  held  in  any  of  these  groups. 
(Space  for  list.) 

Outside 

Please  list  below  all  activities  in  which  you  have  participated 

outside  of  school,  such  as  Boy  Scouts,  church  youth  groups, 

dance  bands,  and  social  clubs.  Please  record  any  offices  you 

have  held  in  any  of  these  groups.  -7 

(Space  for  list.) 

Unfortunately  there  were  no  adequate  records  in  the  schools 
against  which  to  check  the  boys'  listings  but  the  high  school 
personnel  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  listings  seemed  ac- 
curate. These  sheets  were  scored  by  giving  five  points  for  each 
presidency,  three  points  for  holding  other  offices,  and  one  point 
for  membership  in  a  major  organization  and  three,  two,  and  one 
points,  respectively,  for  positions  in  minor  organizations.  The 
correlation  between  such  a  scoring  and  a  scoring  omitting  credit 
for  membership  only  was  .94  for  one  school  and  .91  for  the  other. 

E.    The  Relationship  between  the  Different  Tasks 
by  Each  Criterion 

One  of  the  purposes  of  this  study  was  to  offer  some  evidence 
regarding  the  extent  to  which  leadership  is  specific  to  particular 
work  situations.  An  opinion  held  by  many  social  psychologists 
has  been  stated  recently  by  Gibb  ( 1 ) ,  namely,  that  the  operation 
of  leadership  is  always  specific  to  the  particular  situation.  He 
says  ".  .  .  the  adoption  of  a  leadership  role  is  dependent  upon  the 
specific  situation.  The  same  individual  in  the  same  group  may 
alternate  between  the  role  of  leader  and  follower  as  the  group 
goal  changes  .  .  .  The  first  main  point  to  be  made,  then,  in  leader- 
ship theory  is  that  leadership  is  relative  always  to  the  situation." 
In  its  extreme  form  such  a  theory  would  imply  that  we  could  not 
predict  a  person's  leadership  potential  in  one  situation  from  a 
knowledge  of  his  past  leadership  experience. 

With  three  of  our  present  criteria  we  are  able  to  determine 
the  relation  between  performance  or  ratings  on  one  type  of  work 
situation  and  similar  scores  on  two  other  types  of  tasks.  Table 
3  shows  the  intercorrelations  between  the  different  work-tasks 
for  each  criterion.  ^ 


.92 

.69 

.87 

.64 

.92 

.16 

.42 

.40 

.88 

.25 

.54 

.30 
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Table  3 
Correlations  between  Work-Tasks  by  Different  Criteria 

Supervisor's  Notninating  Work- 

Ratings  Scores  Task  Per- 

Work-Task  School  1  School  2  School  1  School  2   formance* 

Intellectual  vs.  Clerical  .91 

Intellectual  vs.  Mech. -assembly  .88 
Clerical  vs.  Mech. -assembly  .88 

*These  correlations  are  based  on  the  scores  earned  by  all  100  subjects.  Since  the 
subjects  were  observed  in  pairs,  the  points  on  the  correlation  surface  are  not  all  independent. 
If  only  the  50  completely  independent  scores  of  the  leaders  are  considered,  the  above 
correlations  became,  in  the  order  listed,  .48,  .18,  and  .32. 

There  are  several  interesting  points  seen  in  this  table.  All 
of  the  intercorrelations  involving  the  supervisors'  ratings  are 
extremely  high.  It  would  seem  that  the  supervisors  fall  into  the 
halo  error  making  practically  no  differentiation  between  the 
leadership  ability  of  the  students  to  perform  different  types  of 
tasks.  At  the  same  time  these  high  correlations  between  the  in- 
tellectual and  clerical  tasks  may  not  be  due  to  halo  error  since 
with  all  three  criteria  we  find  a  fairly  high  relationship  between 
either  actual  or  predicted  performance.  This  may  indicate  that 
there  are  a  group  of  tasks  involving  intellectual  and  clerical  work 
of  the  type  used  here  for  which  the  same  leadership  character- 
istics are  required.  If  we  ignore  the  supervisor's  ratings,  which 
are  surely  spuriously  high,  we  see  that  the  average  correlation 
between  the  mechanical-assembly  task  and  our  two  other  tasks 
is  about  .35.  It  may  be  suggested  that  leadership  in  the  mechani- 
cal-assembly situation  has  little  in  common  with  the  ability  to 
lead  in  the  intellectual-clerical  situations. 

F.    The  Relationship  between  the  Different  Criteria 

In  the  previous  section  the  relationship  between  the  differ- 
ent types  of  work-tasks  within  each  criterion  was  indicated.  A 
separate  question  of  interest  is  the  degree  of  agreement  shown  by 
the  different  criteria  in  the  assessment  of  these  subjects'  leader- 
ship potential.  Table  4  shows  the  correlations  between  the  differ- 
ent criteria. 

As  can  be  seen  from  Table  4  the  correlations  range  from 
—.25  to  .66.  In  examining  the  coefficients  between  the  work- 
task  scores  and  the  other  criteria  it  will  be  seen  that  those  relat- 
ing the  work-task  scores  with  the  nominating  scores  and  with 
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Table  4 
The  Relationship  between  Different  Criteria 


Work-task  scores  vs.: 
Work-task : 

Supervisors'   Rating 
School  1           School  2 

Nominating 
Score 

Activity 
Score 

Intellectual 

Clerical 

Mechanical-assembly 

.31                     .45 
.17                     .27 
.14                     .35 

.13 

-.25 

.05 

.13 
.02 
.22 

Nominating   Scores   vs: 

Supervisors'  Rating 
School  1          School  2 

Activity 
School  1 

Scores 
School  2 

Intellectual 

Clerical 

Mechanical-assembly 

.53                     .43 
.66                     .56 
.51                     .65 

.50 
.60 
.12 

.29 
.44 
.22 

Supervisors'    Rating    vs.    Activity    Score    (over    all    tasks)     for    School    1    is    .64    and    for 
School  2  is  .27. 


the  activity  scores  are  uniformly  low ;  while  those  with  the  super- 
visors' ratings  are  somewhat  higher.  It  may  be  said  that  what- 
ever ability  the  work-task  situation  measures,  it  appears  to  be 
different  from  the  ability  expressed  through  the  nominating 
technique  or  through  the  activity  scores.  There  appears  to  be 
some  small  amount  in  common  between  the  work-task  scores 
and  the  supervisors'  ratings,  although  the  major  variance  in 
each  score  is  still  to  be  accounted  for.  On  the  other  hand  the 
nominating  scores  are  more  closely  related  to  the  supervisors' 
ratings  and  to  the  activity  scores  than  they  are  to  the  work-task 
situation  scores.  Similarly,  the  supervisors'  ratings  tend  to  be 
more  closely  related  to  the  nominating  scores  and  to  the  activity 
scores  than  to  the  work-task  scores.  Finally  the  activity  scores 
are  somewhat  related  to  the  nominating  and  supervisors'  scores 
but  very  little  to  the  work-task  scores.  Thus  it  may  be  suggested 
that  the  supervisors'  ratings,  the  nominating  scores,  and  the 
activity  scores  have  something  in  common.  On  the  other  hand, 
except  for  a  slight  relationship  with  the  supervisors'  ratings,  the 
work-task  scores  are  independent  of  the  other  criteria. 

While  the  correlations  involving  the  mechanical-assembly 
task  tend  to  be  somewhat  lower  than  the  other  correlations,  it  is 
probable  that  the  value  of  the  correlations  in  Table  4  are  fairly 
unstable  and  generalization  of  any  differences  in  the  relation- 
ships by  task  is  unwarranted.  #     . 
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G.    Discussion 

The  results  suggest  several  points  that  call  for  further  dis- 
cussion. The  question  of  the  extent  to  which  leadership  is  speci- 
fic to  the  situation  has,  in  a  limited  fashion,  been  answered, 
although  additional  data  are  certainly  needed.  Although  in  a 
very  strict  interpretation  of  generality,  the  leader  who  was 
superlatively  successful  once  should  be  as  successful  in  a  some- 
what different  situation,  a  more  useful  view  is  that  there  are 
probably  certain  families  of  situations  which  "go  together"  in 
the  sense  that  the  individual  who  is  a  successful  leader  in  one 
situation  of  this  particular  type  will  tend  to  be  successful  in  all 
other  situations  belonging  to  this  family.  Our  results  indicate 
that  certain  intellectual  and  clerical  tasks  go  together.  However, 
leadership  in  these  tasks  is  but  little  related  to  leadership  in 
mechanical-assembly  tasks.  How  many  such  families  are  there? 
How  broadly  can  such  families  be  defined  and  still  be  useful? 
What  is  the  relative  importance  of  the  type  of  task  and  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  individuals  in  the  group  working  on  the 
task?  These  are  questions  which  can  be  answered  only  by  further 
research. 

It  might  be  noted  in  passing  that  the  OSS  data  (8)  do  not 
offer  as  much  information  on  this  question  as  might  be  antici- 
pated. They  say  on  pages  302-303,  "Our  figures  show  that  the 
median  intercorrelation  between  tests  of  Leadership,  .41  (see 
Table  63,  page  521),  is  higher  than  such  medians  for  most  of  the 
other  variables.  .  .  .  Such  a  finding  suggests  that,  as  against  the 
other  variables  rated  at  S,  Leadership  is  a  relatively  general 
trait.  At  the  same  time,  two  alternative  interpretations  of  the 
findings  cannot  be  ignored  :  (a)  that  the  various  situational  tests, 
despite  obvious  differences,  were  sufficiently  alike  to  elicit  ap- 
proximately the  same  behavior  from  each  subject;  and  (b)  that 
in  rating  Leadership  in  the  various  situations  the  members  of 
the  staff  were  unduly  influenced  by  an  over-all  halo  effect  for 
each  subject."  It  might  be  suggested  that  when  the  intercorrela- 
tions  between  seven  leadership  tests  range  from  only  as  high  as 
.57  down  to  .24  and  when  8  of  the  21  correlations  are  below  .40, 
there  is  not  overpowering  evidence  in  favor  of  the  generality  of 
leadership.  Indeed,  since  the  intercorrelation  between  almost  all 
of  the  tests  used  in  that  program  are  quite  low,  question  might 
be  raised  regarding  the  reliability  of  the  tests. 
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From  our  results  we  cannot  point  out  any  particular  crite- 
rion as  being  superior  to  the  others  used.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
interesting  to  note  some  of  the  advantages  of  each  criterion.  The 
leaderless  group  technique  has  one  serious  limitation,  it  is  very 
time-consuming  and  requires  skilled  observers.  At  the  same  time 
it  has  unique  advantages  in  that  actual  performance  is  observed 
and  it  is  unnecessary  to  know  anything  of  the  past  history  of  the 
person  being  rated.  Both  supervisor's  ratings  and  nominating 
scores  are  relatively  easy  to  collect,  but  in  many  situations  super- 
visors are  not  adequately  acquainted  with  the  individual  being 
rated  or  the  group  has  not  been  together  long  enough  to  allow  the 
adequate  use  of  the  nominating  technique.  The  activity  record 
has  the  advantage  that  it  is  based  on  actual  events,  but  with 
a  heterogeneous  group  the  assigning  of  scores  to  very  divergent 
activities  is  difficult  and  the  activities  may  bear  little  resem- 
blance to  the  situation  for  which  leadership  is  being  predicted. 

The  generally  low  correlations  between  the  different  criteria 
are  at  first  thought  discouraging  and,  of  course,  they  may  be 
somewhat  a  function  of  low  reliability.  However,  the  fact  that 
the  qualities  of  a  leader  may  be  very  different  depending  on  the 
frame  of  reference  of  the  individual  making  the  assessment  is 
often  overlooked.  As  Partridge  (4)  has  pointed  out  the  boy 
rated  low  in  leadership  by  adult  personnel  may  in  fact  be  a  very 
successful  leader,  but  he  is  rated  low  because  the  direction  of  his 
leadership  does  not  have  the  approval  of  adults. 

Some  additional  evidence  regarding  these  criteria  will  be 
forthcoming  shortly  when  the  results  showing  the  correlations 
between  a  large  test  battery  and  the  criteria  are  available.  It 
may  well  be  that  some  criteria  are  more  predictable  than  others. 
If  such  is  the  case  we  will  investigate  these  criteria  more  thor- 
oughly and  also  attempt  to  find  the  unique  characteristics  of  the 
unpredictable  criteria.  Additional  research  is  now  being  initi- 
ated to  investigate  the  leaderless  group  situation  more  intensive- 
ly, particularly  with  respect  to  its  reliability  and  the  influence 
of  the  personality  characteristics  of  the  members  of  the  group 
on  leadership  performance. 
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Influence:  A  Key  to  Effective  Leadership  in  the 
First-Line  Supervisor 


Donald  C.  Pelz 


Reprinted  from  Personnel,  1952,  29,  209-217,  with  permission  of 
the  author  and  the  American  Management  Association, 
Inc.  Management  literature  is  replete  with  material  on 
the  qualities  and  behavior  of  the  "good"  supervisor.  One 
of  these  is  his  personal  power  or  influence  in  the  organi- 
zation, which,  as  this  article  indicates,  directly  conditions 
the  effects  of  his  behavior  on  employee  satisfaction.  This 
article  shows  how  the  same  behavior  on  the  part  of  an 
influential  supervisor  and  a  supervisor  who  lacks  influence 
can   produce    markedly   different   results. 

The  spotlight  these  days  is  very  much  on  the  first-line  super- 
visor. The  reasons  are  obvious — and  good  ones.  The  first-line 
supervisor  is  the  most  direct  link  between  employees  and  manage- 
ment. On  him  hangs  much  of  the  responsibility  for  seeing  that 
employees  understand  and  support  the  goals  adopted  by  manage- 
ment. And  in  turn  he  is  responsible  for  seeing  that  the  em- 
ployees' difficulties  and  complaints  get  transmitted  up  the  line 
and  that  these  problems  get  solved.  Much  management  attention 
has  therefore  been  concentrated  on  this  link.  Are  your  employees 
unhappy  or  unproductive?  The  popular  panacea  is:  Put  your 
first-line  supervisors  through  another  training  course. 

But  what  is  this  flood  of  training  supposed  to  accomplish? 
How  is  the  effective  supervisor  supposed  to  act?  Everyone  has 
his  opinion  on  this  score,  and  numerous  studies  have  been  con- 
ducted, but  there  still  is  no  clear-cut  answer  based  on  scientific 
evidence.  This  problem  has  therefore  occupied  a  central  position 
in  several  studies  conducted  at  the  University  of  Michigan's  Sur- 
vey Research  Center  as  part  of  its  Human  Relations  Program. 

Since  the  start  of  the  program,  we  have  been  forced  more 
and  more  to  a  major  realization:  that  the  question  we  started 
with — what  are  the  methods  for  effective  supervision? — may  not 
have  any  one  answer !  This  doesn't  mean  that  there  are  no  rules 
for  supervision.    Rather,  it  means  that  before  we  can  give  an 
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answer  we  must  know  what  kind  of  an  organization  it  is  that  we 
are  dealing  with  and  ivhat  kind  of  relations  the  individual  super- 
visor and  his  group  have  to  the  organization.  To  talk  of  "good 
supervision"  or  "poor  supervision"  as  if  the  supervisor  and  his 
group  existed  in  a  social  vacuum  may  be  meaningless. 

To  put  it  in  technical  terms,  the  surrounding  organization 
and  the  way  the  group  fits  into  the  organization  may  "condition" 
the  way  in  which  the  behavior  of  the  supervisor  affects  his  em- 
ployees. It  is  likely  that  a  great  many  organizational  factors 
can  act  as  "conditioners"  of  supervisory  leadership.  The  focus 
of  this  article  is  on  just  one  of  these  organizational  factors :  what 
we  can  call  the  supervisor's  power  or,  more  accurately,  his  influ- 
ence ivithin  the  department.  How  much  weight  does  the  super- 
visor swing?  Is  he  simply  a  work  leader  who  passes  on  instruc- 
tions from  higher-ups?  Or  is  he  an  influential  person  whose 
opinions  are  respected  and  sought  by  his  superiors?  Our  find- 
ings to  date  show  that  the  low-influence  supervisor  may  have  to 
behave  rather  differently  toward  employees  from  the  high-influ- 
ence supervisor,  if  maximum  employee  morale  is  to  be  achieved. 

The  Drama  of  Research 

But  we  are  jumping  ahead  of  the  story.  The  idea  just  ex- 
pressed has  emerged  only  after  long  and  tedious  searching.  Dis- 
covery of  scientific  truth  is  a  little  like  discovering  the  culprit  in 
a  detective  novel.  You  are  faced  at  first  with  a  meaningless 
jumble  of  tangled  facts.  Only  after  a  long  search,  full  of  ventures 
up  blind  alleys,  do  you  finally  piece  together  a  systematic  expla- 
nation in  which  many  facts  fit  together  and  reinforce  each  other. 
Instead  of  looking  for  "whodunit,"  of  course,  you  are  looking  for 
"whatduzit" — what  are  the  factors,  the  conditions,  the  elements 
in  the  situation  that  produce  the  tangle  of  facts  which  you  have 
observed  ? 

One  of  your  difficulties  is  that  very  likely  you  will  have 
not  one  culprit  but  many,  and  all  will  be  at  work  affecting  the 
data  you  are  trjang  to  explain.  Another  major  difficulty  is  that 
your  culprits  may  be  so  many  "undercover  agents" ;  unless  you 
suspect  they  are  there,  and  go  out  to  find  them,  you  may  never 
know  that  they  exist.  That  was  the  case  with  our  crucial  factor 
of  supervisory  "power  or  influence,"  which  was  uncovered  only 
rather  late  in  the  specific  investigation  reported  here. 
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The  Setting  of  the  Investigation 

This  particular  search  had  its  beginning  in  1948,  and  the 
results  to  be  described  were  not  achieved  until  three  years  later. 
As  part  of  the  Human  Relations  Program,  we  were  invited  by 
the  Detroit  Edison  Company  to  undertake  a  study  of  its  em- 
ployees' attitudes.  The  company  employs  well  over  10,000  people 
and  provides  Detroit  and  the  surrounding  areas  with  electric 
power  and  other  utilities.  Its  employees  perform  a  wide  range 
of  functions,  such  as  constructing  and  operating  power  plants, 
building  and  maintaining  power  lines,  reading  meters,  collecting 
money,  conducting  electrical  research,  and  many  other  office  and 
manual  jobs.  Some  8,000  nonsupervisory  employees  filled  in  a 
paper-and-pencil  questionnaire;  all  supervisory  and  managerial 
personnel  in  the  company  were  given  a  personal  interview. 

The  Detroit  Edison  Company  has  encouraged  and  supported 
several  scientific  studies  of  this  and  other  material.  One  of  these 
studies  was  the  problem  tackled  by  the  author:  What  attitudes 
and  behavior  in  the  first-line  supervisor  lead  to  greater  employee 
satisfaction?  We  were  especially  interested  in  employee  satis- 
faction regarding  the  supervisor  himself,  but  we  were  also  inter- 
ested in  satisfaction  regarding  the  job,  fellow-employees,  and 
the  company  in  general. 

We  were  concerned  with  a  number  of  supervisory  behaviors. 
For  example,  to  what  extent  should  the  supervisor  involve  his 
employees  in  the  decision-making  process,  if  employee  satisfac- 
tion and  job  performance  are  to  be  of  the  highest?  This  area  is 
part  of  what  is  often  referred  to  as  "democratic  supervision." 

Another  part  of  the  same  concept  is  what  might  be  called 
the  supervisor's  "equalitarian  philosophy."  Should  the  super- 
visor remain  dignified  and  aloof?  Or  should  he  mingle  freely 
with  his  employees  as  a  social  equal  ?  These  behaviors  are  indica- 
tive of  the  "social  distance"  between  the  supervisor  and  his 
group.  What  degree  of  social  distance  has  the  best  effect  on  em- 
ployee attitudes? 

A  third  problem,  somewhat  similar  to  these,  is  the  matter  of 
"identification"  with  management  or  with  employees.  In  the  case 
of  conflicts  between  what  management  wants  and  what  the  em- 
ployees want,  does  the  supervisor  go  to  bat  for  management  or 
does  he  go  to  bat  for  the  employees?  These  and  many  other 
aspects  of  supervisory  behavior  toward  employees  and  toward 
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superiors  were  explored  in  personal  interviews,  and  quantitative 
measures  of  them  were  obtained. 

Installment  No.  1 :  Looking  into  Effective  Supervision 

The  first  installment  of  our  detective  story  was  begun  with 
no  expectation  that  other  installments  would  follow.  It  was 
intended  to  answer  questions,  not  to  raise  them.  It  was  designed, 
specifically,  to  answer  the  following  single  question :  What  are 
the  characteristics  of  effective  supervisors — effective,  that  is,  in 
terms  of  high  employee  satisfaction  ?  The  method  selected  in  an 
attempt  to  find  the  answer  was  a  simple  one.  A  criterion  of  effec- 
tive leadership  was  chosen  in  terms  of  the  work  group's  "over-all 
satisfaction"  (you  might,  loosely,  call  it  "group  morale").  A 
measure  of  over-all  satisfaction  was  obtained  by  combining  seven 
satisfaction  items  answered  by  each  employee,  and  group  aver- 
ages were  then  computed.  Forty  high-satisfaction  and  30  low- 
satisfaction  groups  were  pulled  out,  and  their  supervisors  were 
compared.  We  inspected  differences  between  these  two  sets  of 
supervisors  in  terms  of  50  items  of  information  obtained  from 
interviews  with  them,  expecting  to  find  a  number  of  items  which 
distinguished  between  the  two  sets  of  supervisors.  The  items 
on  which  they  differed  might  therefore  be  said  to  account  in 
part  for  the  high  or  low  satisfaction  within  their  groups. 

The  tantalizing  fact  was  that  only  6  out  of  the  50  items 
showed  differences  large  enough  to  be  trustworthy — technically, 
large  enough  to  be  "statistically  significant  at  the  5  per  cent  level 
of  confidence."  This  was  hardly  more  than  we  should  expect 
solely  from  chance.  Firm  conclusions  cannot  be  based  on  so  in- 
substantial a  foundation. 

What  was  wrong?  What  psychological  or  sociological 
culprits  were  concealing  the  clear-cut  facts  we  had  hoped  to  find  ? 

Installment  No.  2:  A  New  Strategy 

If  you  take  a  close  look  at  the  method  used  in  the  first  analy- 
sis, you  find  a  hidden  assumption  there.  Implicitly,  we  were 
assuming  that  a  certain  leadership  practice  will  produce  high 
employee  satisfaction  in  all  groups.  But  sober  and  common- 
sense  reflection  shows  that  this  assumption  is  not  necessarily 
true.  For  example,  self-reliant  employees  will  probably  enjoy  a 
supervisor  who  thrusts  responsibility  upon   them;   dependent 
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employees  will  probably  dislike  a  supervisor  who  does  this.  These 
two  reactions  will  simply  cancel  each  other  out  if  all  employees 
are  thrown  together,  as  was  the  case  in  the  first  analysis. 

In  Installment  No.  2  of  our  detective  story,  then,  a  different 
strategy  was  used.  Here  different  types  of  employees  and  differ- 
ent types  of  situations  were  studied  separately  rather  than  being 
thrown  together.  We  tried  to  anticipate  what  types  of  employees 
or  situations  would  react  in  different  ways  to  the  same  super- 
vision. For  example,  men  and  women  were  studied  separately; 
those  performing  white-collar  or  office  work  were  treated  apart 
from  those  doing  blue-collar  or  manual  work;  those  in  small 
work  groups  (10  employees  or  under)  were  studied  separately 
from  those  in  large  work  groups,  and  so  on. 

This  approach  paid  off.  The  relationships  between  super- 
visory behaviors  and  employee  attitudes  emerged  much  more 
clearly.  Trustworthy  or  statistically  significant  results  were  now 
approximately  seven  times  as  numerous  as  chance  alone  would 
yield.   But  now  many  of  the  relationships  seemed  contradictory ! 

For  example,  there  was  the  supervisory  measure  of  "taking 
sides  with  employees  in  cases  of  employee-management  conflicts." 
In  small  work-groups,  employees  thought  more  highly  of  the 
leader  who  took  their  side  in  cases  of  conflicts  with  management. 
But,  in  large  white-collar  work  groups,  employees  were  signifi- 
cantly less  satisfied  with  such  a  supervisor;  they  preferred  the 
supervisor  who  sided  with  management.  Other  supervisory 
measures  showed  similar  contradictory  results. 

Why?  What  was  there  about  the  large  work  group  situation 
that  produced  some  relationships  apparently  opposite  to  those 
found  in  small  work  groups? 

An  "Undercover  Agent"  Uncovered 

It  seemed  likely  that  some  factors  which  we  had  not  at- 
tempted to  measure  up  to  now  were  producing  these  puzzling 
results.  A  number  of  candidates  for  this  "undercover  agent" 
role  were  suggested.  One  of  the  most  promising  was  the  idea  of 
the  first-line  supervisor's  power  or  influence  within  the  depart- 
ment. While  new  to  this  particular  study,  such  a  factor  had  been 
hinted  at  in  one  of  the  previous  studies  conducted  under  the 
Human  Relations  Program.  In  the  home  office  of  a  large  insur- 
ance company,  it  was  possible  to  locate  a  number  of  "high-pro- 
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ducing"  work  groups  and  a  number  of  "low-producing"  groups. 
The  supervisors  of  these  groups  were  compared  on  a  number  of 
items  (in  a  manner  similar  to  that  used  in  our  own  first  analy- 
sis). For  example,  what  practice  did  the  supervisor  follow  in 
recommending  promotions  for  his  employees? 

It  was  found  that  the  supervisors  of  high-producing  work 
groups  in  the  insurance  company  played  one  of  two  roles  in  the 
promotion  process.  Either  they  made  recommendations  which 
generally  went  through,  or  they  made  no  recommendations  at 
all.  In  contrast,  the  supervisors  of  low-producing  work  groups 
often  recommended  promotions,  but  these  generally  did  not  go 
through.  To  recommend  promotions  was  not,  as  such,  related 
to  high  employee  productivity,  A  more  basic  factor  seemed  to  be 
operating — the  supervisor's  power  within  the  department.  The 
high-producing  supervisors  were  more  realistic  about  their 
power ;  they  entered  the  promotion  process  only  when  they  could 
influence  the  outcome. 

Could  such  a  factor  of  power  or  influence  within  the  depart- 
ment be  partly  responsible  for  the  contradictory  ejffects  obtained 
in  our  second  analysis?  It  seemed  a  worth-while  avenue  to 
explore. 

The  whole  area  of  the  first-line  supervisor's  power  or  influ- 
ence seems  to  be  a  critical  one.  One  effect  of  the  centralization 
of  business,  of  piling  up  supervisory  layer  on  top  of  supervisory 
layer,  is  inevitably  to  take  away  power  or  control  from  the  lower 
levels  of  supervision.  And  one  of  the  arguments  given  in  favor 
of  decentralization  is  that  in  relatively  small  organizations  the 
immediate  supervisors  (and  all  other  supervisors)  have  more 
control  over  the  destiny  of  their  respective  groups. 

But  it  was  one  thing  to  suspect  activity  on  the  part  of  this 
undercover  agent  called  "power"  or  "influence,"  and  another 
thing  actually  to  locate  and  measure  it.  We  searched  through 
the  supervisory  data  hoping  to  find  items  that  would  yield  a 
measure  of  the  supervisor's  influence  within  the  department. 
Three  items  seemed  to  do  this :  the  amount  of  voice  he  felt  he  had 
in  his  superior's  decisions,  the  amount  of  autonomy  he  had  with 
respect  to  his  superior  (as  indicated  by  the  nonfrequency  of  con- 
tact with  the  superior),  and  his  salary  (a  general  indication  of 
his  status,  level  of  responsibility,  etc.).  These  three  items  were 
combined  into  a  single  measure  which  we  called  "influence," 
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A  Theory  of  Influence 

Kurt  Lewin  was  fond  of  saying  that  "nothing  is  so  practical 
as  a  good  theory."  A  theory  is  like  the  detective's  "reconstruc- 
tion of  the  crime."  It  forces  the  researcher  to  piece  the  facts 
together  to  see  if  they  jibe  with  each  other,  to  find  out  if  there 
are  missing  parts,  and  to  determine  where  to  look  for  the  crucial 
facts  that  may  solve  the  mystery.  A  good  theory,  like  a  useful 
reconstruction,  is  not  a  complete  picture.  It  leaves  out  a  great 
many  facts,  but  it  highlights  the  essential  ones.  The  particular 
theory  of  influence  that  seemed  to  fit  the  present  situation  looked 
like  this : 

1.  Employees  (and  for  that  matter  the  members  of  any 
group)  will  think  well  of  the  leader  who  helps  them  to 
satisfy  their  needs,  to  achieve  their  goals. 

2.  If  a  supervisor  (or  any  group  leader)  has  considerable 
influence  within  his  organization,  then  when  he  behaves 
so  as  to  help  employees  toward  their  goals,  he  will 
achieve  concrete  benefits  for  them.  Consequently,  their 
satisfaction  regarding  him  will  increase.  Not  his  good 
intentions,  but  his  actual  accomplishments,  are  what  pay 
dividends  in  employee  satisfaction. 

3.  We  must  also  recognize  that  the  supervisor's  power  can 
be  used  to  harm  as  well  as  to  help  employees.  Some- 
times the  supervisor  is  mainly  a  disciplinarian,  a  checker- 
up,  a  pusher  whose  chief  function  is  to  see  that  em- 
ployees hew  to  the  line.  If  a  supervisor  behaves  mainly 
in  this  way,  and  if  he  has  considerable  influence,  then 
he  can  be  a  substantial  restraint  on  employees,  and  they 
are  likely  to  be  dissatisfied  with  him  or  even  fearful  of 
him. 

4.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  supervisor  has  little  power  or 
influence,  then  neither  his  helpful  behavior  nor  his  re- 
straining behavior  will  have  much  concrete  effect  on  the 
employees.  He  cannot  help  them  to  get  what  they  are 
after  or  restrain  them  substantially.  Neither  behavior 
will  have  any  marked  effect  on  their  satisfaction.  In 
fact,  the  more  helpful  he  tries  to  be,  the  more  we  might 
expect  to  find  some  increase  in  c^issatisfaction,  because 
employees'  hopes  will  have  been  aroused,  only  to  be 
disappointed.  '  ^ 
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These  four  points  lead  us  to  expect  something  like  the  pic- 
ture of  relationships  between  supervisory  behavior  and  employee 
satisfaction  shown  in  Figure  1.  If  such  a  picture  should  emerge, 
we  could  say  that  the  supervisor's  influence  "conditions"  his 
leadership.  That  is,  his  amount  of  influence  (high  or  low)  de- 
termines whether  his  supervisory  behavior  will  cause  employee 
satisfaction  to  rise  (the  solid  line)  or  to  fall  (the  dotted  line). 

Installment  No.  3:  How  Influence  "Conditions" 
Leadership  Behavior 

For  the  third  analysis  of  our  study,  to  determine  how  the 
supervisor's  influence  "conditions"  the  effects  of  his  leadership 
behavior,  two  kinds  of  supervisory  behavior  were  selected:  the 
degree  to  which  he  "takes  sides  with  employees  or  with  manage- 
ment" and  the  degree  of  his  "social  closeness"  to  employees.  In 
general,  it  seems  likely  that  the  supervisor  who  sides  with  em- 
ployees and  is  socially  close  to  them  will  behave  more  in  the 
"helpful"  direction.  And,  in  general,  it  seems  likely  that  the 
supervisor  who  sides  with  management  and  who  is  socially 
distant  from  employees  will  behave  more  in  the  "restraining" 
direction. 

We  then  computed  statistical  measures  to  find  out  how  these 
supervisory  behaviors  seemed  to  affect  various  employee  atti- 
tudes. A  "positive"  measure  of  relationship  would  indicate  that 
employee  satisfaction  was  higher  under  those  supervisors  who 
tended  to  take  the  employees'  side  and  who  were  socially  close 
to  employees.  A  "negative"  relationship  would  indicate  the  re- 
verse :  Employees  were  more  dissatisfied  under  supervisors 
showing  these  behaviors.^ 

The  results  were,  in  general,  pretty  much  in  line  with  the 
theory.  Data  never  fit  a  theory  completely;  there  are  too  many 
other  factors  at  work.  But  note  the  striking  correspondence 
between  the  theoretical  diagram  shown  in  Figure  1  and  some  of 
the  actual  results  shown  in  Figure  2. 

Figure  2  shows  that  under  influential  supervisors  (solid 
line)  an  increase  in  "siding  with  employees"  is  accompanied  by 


^  A  technical  note:  The  strength  of  these  positive  or  negative  relationships  was  measured 
with  product-moment  correlations.  Several  employee  attitudes  were  used,  the  main  one  being 
and  index  of  employees'  satisfaction  with  the  way  the  supervisor  himself  was  doing  his  job. 
The  relationships  were  measured  separately  under  influential  and  under  noninfluential  super- 
visors for  each  of  seven  different  types  of  employees  or  work  situations.  That  is,  separate 
analyses  were  performed  for  white-collar  vs.  blue-collar  occupations,  men  vs.  women,  small 
groups  vs.  large  groups,  and  groups  covered  by  a  union  contract  vs.  groups  not  so  covered. 
Several  statistical  controls  were  used  which  need  not  be  described  here. 
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Figure  1 

Theoretical  Effect  of  Supervisor's  Behavior  on 
Employee  Satisfaction 
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a  general  rise  in  employee  satisfaction.  But  under  noninfluential 
supervisors  (dotted  line)  the  same  behavior  produces  no  rise 
but  a  slight  drop  in  employee  satisfaction. 

This  diagram  shows  only  one  aspect  of  the  results.  The 
complete  picture  is  given  in  Figure  3.  For  the  group  of  high- 
influence  supervisors,  we  obtained  28  measures  of  relationship 
between  the  supervisory  behavior  and  various  employee  attitudes 
in  different  types  of  situations.    For  the  low-influence  super- 
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Figure  3 

All  Relationships  between  Supervisory  Behaviors 
and  Employee  Satisfactions 

+  =  positive  relationships  (r  =    +.06  or  greater) 
0    =:  zero  "  (r  =   ±.05  or  less) 

—  =  negative  "  (r  =    — .06  or  greater) 
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visors,  we  obtained  a  parallel  set  of  28  measures.  According  to 
the  theory,  we  should  obtain  generally  positive  relationships 
under  high-influence  supervisors  but  zero  or  negative  relation- 
ships under  low-influence  supervisors. 

Under  high-influence  supervisors,  in  19  times  out  of  28  we 
find  that  "siding  with  employees"  and  "social  closeness"  are  ac- 
companied by  some  rise  in  employee  satisfaction.  (Seven  of  the 
positive  correlations  are  large  enough  to  be  "statistically  signi- 
ficant," a  result  which  is  11  times  better  than  chance.)  But, 
under  low-influence  supervisors,  these  supervisory  behaviors  are 
accompanied  by  a  rise  in  satisfaction  only  8  times  out  of  28;  a 
loss  in  satisfaction  (negative  effect)  is  the  more  common  result. 

All  measures  of  relationship  were  modest  in  size.  But  the 
positive  results  under  influential  supervisors  were  sufficiently 
uniform  that  the  total  set  may  be  regarded  as  highly  trustworthy 
(or  "statistically  significant"). 

It  seems  fairly  clear,  then,  that  a  supervisor's  influence  or 
power  within  the  department  does  "condition"  the  way  his  super- 
visory behavior  affects  employee  attitudes.  It  is  plausible  to  con- 
clude that  the  supervisory  behaviors  of  "siding  ivith  employees" 
and  "social  closeness  to  employees"  ivill  tend  to  raise  employee 
satisfaction  only  if  the  supervisor  has  enough  influence  to  make 
these  behaviors  pay  off  in  terms  of  actual  benefits  for  employees. 

Light  on  Mystery  of  Installment  No.  2 

The  contradictory  eft'ects  which  we  discovered  in  the  second 
analysis  can  be  solved  in  part  by  these  new  findings,  although — ■ 
as  always  with  social  data — an  explanation  in  terms  of  any 
single  factor  is  never  complete.  Further  analysis  of  the  data 
showed  that  in  this  company's  small  groups  the  supervisors  who 
sided  with  employees  also  tended  to  be  the  ones  who  had  high 
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influence  and  could  get  results  when  they  attempted  to  do  some- 
thing. On  the  other  hand,  in  this  company's  large  work  groups 
the  supervisors  who  took  the  employees'  side  were  generally  the 
ones  without  influence;  they  could  not  follow  up  their  helpful 
attempts  with  concrete  gains  for  employees;  as  a  result,  em- 
ployees were  less  satisfied  than  if  their  supervisors  had  main- 
tained a  neutral  position.  Facts  such  as  these  helped  to  clear  up 
the  mystery  of  our  previous  findings. 

We  do  not  know  at  the  present  time  whether  these  facts 
about  work-group  size  and  supervisor's  influence  are  true  of 
other  companies.  We  must  be  careful  not  to  claim  a  general 
principle  here  before  studying  more  companies. 

Implications  for  Administrators 

According  to  these  findings,  if  an  influential  supervisor  at- 
tempts to  help  employees  achieve  their  goals,  his  efforts  will  tend 
to  succeed.  Concrete  results  will  be  achieved,  and  therefore  em- 
ployee satisfaction  will  rise.  But — according  to  the  data — if  a 
noninfluential  supervisor  tries  to  get  the  same  results,  his  efforts 
may  often  fail.  Employee  expectations  will  be  frustrated,  and 
consequently  their  satisfactions  will  not  rise  and  may  even  fall. 

Such  findings  have  several  implications : 

1.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  give  supervisors  a  universal  set 
of  rules  on  how  to  behave  so  as  to  maximize  their  employees* 
satisfaction.  What  each  man  should  do  or  should  not  try  to  do 
will  depend,  among  other  things,  on  how  much  weight  he  carries 
within  the  organization.  In  general,  the  supervisor  should  prob- 
ably not  attempt  to  do  more  for  his  employees  than  he  can  rea- 
sonably hope  to  accomplish. 

2.  The  same  principle  applies  to  the  current  emphasis  on 
the  training  of  first-line  supervisors.  If  the  supervisors  lack  the 
authority  or  the  influence  to  put  the  training  into  practice,  in  a 
way  that  produces  concrete  changes,  then  perhaps  we  may  ques- 
tion whether  the  training  should  be  given  at  all.  Training 
courses  should  urge  the  supervisor  to  introduce  changes  only  in 
matters  where  he  has  considerable  authority  or  where  he  has  the 
real  support  of  supervision  at  higher  levels.  Otherwise  the  result 
may  only  be  frustration  for  himself  and  his  group. ^ 


^  This   same   conclusion   about   training   is    illustrated    in    an    article   by    Monroe    Berkowitz 
called  "Education  of  Foremen   Can  Be   Dangerous,"  in  the  March,    1952,   issue  of  Personnei,. 
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3.  Even  further,  it  may  in  some  cases  be  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  influence  given  to  first-level  supervisors — 
by  increasing  their  voice  in  higher  decisions,  by  delegating  more 
autonomy  to  them.  These  are  substantial  changes,  not  to  be  sug- 
gested lightly.  But  it  may  be  that  many  training  courses  cannot 
improve  the  effectiveness  of  supervisory  leadership  unless  man- 
agement is  willing  to  give  a  larger  share  of  influence  to  this 
supervisory  level. 

4.  At  the  same  time,  it  becomes  essential  to  examine  the 
effects  of  giving  supervisors  a  larger  voice,  as  many  writers  on 
administration  are  advising.  How  is  this  increased  power  to  be 
used  ?  It  is  a  potential  source  of  threat  to  employees  as  well  as  a 
benefit.  Perhaps  it  should  not  be  undertaken  unless  steps  are 
taken  simultaneously  to  make  sure  the  increased  power  is  used 
in  helpful  ways  rather  than  in  restraining  and  hindering  ways. 

5.  And,  finally,  from  the  long-range  standpoint  of  the 
science  of  management,  it  becomes  clearer  that  "group  leader- 
ship" and  "organization"  are  not  distinct  concepts  but  are  in- 
separably intertwined.  The  organization  "conditions"  the  effects 
of  leadership,  and  probably  the  reverse  is  true.  An  organization 
cannot  be  understood  simply  by  breaking  it  up  into  small  groups 
and  studying  them  in  isolation.  Nor  can  we  understand  the  way 
a  leader  relates  to  his  group  unless  we  also  study  how  they  both 
relate  to  the  rest  of  the  organization. 


3a  Measurement  of  Supervisory  Ability 


Omer  R.  Jones  and  Karl  U.  Smith 

Abridged  from  the  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  1951,  35,  .._;^ 
146-150,  with  permission  of  the  authors  and  the  American 
Psychological  Association,  Inc.  The  human  relations  as- 
pect of  supervisory  ability  is  broken  down  into  an  execu- 
tive function  (planning)  and  a  leadership  performance 
aspect  (dealing  with  employees).  This  paper  describes  an 
inventory  developed  to  predict  these  two  variables.  The 
measure  is  validated  against  criteria  ratings  by  super- 
visors. 

A  systematic  approach  to  the  analysis  of  supervisory  and 
executive  work  indicates  that  such  tasks  generally  involve  a 
fourfold  division  of  performance  as  follows:  (1)  knowledge  of 
jobs  supervised,  (2)  knowledge  of  technological  controls  applied 
to  the  jobs,  (3)  executive  operations  in  planning  and  making 
decisions  in  the  application  of  management  practices  to  the  work 
situation,  and  (4)  leadership  performance  in  dealing  with  the 
workers  supervised.  For  purposes  of  this  study,  we  have  desig- 
nated factors  3  and  4  by  the  terms  "executive  performance"  and 
"leadership  performance,"  respectively.  Typically,  these  two 
aspects  of  supervisory  work  may  be  thought  of  as  human  rela- 
tions performances  covering  most  types  of  supervision  in  indus- 
try, whereas  the  first  two  factors  are  usually  very  specific  to  the 
work  of  a  given  department  in  an  organization. 

The  complexity  of  the  related  performances  in  supervisory 
work,  which  consist  of  systematic  links  with  various  parts  of  an 
organization,  dictates  that  criterion  measures  of  such  work  be 
complex  in  nature.  In  accordance  with  this  fact,  an  attempt  has 
been  made  in  this  study  to  investigate  two  different  criteria  of 
performance  in  supervisory  work,  and  to  develop  capacity  scales 
which  may  have  significance  in  forecasting  ability  in  supervisory 
tasks.  The  present  paper  describes  data  obtained  in  two  differ- 
ent business  organizations  in  which  criterion  measures  of  execu- 
tive performance  and  leadership  performance  in  supervision 
were  secured. 

196  * 
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Methods 

A  criterion  ^measure  of  executive  performance.  A  fairly  clear 
criterion  measure  of  executive  efficiency  may  be  based  upon 
ratings  or  judgments  of  performance  involving  interplay  be- 
tween different  levels  of  supervision  in  a  plant.  These  ratings  of 
lower  level  supervision  are  usually  made  by  higher  level  super- 
visors or  managers.  Typical  supervisory  ratings  of  general  psy- 
chological capacities  are  inadequate  for  defining  our  concept  of 
executive  efficiency,  but  ratings  based  largely  on  potential  capac- 
ity in  supervisory  work  do  come  close  to  this  definition.  The 
cooperation  of  an  industry  in  which  the  latter  type  of  rating  had 
been  refined  and  employed  for  some  time  was  secured  in  order  to 
conduct  this  study. 

In  this  industry  a  supervisory  rating  system  was  employed 
in  which  individual  supervisors  were  rated  on  a  twenty-point 
scale.  This  rating  scale  is  entitled  "general  potential  capacity 
for  supervisory  responsibility."  Five  defined  levels  appear  in 
this  scale  ranging  from  foreman  level  to  company  officer  level. 
Ratings  are  made  by  indicating  the  maximum  potential  level  a 
given  man  may  be  expected  to  achieve  after  appropriate  expe- 
rience and  training.  Five  superiors  rate  each  man  doing  super- 
visory work.  In  order  to  adapt  these  ratings  to  the  present  work, 
the  ratings  obtained  from  the  five  judges  were  averaged  to 
secure  an  over-all  rating  for  each  man  in  the  subject  group. 
Seventy-two  supervisors  employed  in  transit  work  constituted 
the  subject  group.  On  the  basis  of  the  over-all  ratings  these  men 
were  later  divided  into  three  subject  groups  designated  as  "supe- 
rior" (Group  I),  "average"  (Group  II)  and  "below  average" 
(Group  III).  Group  I  contained  20  men,  Group  II  22  men,  and 
Group  III  30  men. 

To  secure  a  criterion  of  leadership  performance,  procedures 
similar  to  those  just  described  were  followed  with  respect  to 
employee  ratings  of  supervisors. 

Design  of  a  capacity-type  inventory  for  supervisory  ability. 
In  order  to  measure  some  aspects  of  supervisory  ability,  we  have 
developed  an  inventory  of  multiple-choice  items  entitled  the 
"Supervisory  Inventory."  The  initial  steps  in  the  design  of  this 
inventory  were  made  by  Osterberg  (2),  who  made  a  preliminary 
validation  of  some  45  items  covering  situational  problems  in 
supervision  in  industry.    Limitations  found  in  these  items  sug- 
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gested  extension  of  the  battery  to  include  items  covering  not  only- 
additional  problematic  situations  in  supervision  but  also  items 
related  to  the  personal  orientation  of  the  supervisor  toward 
others  and  items  concerning  personal  background  of  the  subject. 
In  this  extension  of  the  original  battery  of  items,  a  total  of  219 
multiple-choice  questions  were  arranged  to  be  taken  as  a  capac- 
ity-type examination  utilizing  separate  answer  sheets  and  elec- 
tromatic  scoring. 

Examples  of  the  types  of  items  used  in  the  inventory  are 
as  follows: 

a)  Personality  item. 

Your  social  life  in  the  past  few  years  has  become : 

1.  more  active  and  interesting  to  you; 

2.  more  active  but  less  interesting  to  you ; 

3.  disappointingly  less  active  than  when  you  were 
younger ; 

4.  enjoyably  less  active  than  when  you  were  younger. 

b)  Personal  history  item. 

When  in  grade  school  I  attended : 

1.  only  one  school ; 

2.  two  schools; 

3.  three  schools; 

4.  four  or  more  schools. 

c)  Problematic  item. 

If  a  few  workers  in  your  department  were  needed  to 
work  overtime,  you  would : 

1.  select  the  men  with  the  most  seniority ; 

2.  select  the  most  efficient  workers ; 

3.  give  the  work  to  the  men  with  the  least  overtime ; 

4.  let  the  workers  decide  who  should  stay. 

The  three  different  types  of  items  described  were  arranged 
at  random  in  this  form  of  the  inventory  with  appropriate  direc- 
tions for  administration  as  a  group  test. 

In  the  main  study  under  discussion,  this  inventory  was  ad- 
ministered to  the  72  supervisors  by  the  training  d'rector  in 
charge  of  supervision  in  the  organization.  The  racings  were 
secured  at  approximately  the  same  time,  and  recorded.  The  test 
results  and  ratings,  thus  secured,  formed  the  basis  of  the  statis- 
tical analysis  described  below,  which  had  the  obj-^ctives  of  estab- 
lishing:  (a)  the  correct  response  on  each  significant  item;  (b) 
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the  statistical  significance  of  each  item;  and  (c)  selection  of  a 
battery  of  significant  items  for  a  revised  form  of  the  inventory. 
Responses  of  the  test  group  were  analyzed  by  means  of  a 
modified  chi-square  formula  (1)  in  order  to  determine  which 
response  for  each  item  distinguished  between  Group  I  and  Group 
III.  The  modification  of  the  formula  employed  is  made  to  adjust 
for  inequality  in  numbers  in  the  group  and  reduces  the  apparent 
significance  of  the  response  statements.  Accordingly,  all  response 
statements  which  differentiated  between  the  two  groups  at  the 
20  per  cent  level  of  confidence  were  considered  useful.  It  was 
also  decided  to  include  questions  in  which  response  statements 
differentiated  at  the  30  per  cent  level  of  confidence  provided  25 
per  cent  of  one  group  chose  that  particular  response. 

A  preliminary  investigation  of  the  external  consistency  of 
the  total  battery  of  significant  items  was  conducted  in  terms  of 
point  biserial  coefficients  of  correlation  (4)  between  scores  of 
Groups  I  and  II  and  triserial  coefficients  of  correlation  (3)  be- 
tween scores  of  Groups  I,  II  and  III  and  the  original  ratings. 
Separate  biserial  and  triserial  coefficients  were  also  determined 
for  specific  categories  of  problematic  items,  personality  items, 
and  personal  history  items. 

Results 

Item  content  of  the  revised  scale:  Seventy  questions  were 
found  to  be  usefully  significant  in  relation  to  the  criterion  of 
executive  performance.  Examination  of  the  70  significant  items 
revealed  that  33  problematic  items,  27  personality,  and  10  per- 
sonal history  items  were  included  in  the  group  meeting  the  con- 
fidence criteria  adopted.  The  distribution  of  scores  on  all  of  these 
items  by  the  subject  groups  show  very  little  overlap  between 
scores  of  Group  I  and  Group  III.  Scores  of  Group  II,  however, 
overlap  considerably  with  those  of  Groups  I  and  III. 

Reliability  and  validity  of  the  revised  scale:  In  order  to 
determine  the  external  consistency  of  the  revised  scale  with  re- 
spect to  the  criterion  of  executive  performance,  scoring  keys  were 
constructed  for  the  total  inventory  (i.e.,  the  70  significant  items) 
and  for  each  type  of  question,  as  described  above.  Point  biserial 
coefficients  of  correlation  and  triserial  coefficients  of  correlation, 
obtained  in  determining  the  validity  of  each  group  of  questions 
as  well  as  the  validity  of  the  scale  as  a  whole,  are  summarized  in 
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Table  1 

The  External  Consistency  of  the  Revised  Inventory 
with  the  Criterion  Ratings 


r  r 

Type  of  Question (Point  biserial) (Triserial) 

Problematic  questions  +.43  +.43 

Personality  questions  +-41  +.40 

Personal  history  questions  +.16  +.16 

Total  scale  +.46  +.45 


Table  1.  These  coefficients  are  based  on  segregation  of  groups 
of  superior  and  below  average  supervisors  in  terms  of  the  crite- 
rion ratings.  This  segregation  for  the  triserial  coefficients  is 
made  on  the  basis  of  groups  of  superior,  average  and  below  aver- 
age supervisors.  The  external  consistency  of  the  separate  groups 
of  questions  with  the  criterion  ratings  is  low  in  the  case  of  the 
personal  history  questions  selected  for  the  revised  scale,  and  of 
a  fair  order  of  magnitude  in  the  case  of  the  problematic  and  per- 
sonality items.  The  over-all  consistency  of  the  revised  scale  with 
the  criterion  is  +.46  in  terms  of  the  biserial  coefficient  and  +.45 
when  expressed  in  terms  of  the  triserial  coefficient. 

A  measure  of  internal  consistency  of  the  revised  inventory 
was  obtained  for  the  total  scale  on  the  basis  of  segregation  and 
correlation  of  the  scores  for  odd  and  even  items.  This  measure, 
when  adjusted  in  terms  of  the  Spearman-Brown  correction,  has  a 
magnitude  of  +.86. 

There  has  been  no  attempt  in  this  study  to  go  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  reliability  and  temporal  consistency  of  our  criterion 
measures,  inasmuch  as  practical  limitations  on  research  in  the 
industries  involved  in  this  work  make  it  necessary  to  allocate  this 
problem  to  future  study  when  the  scale  is  used  on  a  practical 
basis.  It  may  be  indicated  again  that  the  criterion  ratings  were 
secured  as  a  part  of  regular  management  operations,  the  imple- 
mentation of  which  did  not  permit  evaluation  of  consistency 
between  raters  for  the  whole  group  of  supervisors. 

A  revised  inventory  of  supervisory  capacity  based  on  leader- 
ship performance:  The  present  study  has  been  extended  along 
the  same  lines  to  secure  capacity  measures  of  supervision  derived 
from  a  criterion  of  leadership  performance.  Such  performance 
has  been  measured  in  terms  of  attitudinal  estimates  of  employees 
concerning  supervisors  in  a  large  retail  establishment.   Results 
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of  these  studies  have  proven  to  be  consistent  with  data  found 
with  the  executive-type  scale.  When  items  were  selected  on  the 
basis  of  the  employee  leadership  criterion,  27  problematic  items, 
29  personality  items,  and  14  personal  history  items  fell  within 
the  criterion  of  significance  used.  Few  if  any  of  these  items 
were  the  same  as  those  selected  in  terms  of  the  executive  per- 
formance criterion. 

Table  2 

The  External  Consistency  of  Different  Types  of  Items 

with  the  Employee  Leadership  Criterion 

r 
Type  of  Question (Point  biserial) 

Problematic  +.69 

Personality  +.73 

Personal  history  +.63 

Total  scale +.64 

Table  2  summarizes  the  relative  levels  of  correlation,  based 
on  point  biserial  coefficients,  between  different  types  of  items 
and  the  leadership  criterion.  In  this  case,  each  of  the  three  types 
of  items  displays  a  correlation  with  the  criterion  exceeding  the 
value  of  +.60.  The  personality  items  give  a  correlation  of  +.73 
with  criterion. 

The  corrected  odd-even  reliability  of  the  scale  of  items  based 
on  the  leadership  criterion  is  +.90  as  compared  to  the  value  of 
+.86  for  the  executive  scale  of  items. 

The  interrelation  between  the  two  types  of  scales  developed 
here  is  significant  with  respect  to  our  definitions  and  theory 
about  supervisory  ability.  The  intercorrelation  between  the  two 
scales,  as  determined  on  an  additional  population  of  subjects, 
is  +.15. 

Intercorrelations  between  types  of  questions  in  both  the 
leadership  and  executive  scale  of  items  have  been  computed. 
These  data  are  given  in  Table  3.  Examination  of  Table  3  will 
show  that  the  interrelation  between  questions  in  the  executive 
scale  is  barely  significant  except  for  the  correlation  between 
problematic  and  personality  items.  Intercorrelation  values  for 
types  of  questions  in  the  leadership  scale  are  generally  higher 
than  those  found  for  the  executive  scale.  For  both  scales  the 
problematic  and  personality  history  items  give  the  lowest  inter- 
correlations. 
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Table  3 

Intercorrelation  Values  between  Different  Types  of 
Items  in  the  Revised  Scale 


Types  of  Items 


(Executive 
Scale) 


(Leadership 
Scale) 


Problem    vs.    personality 
Problem  vs.  personal  history 
Personal  history  vs.  personality 


+0.65** 

+0.22 

+0.25* 


+0.47** 
+0.35** 
+0.47** 


*  Significantly  different  from  0  at  the  .05  per  cent  level. 
**  Significantly  different  from  0  at  the  .01  per  cent  level. 

Summary 

A  general  inventory  of  multiple-choice  items,  constituting  a 
capacity  scale  for  the  measurement  and  forecasting  of  potential 
performance  in  industrial  supervisory  work,  has  been  developed 
and  administered  in  two  large  industries. 

This  general  inventory  has  been  checked  against  a  criterion 
measure  of  supervisory  ratings,  as  made  by  superior  officers  in 
a  company,  in  order  to  determine  significant  items  in  the  inven- 
tory, the  definition  of  the  correct  response  for  each  significant 
item,  and  the  level  of  external  consistency  between  the  refined 
inventory  and  the  criterion. 

Results  indicate  that  the  multiple-choice  questions  of  the 
sort  used  here  can  be  observed  to  give  significant  correlations 
with  the  criterion  of  "executive  performance"  employed.  Among 
the  types  of  questions  used,  problematic  items  and  personality 
questions  showed  the  highest  relation  (triserial  r  =  +.43  for 
problematic  items  and  +.40  for  personality  items),  while  the 
personal  history  questions  showed  the  lowest  relation  (triserial 
r  =  +.16)  with  the  criterion  ratings.  The  external  consistency 
of  the  total  battery  of  questions  in  the  refined  inventory  gives  a 
triserial  correlation  of  +.45  with  the  rating  criterion. 

Results  are  indicated  in  regard  to  development  of  a  scale  of 
questions  based  on  a  criterion  of  "leadership  performance"  in 
supervision,  as  measured  in  terms  of  employee  attitudes  toward 
supervision.  The  scale  thus  derived  shows  significant  differences 
from  the  scale  based  on  ratings  of  supervisors  by  superior 
officers.  The  correlation  of  the  "leadership"  scale  with  its  specific 
criterion  is  considerably  higher  than  that  obtained  with  scale  of 
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executive  ability.  These  results  suggest  that  such  an  approach 
to  measurement  and  prediction  of  supervisory  performance  may 
validly  be  broadened  to  include  measures  other  than  those  based 
on  opinions  of  management  officers. 

The  measures  of  external  consisteny  of  the  executive  and 
leadership  scales  indicated  in  this  report  offer  evidence  as  to  the 
relative  significance  of  different  types  of  inventory  items  for  pre- 
diction of  supervisory  ability.  These  measures  do  not  define  a 
property  of  these  scales  suggestive  of  their  valid  use  in  indus- 
tries other  than  those  in  which  the  work  has  been  done. 

The  study  here  reported  offers  evidence  of  some  possible 
future  results,  both  of  practical  and  general  significance,  in  the 
analysis  and  measurement  of  supervisory  abilities  in  terms  of 
objective  capacity  measures. 
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4.  Buddy  Ratings:  Popularity  Contest  or  Leadership  Criteria? 

Robert  J.  Wherry  and  Douglas  H.  Fryer 

Abridged  from  Personnel  Psychology,  1949,  2,  147-159,  with 
permission  of  the  authors  and  Personnel  Psychology,  Inc. 
One  of  the  difficult  problems  in  establishing  a  criterion  of  ^ 
leadership  is  that  the  superiors  of  the  leader  often  do  not 
have  sufficient  acquaintance  to  judge  performance.  The 
use  of  peer  or  "buddy"  nominations  as  a  criterion  of  lead- 
ership is  investigated  in  this  study.  Tables  1,  5,  and  6  have 
been  omitted  in  the  abridgement. 

In  Brief 

The  need  for  criteria  against  which  to  test  predictors  of 
leadership  potential  led  some  of  the  armed  forces  personnel  re- 
search organizations  to  turn  to  ''buddies,"  "peers"  or  co-workers 
for  ratings  in  preference  to  evaluation  by  superiors.  Industrial 
personnel  research  is  also  turning  to  this  technique.  There  has 
been  some  criticism  that  "buddy  ratings"  are  not  criteria  of 
leadership,  but  rather  mere  popularity  contests.  This  criticism 
deserves  investigation.  This  study  conducted  on  two  Officer 
Candidate  Classes  investigates  the  interrelationship  of  a  dozen 
different  criteria  secured  from  several  sources.  These  included 
ratings  at  various  times  throughout  the  six-month  course  by 
fellow  students  and  by  superiors,  as  well  as  various  course 
grades.  Intensive  statistical  analysis  of  the  results  seem  to  jus- 
tify the  continued  use  of  buddy  ratings  as  leadership  criteria. 
The  buddy  nominations  (variable  1)  measured  as  early  as  the 
first  month  of  training  the  same  factors  which  they  measured 
three  months  later.  Moreover,  what  they  measured  in  the  first 
month  is  the  same  as  that  rated  by  superiors,  rating  after  four 
months  observation.  The  ratings  by  superiors  measured  some- 
thing quite  different  in  the  first  and  fourth  months.  It  was  not 
until  the  fourth  month  that  superiors'  ratings  reflected  the  lead- 
ership factor  which  fellow  students  identified  in  their  first-month 
ratings. 

The  Search  for  Criteria 

One  problem  is  common  to  all  groups  engaged  in  personnel 
research.    It  is  that  of  developing  criteria  of  performance,  effi- 
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ciency,  or  behavior  against  which  to  test  personnel  devices,  pro- 
cedures and  methods.  This  problem  is  equally  present  in  civilian 
and  military  research.  In  many  situations,  the  only  feasible 
measure  consists  of  a  rating  of  performance.  But  who  can  best 
do  the  rating — superiors,  of  whom  there  are  at  most  one  or  two 
who  know  each  worker;  or  co-worker,  from  whom  a  number  of 
independent  judgments  can  be  secured? 

When  the  war  created  an  urgent  need  for  research  in  almost 
every  aspect  of  personnel,  the  workers  in  the  field  were  faced 
with  the  need  for  developing  criteria  for  numerous  jobs.  In  many 
instances  selection  programs  were  developed  for  training  courses, 
and  academic  success  could  be  used  as  a  criterion  for  predictors 
in  the  aptitude  areas.  But  most  of  the  jobs  for  which  selection 
was  desired  encompassed  a  great  deal  more  than  these  aptitudes. 
Leadership,  personality  and  interest  factors  were  at  least  as 
important  as  academic  success.  To  secure  criteria  against  which 
to  test  predictors  in  these  areas,  research  workers  were  forced  to 
fall  back  on  ratings. 

Well  aware  of  the  weaknesses  of  conventional  rating 
methods,  the  personnel  technicians  sought  to  minimize  them.  To 
overcome  the  unreliability  of  individual  ratings  they  looked  for 
situations  in  which  a  number  of  independent  raters  could  be 
used.  Even  though  a  single  rating  may  be  unreliable,  the  aver- 
age of  a  number  of  such  ratings  may  provide  a  stable  measure 
relatively  free  of  bias  and  the  idiosyncrasies  of  every  single 
rater. 

They  recognized  the  fact  that  in  any  group  it  was  easier  to 
identify  and  rank  the  individuals  who  were  extremely  good  and 
those  who  were  extremely  poor  in  the  job  than  to  rank  the  middle 
group.  With  only  one  or  two  raters  for  each  man,  this  method 
identifies  only  extreme  groups.  However,  with  a  sizable  number 
of  raters  it  was  possible  to  have  each  rater  nominate  the  best 
four  or  five  and  the  poorest  four  or  five  members  of  the  group. 
Subtracting  the  number  of  "poor"  from  the  number  of  "good" 
mentions  and  dividing  the  remainder  by  the  number  of  possible 
mentions  yielded  a  continuum  usable  for  criterion  purposes. 

There  was  seldom  if  ever  a  situation  in  which  the  number  of 
supervisors  familiar  with  the  efficiency  of  the  worker  was  ade- 
quate to  permit  multiple  nominations.  For  most  jobs,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  was  a  substantial  number  of  co-workers  in  a 
position  to  observe  the  man's  work  if  only  they  could,  and  would. 
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evaluate  it  properly.  The  next  natural  step  was  to  have  the 
nominating  of  best  and  poorest  workers  done  by  the  workers 
themselves.  Many  jobs  lent  themselves  very  well  to  this  pro- 
cedure. Groups  in  which  the  members  worked  close  together,  so 
that  each  worker  knew  the  others,  seemed  so  suited. 

There  were  other  aspects  of  peer  co-worker  ratings  that 
recommended  this  procedure  to  the  personnel  research  worker. 
There  are  often  aspects  of  a  position  which  the  co-worker  is  in 
a  better  position  to  evaluate  than  is  the  supervisor :  e.g.,  aspects 
of  personality  often  carefully  concealed  from  higher-ups. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  this  set  of  circumstances,  evaluation 
by  peers — "buddy  ratings,"  if  you  will — increased  in  frequency 
in  armed  forces  personnel  research. 

Like  all  criteria,  they  suffer  from  the  need  to  accept  them 
at  face  value.  Standards  against  which  to  test  them — criteria  of 
criteria — do  not  usually  exist.  If  there  is  available  a  yardstick 
against  which  to  test  a  criterion,  it  would  itself  become  the 
primary  measure  and  the  need  for  the  criterion  would  at  once 
vanish. 

Thus,  when  the  critics  of  buddy  ratings  objected  and  said 
they  were  no  more  than  popularity  contests,  there  was  little 
evidence  on  which  to  refute  the  criticism.  True,  the  critics 
offered  no  data  in  support  of  their  contentions.  Yet  the  burden 
of  the  proof  rests  with  the  advocates  rather  than  with  the  critics 
of  the  procedure, 

A  Rare  Opportunity 

Usually  the  personnel  research  worker  considers  himself 
fortunate  to  be  in  a  position  to  secure  a  single  adequate  cri- 
terion. In  developing  devices  for  the  selection  of  enlisted  men  to 
attend  Army  Officer  Candidate  Schools,  the  staff  of  the  Per- 
sonnel Research  Section  found  that  it  was  in  a  position  to  collect 
performance  measures  from  a  variety  of  sources.  Further,  it 
was  possible  to  observe  a  newly  formed  group  that  worked  at  a 
common  task  and  whose  members  were  in  close  association  with 
each  other. 

The  Groups  We  Studied 

The  studies  were  conducted  at  the  Signal  Corps  Officer  Can- 
didate School  at  Fort  Monmouth,  N.  J.  The  data  were  gathered 
in  the  summer  of  1945.  Two  classes  were  studied.  There  were 
82  Officer  Candidates  in  the  first  class  and  52  in  the  second. 
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The  Variables 

In  addition  to  scores  on  a  high-level  intelligence  test  (Offi- 
cer Candidate  Test)  and  academic  grades,  nine  sets  of  ratings 
were  collected  by  different  methods,  from  different  raters  and 
at  different  times.  The  ratings  were  collected  from  the  first  class 
(82  students)  at  the  end  of  one,  two  and  four  months  in  the 
school.  In  the  case  of  the  second  class,  ratings  were  collected 
only  at  the  end  of  the  first  month  of  training. 

In  addition  to  the  variables  described,  data  were  also  avail- 
able on  the  following: 

Retention  beyond  tivo  months.  Officer  candidates  were 
discharged  at  any  time  during  the  training  period  for  aca- 
demic inaptitude,  disciplinary  reasons,  or  failure  to  show 
promise  of  having  the  personality  characteristics  thought 
necessary  in  an  officer.  For  purposes  of  study  each  class 
was  divided  into  two  parts,  those  who  were  released  prior  to 
the  end  of  the  second  month  of  work  and  those  who  were 
retained  beyond  that  time. 

Graduation.  Failure  (for  any  reason)  to  graduate  from 
OCS  and  receive  a  commission  represented  a  waste  of  time, 
money  and  manpower.  To  determine  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  various  other  variables  and  this  personnel  action, 
the  classes  were  divided  on  the  basis  of  whether  or  not  each 
individual  successfully  completed  the  course. 

Officer  Candidate  Test.  This  is  a  high  level  pencil  and 
paper  test  of  general  intelligence  which  had  been  admin- 
istered to  all  applicants  for  OCS  prior  to  their  admission  to 
the  school. 

Recommendation  Blank.  This  is  a  standard  form  sent 
to  civilian  acquaintances  of  the  applicant.  The  names  are 
supplied  by  the  candidate.  It  is  primarily  a  check  list  and 
rating  form  which  is  objectively  scored. 

OCS  Intervieiv.  Prior  to  being  selected  to  attend  OCS, 
each  candidate  is  interviewed  by  a  board  of  officers.  A 
standardized  interview  is  employed  and  the  members  of  the 
board  rate  the  candidate  on  several  traits  observable  in  the 
interview  and  thought  relevant  to  officer  sucess.  The  forms 
are  objectively  scored. 
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Previous  Performance.  Ratings  by  non-commissioned 
officers  under  whom  they  had  previously  served  were  avail- 
able for  the  Officer  Candidates  studied. 

The  Analysis 

Four  separate  factorial  analyses  were  computed.  Three  of 
the  analyses  were  for  the  three  sets  of  ratings  collected  in  the 
first,  second  and  fourth  month  for  class  one.  The  fourth  analy- 
sis was  done  for  the  variables  collected  on  the  second  class  at 
the  end  of  the  first  month  of  training.  Four  factors  were  identi- 
fied by  the  analyses.  The  first  three  of  these  were  common  to  all 
four  analyses.  The  fourth  was  present  only  for  the  ratings  col- 
lected from  the  first  class  in  its  fourth  month. 

Factor  I.  Academic  Standing.  Highest  loadings  for  this 
factor  are  for  academic  grades,  leadership  ratings  by  academic 
instructors,  and  for  the  Officer  Candidate  Test  of  Intelligence. 
Moderate  to  small,  but  always  significant,  loadings  appear  also 
on  the  Anonymous  Nominations  by  Students  and  for  Average 
Leadership  Ratings  by  Students,  indicating  that  sectional  stand- 
ing among  "buddies"  was  determined  in  part  by  the  observed 
performance  in  the  classroom.  Student  nominations  by  class 
and  all  ratings  by  tactical  officers  who  were  unacquainted  with 
classroom  performance  showed  insignificant  loadings  (with  a 
slightly  negative  trend)  on  this  factor.  The  factor  is  therefore 
identified  as  Academic  Standing. 

Factor  II.  Leadership.  High  loadings  on  this  factor  occur 
for  all  student  nominations  and  ratings  by  class  or  section  for 
all  periods  for  both  classes.  While  loadings  are  only  moderate  for 
early  periods  for  ratings  or  ranking  by  tactical  officers,  the 
loadings  become  equally  high  for  ratings,  rankings,  and  nomina- 
tions by  the  tactical  officers  after  4  months  acquaintanceship. 
Ratings  by  academic  instructors  were  low  but  significant,  while 
those  for  grades  and  the  OCT  were  not  significant.  The  fact  that 
both  students  and  officers  agree  on  this  factor  serves  to  identify 
it  as  the  leadership  factor  which  both  were  attempting  to  rate. 

Factor  III.  Tactical  Standing.  This  factor  has  loadings  on 
all,  and  only  on  ratings,  rankings,  and  nominations  by  tactical 
officers.  Loadings  are  about  equally  high  for  all  periods.  The 
lowest  significant  loading  occurs  on  the  officer  efficiency  report, 
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where  the  nature  of  the  forced-choice  items  in  part  controls  the 
ratings.  This  factor  is  therefore  identified  as  standing  in  tactical 
performance. 

Factor  IV.  Group  Difference  Correction.  This  factor  has 
moderate  loadings  on  only  the  anonymous  nominations  by  class 
by  students  and  tactical  officers.  The  only  other  loading  is  a 
barely  significant  one  for  leadership  ratings  by  junior  tactical 
officers  by  class.  This  factor  appears  to  be  a  corrective  element 
based  upon  unequal  range  of  leadership  ability  within  the  various 
sections. 

Reliability 

To  be  at  all  useful,  a  criterion  must  naturally  be  reliable, 
i.e.,  those  who  are  rated  high  on  the  measure  at  one  time  should 
continue  to  be  so  rated  after  an  elapse  of  time.  This  study  per- 
mitted the  comparison  of  a  number  of  rating  techniques  on  the 
first  class  after  the  passage  of  one  month  and  again  three  months 
after  the  original  ratings  had  been  made.    Table  1  shows  these 

Table  1 
Repeat  Reliability  of  Selected  Criteria 

Criterion  After  1  Month      After  U  Months 

1.  (Buddy  Nominations)   .75  .58 

2.  (Buddy  Ratings)   .76  .17 

3.  (Superiors'    Ratings)    .42  .19 

4.  (Superiors'   Ratings)    .58  .28 

reliabilities.  While  student  nominations  and  student  leadership 
ratings  were  about  equal  in  stability  after  the  passage  of  one 
month,  both  were  more  reliable  than  ratings  assigned  by  either 
the  Junior  or  Senior  Tactical  Officers. 

All  of  the  reliability  coefficients  over  a  three-month  period 
are  smaller  than  over  a  one-month  interval.  The  reliability  of 
student  nominations,  however,  remains  at  a  level  that  may  be 
considered  useful.  The  reliability  of  the  other  three  variables  is 
such  as  to  make  doubtful  their  usefulness  as  criteria.  In  the  case 
of  the  student's  rating  (as  distinguished  from  nomination)  and 
both  Junior  and  Senior  Tactical  Offiicer  ratings,  it  is  clear  that 
what  they  measure  in  the  fourth  month  is  something  quite  differ- 
ent than  what  they  measure  in  the  first  month. 
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Predictability 

To  the  extent  that  criteria  are  collected  for  the  purpose  of 
using  them  as  a  basis  for  the  testing  and  weighting  of  selection 
instruments,  it  is  essential  that  they  be  predictable.  The  entire 
philosophy  of  personnel  selection  rests  on  the  assumption  that, 
to  a  degree  at  least,  it  is  possible  to  predict  in  advance  of  selec- 
tion which  applicants  for  a  job  will  be  more  and  which  less 
successful.  If  the  measure  of  success  criterion  cannot  be  pre- 
dicted even  by  itself,  it  is  neither  feasible  nor  worthwhile  to 
predict  it  by  any  battery  of  personnel  instruments. 

Table  2 

PredictabUity  of  Criterion  1  (Buddy  Ratings)  and  Criterion  10 
(Academic  Grades)  by  Various  Kinds  of  Predictors  after  One 
Month   (Higher  Coefficient  in  Each  Comparison  Is  Italicized) 


Aptitude  : 

Officer    Candidate    Test 

Personality : 

Biographical  Information  Blank 

Recommendation  Blank 

Interview 

Previous  Performance: 

Ratings  by  Non-Commissioned  Officers 


Buddy 
Ratings 

(Var.  1) 


(1)   Class   (2) 
.23  .29 


.38 
41 
.18 

.19 


.36 
.13 

.33 


Academic 
Grades 

(Var.  10) 


(1)   Class   (2) 


.56 

.17 
.12 
.05 

-.15 


.80 

.34 

.14 

-.04 

.15 


Table  3  compares  the  predictability  of  the  nominating  tech- 
nique with  that  of  academic  grades  for  a  number  of  possible 
selection  instruments.  Comparisons  are  presented  for  both  class 
one  and  class  two.  The  Officer  Candidate  Test  is  the  only  selec- 
tion instrument  for  which  academic  grade  is  more  predictable 
than  buddy  nominations.  This  is  gratifying,  since  the  test  was 
included  to  predict  academic  success.  The  other  predictors  were 
included  to  afford  measures  of  the  non-academic  aspects  of 
leadership. 

Relation  to  Personnel  Actions 

Personnel  who  fail  the  training  course  for  a  position  (in 
this  case  those  who  do  not  graduate  from  Officer  Candidate 
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School)  represent  a  waste  of  time  and  money.  There  is  obviously 
no  point  in  hiring  employees  who  will  never  be  put  on  the  job  for 
which  they  were  employed  or  of  sending  men  who  will  never 
become  officers  to  Officer  Candidate  School.  From  this  point  of 
view,  a  desirable  criterion  should  be  fairly  well  related  to  reten- 
tion in  the  school  and  to  its  successful  completion.  Table  4 
compares  buddy  nominations  and  academic  grades  with  respect 
to  their  relationship  to  these  personnel  actions.  Both  criteria 
are  equal  in  their  relationship  to  separation  and  non-graduation. 
Thus  it  would  appear  that  each  is  measuring  an  important  aspect 
of  success.   Since  the  two  criteria  have  low  correlation,  it  is  also 

Table  3 

Correspondence  of  Criterion  1   (AN-S-S)   and  Criterion   10 
(AAG-Al)  to  Retention  (for  at  least  2  months)  and  to 
Graduation 

Buddy  Ratings    (AN-S-S)      Academic  Grades   (AAG-AI) 

Retention 

(at  least  2  months) 70  .71 

Graduation 49  .50 


clear  that  each  is  measuring  a  different  aspect.  In  this  situation, 
use  of  only  one  (and  academic  success  is  frequently  used  alone 
in  such  situations)  would  be  doing  only  half  the  job.  Obviously 
ultimate  success  at  Officer  Candidate  School  depends  as  much 
on  what  buddy  nominations  measure  as  it  does  on  what  academic 
grades  measure. 

What  Does  It  All  Add  Up  to? 

The  analysis  of  criteria  has  necessarily  been  predicated  on 
what  amounts  to  an  examination  of  the  internal  relationships 
among  the  various  ratings  and  other  measures  of  success.  The 
study  has  looked  into  the  comparative  predictability  of  buddy 
ratings  and  such  other  criteria  as  academic  grades,  attrition, 
and  graduation.  Moreover,  the  various  available  criterion  meas- 
ures have  been  shown  to  differ  widely  in  their  reliability. 

From  the  analyses  presented  above  we  may  make  the  follow- 
ing tentative  conclusions  about  the  use  of  buddy  nominations  as 
criteria : 
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1)  From  the  factor  analyses: 

a)  Buddy  ratings  appear  to  be  the  purest  measure  of 
"leadership."  Tactical  officers  are  also  able  to  rate 
this  trait  but  their  ratings  are  quite  heavily  weighted 
by  tactical  standing.  Academic  instructors'  ratings 
are  practically  useless  for  the  evaluation  of  this  trait. 

b)  Co-workers  are  able,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  to  eval- 
uate leadership  to  a  degree  equalled  by  instructors 
(tactical  not  academic)  only  after  four  months  of 
observation. 

c)  Nominations  (variable  1)  which  are  more  reliable 
than  graphic  ratings  (variable  3)  are  equally  good 
measures  of  leadership.  They  have  the  added  advan- 
tage of  being  easier  to  secure. 

d)  Nominations  by  class  appear  to  be  better  measures  of 
the  leadership  factor  than  any  other  variable.  This 
would  appear  to  indicate  the  advisability  of  predict- 
ing buddy  ratings  on  the  widest  base  upon  which  the 
acquaintanceship  of  the  members  of  the  group 
permits. 

2)  From  the  reliability  comparisons.  While  both  nomina- 
tions and  graphic  ratings  by  co-workers  show  quite  satis- 
factory reliability  after  one  month,  the  reliability  of 
nominations  after  four  months  is  outstandingly  higher 
than  that  of  any  of  the  other  variables  upon  which  the 
test  was  made.  This  is  probably  further  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  the  nominating  technique  has  the  property  of 
early  identification  of  the  members  of  the  group  who  con- 
stitute the  two  extremes  of  the  leadership  distribution. 

3)  Predictability.  Except  for  prediction  by  the  aptitude 
test,  nominations  were  better  predicted  by  all  of  the 
proposed  selection  devices  than  was  the  more  commonly 
used  academic  grade  criterion. 

4)  Agreement  ivith  personnel  action.  If  ability  to  remain  in 
the  school  at  least  two  months  is  considered  desirable,  it 
may  seem  that  nominations  by  buddies  are  as  highly 
correlated  as  are  academic  grades,  with  this  over-all 
measure  of  success.  Similarly,  buddy  ratings  contribute 
as  much  as  academic  grades  to  the  over-all  criterion  of 
graduation.  ^ 


5.  Measuring  Leadership  Ability 


A.  C.  Van  Dusen 

Abridged  from  Personnel  Psychology,  1948,  1,  67-79,  with  per- 
mission of  the  author  and  Personnel  Psychology,  Inc. 
Once  leaders  are  designated  the  next  question  is  to  dif- 
ferentiate "good"  leaders  from  "poor"  leaders.  In  this 
study,  the  sociometric  nominating  technique  was  used  to 
pick  out  "good"  and  "poor"  leaders.  The  reasons  given  for 
the  judgments  of  "good"  and  "poor"  were  categorized  with 
the  idea  of  discovering  categories  which  may  some  day 
apply  to  all  groups. 

The  "Leadership"  Problem 

Selecting  men  who  will  be  effective  as  leaders  has  always 
involved  a  large  element  of  chance,  "Can  he  handle  people?" 
is  the  ever-present  stumbling  block  in  predicting  success  as  an 
administrator,  supervisor,  or  foreman. 

What  does  it  take  "to  handle  people"?  What  does  a  leader  do 
to  stimulate  a  group  to  their  highest  production  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction  for  all?  What  personal  characteristics  or  ways  of 
doing  things  are  important  to  success  as  a  leader? 

Efforts  to  answer  the  questions  dealing  with  leadership  have 
most  frequently  centered  on  one  approach:  namely,  the  study 
of  people  in  leadership  positions.  Few  experimental  studies  of 
leadership  have  been  reported  (2),  but  in  those  available  the 
needs  and  characteristics  of  the  group  which  is  being  led  have 
often  been  neglected.  The  possibility  that  there  may  be  several 
different  concepts  masked  by  the  term  "leadership"  has  been 
generally  overlooked.  And  yet,  the  needs  of  two  organizations 
may  be  so  different  that  they  require  entirely  different  leadership 
techniques  and  qualities.  As  we  discover  methods  which  help  us 
to  understand  the  relationships  which  exist  among  the  members 
of  any  group,  we  shall  also  gain  better  insight  into  the  factors 
important  to  the  leadership  role  of  that  group. 

Some  factors  important  to  successful  leadership  may  be  the 
same  for  different  levels  of  leadership,  such  as  that  of  the  line 
foreman,  department  head,  and  chief  administrator  of  an  indus- 
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trial  concern.  It  is  just  as  likely,  however,  that  some  factors 
may  be  especially  important  only  to  one  level  of  leadership  and 
not  to  others.  Again,  there  may  be  factors  important  to  leader- 
ship in  all  organizations  and  others  important  only  to  certain 
kinds.  For  example,  there  may  be  some  real  differences  in  the 
leadership  necessary  in  a  retail  selling  concern  and  that  needed 
for  a  public  utility  organization.  When  we  consider  leadership 
as  it  serves  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  group  members,  we  see 
that  the  very  nature  of  the  leadership  must  change  with  the 
character  and  objectives  of  the  group.  Successful  leadership 
is  probably  a  function  of  1)  the  qualities  and  techniques  of  the 
leader;  2)  the  characteristics  of  the  other  members  of  the  group; 
and  3)  the  interactions  which  exist  between  the  leader  and  sub- 
ordinate members  of  the  group.  These  are  some  of  the  questions 
which  need  to  be  answered.  Basic  to  answering  these  and  other 
questions  in  the  field  of  leadership,  however,  are  the  standards 
by  tvhich  an  individual's  success  as  a  leader  is  determined. 

One  might  say,  "John  Jones  is  a  good  swimmer."  When 
asked,  *'By  what  standards?"  the  answer  might  be  "I  have  seen 
him  swim  fifty  yards  in  forty  seconds."  If,  however,  one  says, 
"John  Jones  is  a  good  leader,"  by  what  set  of  standards  can  he 
bear  out  this  statement?  By  what  form  of  "measuring  stick" 
can  we  gauge  leadership? 

An  Approach  to  a  Solution 

Our  study  makes  use  of  a  technique  which  undertakes  to 
answer  for  a  given  organizational  level  these  questions:  "Who 
are  the  really  effective  leaders — (regardless  of  the  jobs  they 
hold)  ?"  and  "What  characteristics  make  for  really  effective 
leadership?"  Each  member  of  the  group  names  (or  "nomi- 
nates") the  three  members  he  thinks  would  be  best  as  a  leader 
and  the  three  who  would  be  poorest.  It  regards  the  opinions 
of  all  the  members  of  the  group  as  a  source  of  first-hand 
information  about  those  who  do  the  leading  whether  or  not 
they  are  in  a  "position"  of  "leadership."  The  general  method 
is  not  new;  it  has  been  used  by  Moreno  (4)  and  many  others 
to  study  various  aspects  of  social  organization  of  a  variety  of 
groups.  Jenkins  (1)  has  pointed  out  how  an  adaptation  of  the 
nominating  procedure  proved  very  useful  for  identifying  the 
kind  of  leadership  required  by  Naval  Aviation  pilots  for  com- 
bat flying.    He  has  suggested  that  it  might  be  found  useful  in 
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studying  executive  performance.  One  of  our  preliminary  studies 
(5),  further  suggested  that  use  of  the  procedure  with  other 
groups  would  extend  our  understanding  of  the  interrelationships 
among  the  members  and  of  the  differences  in  the  qualities  de- 
manded of  their  leaders. 

Representing  a  technique  for  the  eventual  isolation  of 
factors  which  may  be  common  to  leadership  in  all  groups,  this 
study  takes  as  its  "sample"  a  group  of  11  Boy  Scout  troops. 
The  Boy  Scouts  were  chosen  because,  in  addition  to  that  organ- 
ization's interest  in  developing  the  leadership  qualities  of  its 
members,  Boy  Scout  troops  offer  an  ideal  "experimental  situa- 
tion." It  is  a  situation  in  which  problems  can  be  easily  isolated 
and  analyzed,  and  in  which  leadership  standards  are  approxi- 
mately the  same  even  though  11  different  Scout  troops  repre- 
sent 11  different  communities. 

Those  individuals  upon  whom  most  of  their  group  agreed 
were  taken  as  representing  the  real  extremes  of  good  and  poor 
leadership.  The  reasons  given  in  selecting  these  people  describe 
the  qualities  and  characteristics  of  the  extremes  of  leadership. 
By  getting  testimony  directly  from  the  members  of  the  group, 
we  gain  an  understanding  of  the  kinds  of  people  they  actively 
support  as  leaders.  Since  there  is  usually  a  very  active  "give  and 
take"  between  members  of  a  group  and  the  individual  in  the 
leadership  role  (3),  first-hand  observations  of  the  potential 
leader's  behavior  upon  which  his  supporters  agree  become  useful 
guides  as  to  what  they  probably  would  accept  in  other  leaders  in 

Table  1 


CLUSTER    "TITLE" 

I.    Interest  in  and  knowl- 
edge of  Scouting 


II.    Stimulates   cooperation 


III.    Adaptable  to  others 


IV.    Honest,  trustworthy, 
and   good   habits 


Example  of  the  Type  of  Statement  Which 
Appears  Under  This  Cluster 


He  knows  a  lot  about  Scouting.  He  has 
been  in  a  lot  of  scouting  activities.  He 
knows  how  to  do  things  and  does  them 
well.  He  does  a  good  job. 

He  studies  the  men  under  him.  He  gives 
others  a  good  bit  of  responsibility.  He 
plans  ahead.  He  spreads  work  evenly 
among  the  members. 

Higher  positions  do  not  go  to  his  head.  He 
is  not  a  big  shot.  He  is  not  conceited  and 
does   not   brag. 

He  is  clean  in  speech  and  habits.  He  is  al- 
ways properly  dressed. 


See  Table  2  for  complete  list. 
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a  similar  situation.  These  descriptions  can  then  serve  as  the 
empirically  determined  standards  of  leadership  in  the  same  and 
in  different  organizations. 

When  the  reasons  for  being  a  "best"  or  "poorest"  leader 
were  analyzed,  they  reduced  to  24.  For  all  but  two  of  these  the 
reason  appeared  in  both  its  favorable  and  unfavorable  aspects. 
Further  grouping  indicated  that  nearly  half  of  the  reasons  could 
be  classified  into  four  major  categories.  The  others  appeared 
unique  and  did  not  yield  to  further  classification. 

Systematic  leadership  training  programs  and  selection 
techniques  may  be  developed  around  standards  of  leadership 
which  have  been  empirically  established  in  this  way.  The  extent 
to  which  these  specific  standards  of  leadership  found  for  this 
particular  level  of  Scout  leadership  are  applicable  to  other  situa- 
tions must  be  determined  by  further  research.  The  principles 
uncovered  by  this  investigation,  as  distinguished  from  specific 
standards,  doubtless  extend  beyond  this  particular  group.  They 
may  well  apply  to  a  wide  range  of  situations,  both  social  and 
industrial,  where  the  question  of  "leaders"  and  "supporters" 
plays  an  important  role. 

The  Technique  in  Detail 

Two  hundred  forty-five  Scouts  participated  in  the  study. 
The  level  of  leadership  studied  was  the  Patrol  Leader.  A  Patrol 
Leader  has  direct  charge  of  a  Patrol  of  six  to  eight  boys ;  he  is 
responsible  to  a  higher  ranking  Junior  Scout  Leader  and  to  the 
adult  leaders.  It  was  assumed  that  Scouts  of  all  ranks  would 
know  more  about  this  first-line  of  supervision  than  they  would 
about  a  higher  level  of  leadership. 

The  investigators  were  22  senior  and  graduate  students  in 
psychology  who  had  had  first-hand  experience  in  Scouting. 
Special  training  and  practice  periods  were  held  for  the  investi- 
gators before  work  began  Avith  the  Scout  troops.  For  the  most 
part,  two  investigators  were  used  for  each  troop  with  additional 
help  in  working  with  larger  troops.  The  investigators  estab- 
lished a  relationship  of  confidence  with  the  troop  members. 

Each  boy  was  asked  to  fill  in  a  form  upon  which  he  was  to 
name  1)  the  three  boys  whom  he  thought  would  make  the  best 
patrol  leaders  and  2)  the  three  boys  whom  he  thought  would 
make  the  ivorst.  The  Scouts  were  told  that  their  answers  would 
be  used  only  for  the  scientific  investigation  of  what  makes  a  good 
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or  poor  leader.  They  were  also  assured  that  their  statements 
would  be  kept  confidential.  Selections  were  to  come  from  the 
entire  troop  membership,  and  might  include  boys  who  had  never 
been  a  Patrol  Leader  as  well  as  ones  who  might  have  held  the 
position,  (It  was  assumed  that  in  Scouting  the  position  of  Patrol 
Leader  is  well  enough  defined  so  that  leaders  could  be  identified 
in  terms  of  the  position.  In  groups  not  so  organized,  the  identifi- 
cation of  leaders  might  need  to  be  made  in  terms  of  specific 
activities  rather  than  in  terms  of  position.) 

The  boys  were  also  instructed  to  write,  after  each  nomina- 
tion, just  why  the  particular  Scout  selected  would  make  a  good 
or  poor  leader.  As  the  boys  filled  in  these  forms,  they  were 
encouraged  to  make  their  reasons  as  specific  as  possible.  Con- 
sideration was  given  only  to  the  nominations  of  those  boys  who 
were  present  in  their  troop  meeting  at  the  time  of  the  study  and 
who  had  attended  at  least  five  previous  troop  meetings.  In  each 
troop  the  boy  most  frequently  mentioned  among  the  "best" 
leaders  and  the  boy  most  frequently  mentioned  among  the 
"worst"  were  selected  as  examples  of  the  two  extremes  of  leader- 
ship. The  agreement  of  the  boys  on  the  "best"  and  "worst" 
leaders  was  quite  high,  averaging  60  per  cent  of  unanimity. 

The  Scouts  who  had  named  these  particular  best  and  worst 
possible  leaders  were  identified.  The  investigators  interviewed 
as  many  of  these  nominators  as  possible  in  order  to  clarify  what 
they  had  meant  by  the  reasons  they  had  written  for  their  selec- 
tions. In  spite  of  instructions  to  make  their  reasons  specific, 
many  of  the  written  reasons  were  stated  in  such  vague  terms  as 
".  .  .  he  is  no  good  because  he  fools  around  too  much."  The 
investigators  used  questions,  such  as  "For  instance,  just  what 
do  you  mean  by  that?"  in  an  attempt  to  get  the  boys  to  clarify 
their  statements.  Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  boys  who  had  nomi- 
nated anyone  in  the  "best"  category,  and  52  per  cent  of  those 
who  had  placed  anyone  in  the  "worst"  group  were  individually 
interviewed. 

Having  both  the  written  and  oral  statements  of  reasons  for 
nominations  with  which  to  work,  the  investigators  transferred 
this  information  to  cards.  In  many  of  the  cases,  the  same  basic 
ideas  had  been  expressed  by  the  boys  in  different  phraseology. 
The  various  basic  ideas,  then,  were  determined  from  the  data 
available.  (See  "Technical  Discussion"  below  for  details  on  this 
procedure  and  method  of  analyzing  data.) 
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Table  2 

Criterion  Stateinents 


Reasons  for  "Best" 


Reasons  for  "Worst" 


Cluster  I.    Interest  in  and  knowledge  of  Scouting 


He  is  interested  in  Scouting  and 
sacrifices  a  lot  of  time  and 
work  for  the  Scouts. 


2.  He  is  ambitious,  tries  hard  and 

is  interested  in  advancing. 

3.  He     takes     Scouting     seriously 

and  doesn't  fool  around.  He 
gets  down  to  business  and 
does  what  he  is  expected  to 
do.  He  is  not  silly  and  does 
not  monkey  around  but  is  fun 
and  plays  when  it  is  time  to 
play. 

4.  He    believes    in    the    ideals    of 

Scouting.  He  lives  up  to  the 
Scout  Oath  and  Laws. 

5.  He  knows  a  lot  about  Scouting. 

He  has  been  in  a  lot  of  Scout- 
ing activities.  He  knows  how 
to  do  things  and  does  them 
well.  He  does  a  good  job. 

6.  He  holds  a  high  rank  or  posi- 

tion in  the  Scouts. 


He  lacks  interest  in  Scouting  and 
never  wants  to  enter  into  troop 
activities.  He  shows  no  enthusi- 
asm for  Scouting  and  doesn't 
come  to  meetings  often. 

He   doesn't  wr>rk  on  advancement. 


He  doesn't  take  anything  seriously. 
He  doesn't  pay  attention  and  mon- 
keys around  too  much.  He  acts 
silly  and  bothers  other  people. 


He    doesn't    live    up    to    the    Scout 
Laws.  He  doesn't  obey  the  rules. 

He  doesn't  have  enough  experience 
in  Scouting. 


He  doesn't  have  the  rank  expected 
of  a  boy  who  has  been  in  the 
Scouts  as  long  as  he  has. 


Cluster  II.    Stimulates  Cooperation 


7.  He  has  good  self-control.  When 

things  go  wrong  he  doesn't 
lose  his  temper.  He  is  patient. 

8.  He  is  thoughtful  and  consider- 

ate of  others.  He  is  under- 
standing  and   unselfish. 

9.  He    stimulates   cooperation.   He 

does  not  act  bossy  but  he  can 
keep  order  and  control  the 
boys.  He  has  a  way  of  making 
requests  seem  reasonable  so 
you  want  to  do  what  he  asks 
you  to  do. 

10.  He  is  helpful  to  others.  He 
helps  a  fellow  out  when  he 
needs   help. 


He  has  no  self-control,  gets  mad 
easily,  and  starts  arguments  over 
little  things. 

He  is  not  considerate  of  others 
(drives  them  like  slaves).  He  is 
selfish  and  always  tries  to  get  him- 
self the  best  position. 

He  doesn't  get  cooperation.  He  acts 
bossy  and  tries  to  tell  everyone 
what  to  do  although  he  is  not 
qualified.  Boys  pay  no  attention 
to  him. 


He  is  not  helpful.  He  doesn't  co- 
operate. He  doesn't  help  and  does 
only  what  he  wants  to  do. 
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Reasons  for  "Best" 


Reasons  for  "Worst'' 


Cluster  II.    Stimulates  Cooperation — Continued 


11.  He  studies  the  men  under  him. 
He  gives  others  a  good  bit  of 
responsibility.  He  plans  ahead. 
He  spreads  work  evenly  among 
the  members. 


Cluster  III.    Adaptable  to  others 


12.  He  is  likeable,  cheerful,  and  has 

a  good  sense  of  humor.  He  is 
a  lot  of  fun.  He  acts  like  one 
of  the  gang  and  can  get  along 
with  the  boys.  He  makes 
friends  easily  and  is  a  "regu- 
lar Joe." 

13.  Higher   positions   do   not   go   to 

his  head.  He  is  not  a  big  shot. 
He  is  not  conceited  and  does 
not  brag. 


He  is  hard  to  get  along  with.  He 
doesn't  have  many  friends  and  is 
not  very  well  liked.  He  is  always 
complaining  and  griping. 


He  shows  off  to  get  attention.  He 
is  loud-mouthed  and  is  always 
bragging. 


Cluster  IV.    Honest,  Trustworthy,  and  Good  Habits 


14.  He    is    an    honest    and    trust- 

worthy guy. 

15.  He  is  clean  in  speech  and  hab- 

its.   He    is    always    properly 
dressed. 


He  is  dishonest  and  lies. 


He  swears,  he  is  messy,  he  smokes, 
has  a  dirty  mind,  and  is  always 
starting  fights.  He  is  sloppily 
dressed. 


(Statements  not  in  any  cluster) 


16.  He  is  thoroughly  dependable. 
He  won't  let  a  guy  down.  He 
always  gets  things  done  on 
time  and  follows  through  on 
his  job. 


17.  He  is  good  in  almost  all  spoi-ts. 

He  is  interested  in  most  sports 
and  goes  out  for  most  of 
them. 

18.  He  is  smart  and  has  good  ideas 

about  most  things.  He  is  a 
quicker  thinker  and  knows 
what  to  do  in  an  emergency. 
He  is  a  good  student. 


He  is  undependable.  You  can  never 
depend  upon  him  in  a  pinch.  He 
never  sticks  to  a  thing  long 
enough,  and  when  he  starts  out 
for  something,  he  usually  doesn't 
accomplish  it. 

He  is  awkward  and  he  can  not  do 
things  other  kids  can  do. 


He  is  stupid.    He  makes  bad  grades 
in  school. 
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Reasons  for  "Best" 


Reasons  for  "Worst" 


(Statements  not  in  any  cluster) — Continued 


19.  He  is  a  willing  and  hard  worker. 
He  is  conscientious. 


20.    He    is    willing    to    take    orders 
from  his  superiors. 


21.  He  doesn't  take  unfair  advant- 

age of  others.  He  is  a  good 
sport  and  when  he  plays 
games  he  tries  to  win  but  he 
is  fair  and  doesn't  moan 
when  he  loses. 

22.  He    is    not    rough.     He    doesn't 

push  guys  around. 


23.  He  is  willing  to  learn  new  ways. 

When    he    doesn't    know,    he 
asks  questions. 

24.  He  is  self-reliant. 


He  is  lazy  and  doesn't  do  enough 
work.  He  does  not  volunteer  for 
much  of  anything. 

He  is  unwilling  to  take  orders.  He 
is  disobedient  and  sasses  back 
when  told  to  do  something. 

He  is  unfair.  He  is  a  shady,  sneaky 
fellow,  he  may  pull  a  dirty  trick 
behind  your  back.  He  doesn't  play 
fair. 


He  pushes  people  around.  He  bullies 
people  around  and  picks  on  little 
kids. 

He  is  not  self-reliant.  He  follows 
the  crowd.  He  doesn't  stick  up 
for  himself.  When  somebody  tells 
him  to  do  something,  he  does  it 
no  matter  what  it  is. 


About  three-fourths  of  the  statements  could  be  grouped 
into  four  clusters,  or  general  ideas.  The  remaining  fourth  of 
the  reasons  were  highly  specific  and  could  not  be  further  classi- 
fied. The  clusters  have  been  assigned  tentative  titles  on  the  basis 
of  the  general  qualifications  of  leadership  which  they  seem  to 
represent  (see  Table  1).  It  is  emphasized,  however,  that  the 
cluster  titles  do  not  have  extensive  meaning  in  themselves; 
rather,  it  is  the  specific  statements  which  fall  under  each  cluster 
that  serve  to  express  the  full  meaning. 

The  statements  which  characterize  leadership  will,  of  neces- 
sity, vary  from  one  situation  to  another.  A  complete  list  of  all 
reasons  important  to  the  Boy  Scouts  is  given  in  Table  2.  Lead- 
ership in  another  situation  might  require  an  entirely  different 
set  of  statements. 

At  present  the  author  is  working  with  the  Scouts  to  obtain 
an  indication  from  them  of  how  important  they  believe  it  is 
for  a  Scout  leader  to  meet  these  criteria.   The  only  criterion  of 
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the  importance  of  a  leadership  characteristic  now  available  is 
the  frequency  with  which  the  category  is  mentioned.  There 
is  no  reason  to  consider  this  a  sufficient  basis  for  ranking  in 
terms  of  importance. 

Scouts  tend  to  agree  on  reasons  given  for  nominating  a 
given  individual  as  a  good  or  poor  leader.  In  each  troop  at 
least  20  per  cent  of  the  reasons  given  either  for  the  one  best 
or  the  one  worst  potential  Patrol  Leader  fell  into  the  same  gen- 
eral category.  The  category  used,  however,  was  not  always  the 
same  for  each  troop.  This  variation  may  well  reflect  differences 
in  the  needs  of  each  group  as  well  as  different  evaluations  of 
leadership  qualities. 

Technical  Discussion 

At  least  40%  of  the  members  of  each  troop  agreed  on  the 
nomination  to  the  "best"  criterion  group.  For  one  troop  this 
agreement  was  as  high  as  83  %  ;  the  average  for  all  troops  was 
60%.  Agreement  was  only  slightly  lower  for  nominations  to  the 
"worst"  group.  The  lowest  percentage  agreement  among  the 
members  of  any  one  troop  for  nominations  to  the  "worst"  level 
was  35%  ;  the  highest  81%  ;  and  the  average  for  all  troops  was 
59%.  In  using  this  technique  the  reliability  of  the  criterion 
groups  can,  of  course,  be  controlled  by  including  in  them  only 
those  individuals  who  have  been  nominated  by  a  certain  mini- 
mum percentage  of  their  group. 

The  written  reasons  for  nominating  individuals  and  the  oral 
statements  given  about  them  in  the  interview  were  transcribed 
on  cards.  The  reasons  were  first  broken  down  into  the  differ- 
ent unit  ideas  expressed  and  only  one  unit  idea  was  entered  on 
each  card.  Three  of  the  investigators  then  sorted  these  unit 
ideas,  grouping  together  all  reasons  for  nominations  as  "Best" 
which  seemed  to  be  expressing  the  same  idea.  The  procedure 
was  repeated  for  the  reasons  for  nominations  as  "Worst." 

The  descriptive  groupings  were  then  recombined  by  the 
author  and  six  advanced  psychology  students  into  32  categories 
for  "Best"  and  29  for  "Worst."  The  groupings  were  sorted 
independently.  In  instances  where  there  was  not  complete  agree- 
ment among  the  workers,  discussion  followed  and  majority  vote 
decided  the  issue.  Each  category  then  was  described  in  the 
language  the  Scouts  had  used.  The  category  statements  sug- 
gested, for  the  most  part,  a  personal  quality,  an  attitude,  or  a 
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technique.  To  test  the  adequacy  of  these  categories,  the  original 
reasons  for  nominations  were  re-sorted  and  a  count  was  made 
of  how  often  each  was  mentioned. 

Inspection  of  these  categories,  which  are  the  tentative 
criteria  of  the  "Best"  and  "Worst"  potential  Scout  Patrol 
Leader,  indicated  that  27  of  the  61  traits  could  be  treated  as 
the  opposite  extreme  of  one  of  the  others.  For  example,  a 
"Best"  category  was:  "He  is  thoughtful  and  considerate  of 
others.  He's  understanding  and  unselfish."  A  "Worst"  category 
turned  out  to  be:  "He  is  not  considerate  of  others  (drives  them 
like  slaves).  He  is  selfish  and  always  tries  to  get  himself  the 
best  position."  For  two  of  the  "Worst"  reasons  there  was  no 
positive  counterpart  and  no  negative  statement  for  five  "Best" 
reasons. 

To  test  the  mutual  exclusiveness  of  the  34  categories,  ten 
psychologists  were  asked  to  combine  any  of  these  categories 
that  seemed  to  be  related.  When  four  or  more  of  the  ten  judges 
agreed  that  two  or  more  categories  were  related,  they  were  so 
grouped.  When  there  was  very  high  agreement  on  a  grouping 
and  inspection  by  the  author  and  research  staff  suggested  that 
the  relationship  was  so  close  as  to  justify  but  one  category, 
appropriate  modification  was  made  in  the  wording  for  the  new 
inclusive  category.  This  reduced  the  total  number  of  categories 
from  34  to  24  and  grouped  15  of  the  24  into  four  clusters;  the 
remaining  nine  could  not  be  further  classified. 

The  24  categories  finally  resulting  have  been  listed  in  Table 
2  as  grouped  into  the  clusters  suggested  by  the  ten  psychologists. 
All  but  two  of  the  categories  were  represented  by  both  positive 
and  negative  statements.  For  these  two  (numbers  11  and  23 
of  Table  2),  the  negative  statement  did  not  appear  as  a  reason 
for  nominating  the  worst  leaders. 

Of  all  the  reasons  given  for  both  the  "Best"  and  "Worst" 
groups,  73%  fall  within  the  four  clusters  of  categories.  These 
dimensions  of  leadership  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  most 
often  mentioned  are  (all  tentative  labels)  :  Cluster  I,  Interest 
in  and  knowledge  of  Scouting;  II,  Stimulates  cooperation;  III, 
Adaptable  to  others;  IV,  Honest,  trustworthy  and  good  habits. 

In  addition  to  the  frequently  mentioned  categories  appear- 
ing in  these  four  clusters,  the  most  frequently  mentioned 
isolated  categories  for  "Best"  were:  "He  doesn't  take  unfair 
advantage  of  others.    He  is  a  good  sport  and  when  he  plays 
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games  he  tries  to  win,  but  he  is  fair  and  does  not  moan  when 
he  loses";  "He  is  a  willing  and  hard  worker.  He  is  conscien- 
tious" ;  and,  "He  is  smart  and  has  good  ideas  about  most  things. 
He  is  a  quick  thinker  and  knows  what  to  do  in  an  emergency. 
He  is  a  good  student." 

The  most  frequently  mentioned  isolated  categories  for 
"Worst"  were;  "He  pushes  people  around.  He  bullies  people 
around  and  picks  on  little  kids";  "He  is  unwilling  to  take 
orders.  He  is  disobedient  and  sasses  back  when  told  to  do 
something" ;  and,  "He  is  unfair.  He  is  a  shady,  sneaky  fellow. 
He  may  pull  a  dirty  trick  behind  your  back.  He  doesn't  play  fair." 

Conclusions 

The  results  suggest  that  the  nominating  technique  can  be 
used  to  good  advantage  to  identify  leaders  and  nonleaders  of 
the  Boy  Scouts.  Analysis  of  reasons  given  for  nominations 
(which  were  both  written  and  verbal)  has  afforded  tentative 
standards  of  leadership.  These  standards  are  particularly  useful 
since  they  are  behavioral  characteristics  of  people  freely  chosen 
by  members  of  an  organization  as  leaders  whom  they  would 
actively  support.  By  having  a  specific  set  of  criterion  statements, 
training  for  leadership  should  be  made  considerably  easier  and 
more  systematic.  The  same  advantage  holds  if  one  desires  to 
develop  procedures  for  'bhe  selection  of  leaders. 

There  is  no  concrete  evidence  that  these  specific  standards 
suggested  for  the  Scout  Patrol  Leader  can  be  applied  to  othe7' 
leadership  positions,  either  in  the  Scouts  or  other  organizations. 
The  results  do  suggest,  however,  that  the  same  method  of  obtain- 
ing leadership  criteria  is  applicable  to  numerous  business,  indus- 
trial, government,  and  social  organizations. 
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Part  Three: 

THE  DYNAMICS  OF  LEADERSHIP 

A.    Personality  Dynamics 

1 .  The  Traits  of  Face-to-Face  Leaders 

W.  H.  Cowley 

Abridged  from  the  Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychol- 
ogy, 1931-32,  26,  304-313,  with  permission  of  the  author 
and  the  American  Psychological  Association,  Inc.  Al- 
though trait  studies  are  currently  unfashionable,  the  trend 
is  toward  bringing  back  the  investigation  of  traits  of 
leaders  with  the  understanding  that  the  findings  hold  only 
for  leaders  in  the  same  type  situation  as  those  tested.  In 
this  early  article  we  find  an  unusually  good  example  of 
this  type  of  study  plus  a  recognition  that  it  is  unlikely 
that  all  the  traits  found  can  be  generalized  beyond  the 
leaders    studied. 

In  a  previous  article  in  this  journar"-  the  present  writer 
presented  a  preliminary  report  of  a  study  of  leadership  being 
undertaken  at  the  time  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Since 
that  writing  the  investigation  has  been  completed,  and  this 
account  is  written  to  bring  the  study  down  to  date.  The  article 
referred  to  confined  itself  largely  to  broad  distinctions  in  the 
study  of  leadership,  and  this  present  report,  therefore,  carries 
the  investigation  from  its  basic  assumptions,  through  its  tech- 
nology, to  the  concluding  analysis  of  the  obtained  data. 

In  setting  up  his  investigation,  the  experimenter  made  three 
assumptions  and  proceeded  to  organize  his  study  upon  them : 

1.  If  a  battery  of  psychological  tests  differentiates  between  a 
group  of  leaders  and  a  group  of  followers  in  the  same  situ- 
ation, it  may  reasonably  be  assumed   that  the  tests  have 


*  Cowley,   W.   H.    Three   distinctions  in   the   study   of   leaders.     7.    abnorm.   soc.   Psychol., 
1928.  23,   144-157. 
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isolated   a  constellation  of  traits  possessed  by  the  leaders 
compared  to  their  followers  in  that  particular  situation. 

2.  With  constellations  of  traits  thus  determined  for  several 
groups  of  leaders  in  different  situations,  they  may  be  com- 
pared to  discover  their  degree  of  similarity. 

3.  Traits  common  to  all  leader  constellations  may  reasonably 
be  called  general  traits  of  leadership,  i.e.,  traits  common  to 
leaders  in  all  situations. 

These  generalizations  led  to  three  concomitant  experimental 
questions : 

1.  Do  the  tests  used  in  this  investigation  differentiate  between 
leaders  compared  to  their  followers  and  thus  set  up  a  con- 
stellation of  traits  for  each  group  of  leaders? 

2.  What  traits  do  the  tests  demonstrate  to  be  common  to  all 
three  groups  of  leaders? 

3.  Do  the  test  results  produce  enough  evidence  to  make  it 
possible  to  call  any  traits  general  traits  of  leadership,  i.e., 
traits  common  to  all  leaders  in  all  situations? 

These  are  the  experimental  questions  which  the  investigator 
sought  to  answer.  In  seeking  answers,  however,  he  early  found 
it  necessary  to  confine  his  study  to  one  type  of  leadership,  and 
he  chose  face-to-face  leadership  as  the  most  amenable  to  investi- 
gation. Intellectual  leadership,  aesthetic  leadership,  spiritual 
leadership,  and  other  types  of  hegemony  which  do  not  depend 
upon  actual  face-to-face  contact  between  leaders  and  followers 
have  not  been  studied  in  this  investigation.  The  experimenter 
has  been  concerned  entirely  with  discovering  facts  about  face-to- 
face  leaders  in  comparison  with  their  followers  and  in  compari- 
son with  leaders  in  other  face-to-face  situations. 

The  three  groups  of  leaders  chosen  for  study  were  criminal 
leaders,  noncommissioned  officers  in  the  United  States  Army,  and 
student  leaders.  The  followers  were  criminal  followers,  privates 
in  the  United  States  Army,  and  student  followers.  Altogether 
one  hundred  and  twelve  subjects  contributed  to  the  study.  These 
included  twenty  criminal  leaders  from  the  Illinois  State  Peniten- 
tiary at  Joliet,  Illinois;  twenty  criminal  followers  from  the 
Illinois  State  Penitentiary  at  Joliet,  Illinois;  twenty  noncom- 
missioned oflScers  from  Fort  Sheridan,  Illinois;  twenty  privates 
from  Fort  Sheridan,  Illinois;  sixteen  student  leaders  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  sixteen  student  followers  from  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

Twelve  psychological  tests  were  given  these  subjects  from 
which  twenty-seven  scores  were  obtained.  The  tests  were  the 
following : 
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1.  Aggressiveness  Mottoes  Test. 

2.  Downey  Motor   Impulsion   Test. 

3.  Downey  Motor  Inhibition  Test. 

4.  Downey  Resistance  to  Opposition  Test. 

5.  Thurstone  Intelligence  Test.   No.  4. 

6.  Kent-Rosanoff  Association  Test. 

7.  A  Rating  Scale. 

8.  Line   Test  of   Suggestibility. 

9.  Moore-Rice  Questionnaire. 

10.  Miinsterberg  Decision  Test. 

11.  Picture  Suggestibility  Test. 

12.  Tact  Mottoes  Test. 

All  of  the  above  except  four  are  standard  tests  more  or  less 
well  known  to  psychological  investigators.  The  other  four  (Num- 
bers 1,  7,  8,  and  12)  were  developed  by  the  investigator  for  the 
purposes  of  the  present  investigation.  They  are  not  described 
here  since  too  much  space  would  be  involved  and  since  they  may, 
in  the  near  future,  be  described  in  another  article. 

From  these  12  tests,  27  scores  were  obtained : 

Number  of 
Trait  Obtained  Scores 

1.  Aggressiveness     1 

2.  Self-confidence     3 

3.  Emotional   stability   1 

4.  Finality  of  judgment 4 

5.  Intelligence    1 

6.  Motor  impulsion 1 

7.  Motor  inhibition 1 

8.  Self-confidence    in    crises 1 

9.  Intellectual    honesty    1 

10.  Conservative  radical  tendency 1 

11.  Resistance   to    opposition 1 

12.  Suggestibility    4 

13.  Tact    1 

14.  Speed    of   decision 6 

Total     27 

Two  scores  on  self-confidence  were  obtained  from  Test  8 
and  one  from  Test  7.  The  mean  average  of  the  subject's  self- 
rating  on  the  rating  scale  (Test  7)  constituted  a  score  in  self- 
confidence.  The  subject's  time  estimate  and  the  ratio  between  the 
time  estimated  and  the  actual  time  required  were  the  two  self- 
confidence  scores  obtained  from  Test  8.  Finality  of  judgment 
scores  were  obtained  from  Tests  1,  7,  9,  and  12.  In  each  case  the 
time  taken  for  corrections  constituted  the  finality  of  judgment 
score. 

The  suggestibility  scores  were  obtained  from  Tests  7,  8,  9, 
and  11.  In  each  of  these  tests  a  situation  was  set  up  in  which  the 
subject  was  subjected  to  suggestion,  and  scores  were  obtained 
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measuring  the  degree  of  his  suggestibility.  The  speed  of  decision 
scores  were  obtained  from  Tests  1,  7,  8,  9,  10,  and  12.  In  each  of 
these  tests  subjects  were  required  to  make  decisions  of  one  sort 
or  another,  and  the  number  of  seconds  taken  by  the  subject  to 
arrive  at  the  necessary  decision  constituted  the  speed  of  decision 
score.  Time  was  recorded  by  the  investigator  upon  a  stop  watch 
without  the  subject's  knowledge. 

When  the  results  of  all  of  these  tests  were  compared  by  the 
probable  error  of  difference  of  means  method,  answers  to  the 
three  experimental  questions  were  discovered  to  be  the  following : 

Question  1.  Do  the  tests  used  in  this  investigation  differ 
between  leaders  compared  to  their  followers  and  thus  set  up  a 
constellation  of  traits  for  each  group  of  leaders'?  The  tests  did 
differentiate  between  leaders  compared  to  their  followers,  and  a 
constellation  of  traits  was  discovered  for  each  group  of  leaders 
as  follows : 

Criminal  leaders: 

1.  Self-confidence:  Criminal  leaders  rate  themselves  appre- 
ciably higher  than  do  their  followers  on  a  self -rating  form. 

2.  Emotional  Stability:  Criminal  leaders  give  an  appre- 
ciably larger  number  of  unstable  responses  than  do  their  fol- 
lowers to  the  Kent-Rosanoff  Association  Test. 

3.  Finality  of  Judgment:  Criminal  leaders  take  an  appre- 
ciably shorter  period  of  time  than  do  their  followers  to  determine 
whether  or  not  their  decisions  shall  stand  after  they  have 
responded  to  a  questionnaire  seeking  to  measure  radical 
tendency, 

4.  Finality  of  Judgment:  Criminal  leaders  take  an  appre- 
ciably shorter  period  of  time  than  do  their  followers  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  their  decisions  shall  stand  after  they  have 
arranged  in  order  a  set  of  mottoes  about  tact. 

5.  Motor  Impulsion :  Criminal  leaders  score  appreciably  low- 
er on  the  Downey  Motor  Impulsion  Test  than  do  their  followers. 

6.  Self-Control  in  Crisis :  Criminal  leaders  make  an  appre- 
ciably larger  number  of  errors  on  the  Munsterberg  Test  than  do 
their  followers. 

7.  Suggestibility:  Criminal  leaders  make  an  appreciably 
fewer  number  of  changes  under  suggestion  than  do  their  fol- 
lowers on  a  questionnaire  seeking  to  measure  radical  tendency. 

8.  Speed  of  Decision :   Criminal  leaders  take  an  appreciably 
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shorter  period  of  time  to  arrange  a  set  of  mottoes  about  tact  (the 
first  time)  than  do  their  followers. 

9.  Speed  of  Decision:  Criminal  leaders  take  an  appre- 
ciably shorter  period  of  time  to  call  out  the  length  of  lines  on  a 
pack  of  seventy  cards  than  do  their  followers. 

10.  Speed  of  Decision:  Criminal  leaders  take  an  appre- 
ciably shorter  period  of  time  to  answer  a  questionnaire  than  do 
their  followers. 

11.  Speed  of  Decision:  Criminal  leaders  take  an  appre- 
ciably shorter  period  of  time  to  arrange  a  set  of  mottoes  about 
aggressiveness  (the  first  time)  than  do  their  followers. 

Noncomviissioned  officer's : 

1.  Self-confidence:  Noncommissioned  officers  rate  them- 
selves appreciably  higher  than  do  their  followers  on  a  self-rating 
form. 

2.  Finality  of  Judgment :  Noncommissioned  officers  take  an 
appreciably  shorter  period  of  time  than  do  their  followers  to 
determine  whether  or  not  their  decisions  shall  stand  after  they 
have  responded  to  a  questionnaire  seeking  to  measure  radical 
tendency. 

3.  Finality  of  Judgment :  Noncommissioned  officers  take  an 
appreciably  shorter  period  of  time  than  their  followers  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  their  decisions  shall  stand  after  they  have 
rated  themselves  on  a  rating  form. 

4.  Intelligence:  Noncommissioned  officers  have  an  appre- 
ciably higher  degree  of  intelligence  than  their  followers  as  meas- 
ured by  the  Thurstone  Intelligence  Test  Number  Four. 

5.  Motor  Impulsion :  Noncommissioned  officers  score  appre- 
ciably higher  on  the  Downey  Motor  Impulsion  Test  than  do  their 
followers. 

6.  Motor  Inhibition:  Noncommissioned  officers  score  ap- 
preciably higher  on  the  Downey  Motor  Inhibition  Test  than  do 
their  followers. 

7.  Resistance  to  Opposition:  Noncommissioned  officers 
score  appreciably  higher  on  the  Downey  Resistance  to  Opposi- 
tion Test  than  do  their  followers. 

8.  Suggestibility:  Noncommissioned  officers  make  an  ap- 
preciably larger  number  of  overestimations  on  the  length  of  lines 
under  suggestion  than  do  their  followers. 

9.  Speed  of  Decision:    Noncommissioned  officers  take  an 
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appreciably  shorter  period  of  time  to  arrange  a  set  of  mottoes 
about  tact  (the  first  time)  than  do  their  followers. 

10.  Speed  of  Decision:  Noncommissioned  officers  take  an 
appreciably  shorter  period  of  time  to  answer  the  questions  on  a 
questionnaire  designed  to  measure  radical  tendency  than  do  their 
followers. 

11.  Speed  of  Decision:  Noncommissioned  officers  take  an 
appreciably  shorter  period  of  time  to  complete  the  Munsterberg 
Test  than  do  their  followers. 

12.  Speed  of  Decision:  Noncommissioned  officers  take  an 
appreciably  shorter  period  of  time  to  arrange  a  set  of  mottoes 
about  aggressiveness  (the  first  time)  than  do  their  followers. 

Student  leaders: 

1.  Aggressiveness:  Student  leaders  prefer  an  appreciably 
larger  number  of  aggressive  mottoes  as  guides  to  action  than  do 
their  followers. 

2.  Self-coniidence :  Student  leaders  give  an  appreciably 
shorter  estimation  of  the  time  required  to  do  a  given  job,  i.e., 
estimating  lines  on  seventy  cards,  than  do  their  followers. 

3.  Self -confidence :  The  ratio  between  the  estimate  given 
and  the  time  required  to  do  a  given  job,  i.e.,  estimating  lines  on 
seventy  cards,  is  appreciably  lower  for  student  leaders  than  for 
their  followers. 

4.  Self-confidence:  Student  leaders  rate  themselves  appre- 
ciably higher  than  do  their  followers  on  a  self-rating  form. 

5.  Finality  of  Judgment:  Student  leaders  take  an  appre- 
ciably shorter  period  of  time  than  do  their  followers  to  determine 
whether  or  not  their  decisions  shall  stand  after  they  have 
arranged  in  order  a  set  of  mottoes  about  aggressiveness. 

6.  Finality  of  Judgment:  Student  leaders  take  an  appre- 
ciably shorter  period  of  time  than  do  their  followers  to  determine 
whether  or  not  their  decisions  shall  stand  after  they  have  re- 
sponded to  a  questionnaire  seeking  to  measure  radical  tendency. 

7.  Finality  of  Judgment:  Student  leaders  take  an  appre- 
ciably shorter  period  of  time  than  their  followers  to  determine 
whether  or  not  their  decisions  shall  stand  after  they  have  rated 
themselves  on  a  rating  form. 

8.  Motor  Impulsion :  Student  leaders  score  appreciably  high- 
er on  the  Downey  Motor  Impulsion  Test  than  do  their  followers. 

9.  Radical  Tendency:    Student  leaders  score  lower  than 
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their  followers  on  a  radical  tendency  questionnaire,  which  the 
authors  of  the  questionnaire  interpret  as  a  conservative  tendency. 

10.  Suggestibility:  Student  leaders  make  an  appreciably 
fewer  number  of  changes  under  suggestion  than  do  their  fol- 
lowers on  a  questionnaire  seeking  to  measure  radical  tendency. 

11.  Speed  of  Decision :  Student  leaders  take  an  appreciably 
shorter  period  of  time  to  arrange  a  set  of  mottoes  about  tact  (the 
first  time)  than  do  their  followers. 

12.  Speed  of  Decision:  Student  leaders  take  an  appre- 
ciably shorter  period  of  time  to  call  out  the  length  of  lines  on  a 
pack  of  seventy  cards  than  do  their  followers. 

13.  Speed  of  Decision :  Student  leaders  take  an  appreciably 
shorter  period  of  time  to  answer  a  questionnaire  seeking  to 
measure  radical  tendency  than  do  their  followers. 

14.  Speed  of  Decision :  Student  leaders  take  an  appreciably 
shorter  period  of  time  to  arrange  a  set  of  mottoes  about  aggres- 
siveness  (the  first  time)  than  do  their  followers. 

Question  2.  What  traits  do  the  tests  demonstrate  to  be  com- 
mon to  all  three  groups  of  leaders  ?  The  following  six  traits  were 
demonstrated  to  be  held  in  common  by  all  three  groups  of  leaders : 

1.  Self-confidence  as  measured  by  a  rating  scale. 

2.  Motor  impulsion  as  measured  by  the  Downey  Test. 

3.  Finality  of  Judgment  as  measured  by  the  Moore-Rice  Ques- 
tionnaire. 

4.  Speed  of  decision  as  measured  by  Aggressiveness   Mottoes 
Test. 

5.  Speed  of  decision  as  measured  by  the  Moore-Rice  Question- 
naire. 

6.  Speed  of  decision  as  measured  by  the  Tact  Motto  Test. 

Question  3.  Do  the  test  results  produce  enough  evidence  to 
make  it  possible  to  call  any  traits  general  traits  of  leadership, 
i.e.,  traits  com,mon  to  all  leaders  in  all  situations?  At  the  out- 
set of  this  investigation  three  assumptions  were  made  and  stated. 
These  three  assumptions  led  to  the  formulation  of  three  experi- 
mental questions,  two  of  which  have  already  been  canvassed, 
and  the  third  of  which  is  stated  above.  That  this  third  experi- 
mental question  may  be  the  more  adequately  surveyed,  the 
assumption  underlying  it  is  being  stated  here  again : 

Traits  common  to  all  leader  constellations  may  reasonably 
be  called  general  traits  of  leadership,  i.e.,  traits  common  to  all 
leaders  in  all  situations. 

The  most  significant  words  in  this  assumption  are  the  two 
adjectives  all.   Similarly,  the  nub  of  question  three  is  the  same 
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adjective.  It  has  been  demonstrated  in  answering  experimental 
question  two  that  in  the  three  leadership  situations  studied,  six 
traits  are  held  in  common  by  the  three  sets  of  leaders.  The  ques- 
tion immediately  arises  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  possible  to 
generalize  from  these  three  leadership  groups  to  all  leadership 
situations.  And  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  generalization  is  impos- 
sible. Since  but  three  groups  of  leaders  have  been  studied,  it 
would  be  presumptuous  to  assume  that  the  results  secured  from 
them  apply  to  all  leaders  in  all  face-to-face  situations.  It  can 
merely  be  said,  first,  that  these  six  traits  are  general  traits  of 
leadership  in  the  three  leadership  situations  studied,  and,  second, 
that  they  become  suggestive  for  further  investigations  in  leader- 
ship. It  may  be  that  all  leaders  in  all  situations  do  have  these 
six  traits  in  common,  but  before  one  may  so  conclude,  a  great 
deal  of  further  experimentation  must  be  undertaken  with  a  much 
larger  number  of  leader  groups. 

At  this  point  it  would  be  possible  to  put  a  period  to  the 
research  being  reported  and  to  leave  the  data  for  some  future 
investigator  who  might  check  them  with  a  larger  number  of 
leaders  in  a  larger  number  of  leadership  situations.  One  other 
step  remains,  however,  to  be  taken,  a  step  which  may  have  a 
bearing  of  importance  upon  the  theoretical  assumptions  under- 
lying future  work  in  this  field. 

It  will  be  observed  that  three  of  the  six  traits  held  in  com- 
mon by  the  three  groups  of  leaders  are  labelled  speed  of  decision. 
In  the  judgment  of  the  investigator  there  also  exists  a  close  rela- 
tionship between  finality  of  judgment  and  speed  of  decision.  Of 
the  six  traits  held  in  common,  therefore,  but  two,  as  measured 
by  the  rating  scale,  do  not  seem  to  be  allied  to  making  speedy 
decisions.  The  question  therefore  arose  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
common  factor  runs  throughout  these  six  traits  isolated  as  com- 
mon to  the  three  groups  of  leaders.  What  this  general  factor  is, 
it  is  not  possible  to  say,  but,  as  pointed  out  above,  it  very  likely 
bears  some  relationship  to  speed  of  decision  although  the  presence 
of  the  traits  called  self-confidence  and  motor  impulsion  makes 
it  impossible  so  to  judge  from  the  experimentation  carried  on  to 
date.  However,  it  may  be  concluded  at  this  writing  that : 

1.  Six  traits  have  been  isolated  which  are  common  to  the  three 
groups  of  leaders  studied. 

2.  These  six  traits  are  all  related  to  an  undefined  general 
factor  which  has  been  discovered  by  means  of  the  Spearman 
Two-Factor  Analysis. 


Z>  The  Business  Executive:  The  Psychodynamics  of  a  Social  Role 


William  E.  Henry 

Reprinted  from  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  1949,  54, 
286-291,  with  permission  of  the  author  and  the  University 
of  Chicago  Press.  Modern  business  executives  have  in 
common  many  personality  characteristics,  w^hich  are  a 
reflection  partly  of  the  socially  stereotyped  conception  of 
the  businessman  and  partly  of  some  underlying  similari- 
ties of  personality  structure.  The  successful  executive 
repi'esents  a  crystallization  of  many  of  the  attitudes  and 
values  generally  accepted  by  middle-class  American  so- 
ciety. Acquisitiveness  and  achievement,  self-directedness 
and  independent  thought,  are  in  this  group  counterbal- 
anced by  uncertainty,  constant  activity,  the  continual  fear 
.  of  losing  ground,  and  the  inability  to  be  introspectively 
casual. 

The  business  executive  is  a  central  figure  in  the  economic 
and  social  life  of  the  United  States.  His  direction  of  business 
enterprise  and  his  participation  in  informal  social  groupings 
give  him  a  significant  place  in  community  life.  In  both  its  eco- 
nomic and  its  social  aspects  the  role  of  the  business  executive  is 
sociologically  a  highly  visible  one.  It  has  clearly  definable  limits 
and  characteristics  known  to  the  general  public.  These  charac- 
teristics indicate  the  function  of  the  business  executive  in  the 
social  structure,  define  the  behavior  expected  of  the  individual 
executive,  and  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  selection  of  the  novice. 

Social  pressure  plus  the  constant  demands  of  the  business 
organization  of  which  he  is  a  part  direct  the  behavior  of  the 
executive  into  the  mold  appropriate  to  the  defined  role.  "Suc- 
cess" is  the  name  applied  to  the  wholehearted  adoption  of  the 
role.  The  individual  behaves  in  the  manner  dictated  by  the 
society,  and  society  rewards  the  individual  with  "success"  if  his 
behavior  conforms  to  the  role.  It  would  punish  him  with  "fail- 
ure" should  he  deviate  from  it. 

Participation  in  this  role,  however,  is  not  a  thing  apart  from 
the  personality  of  the  individual.  It  is  not  a  game  that  the  person 
is  playing ;  it  is  the  way  of  behaving  and  thinking  that  he  knows 
best,  that  he  finds  rewarding,  and  in  which  he  believes.    Thus 
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the  role  as  socially  defined  has  its  counterpart  in  personality 
structure.  To  some  extent,  too,  the  personality  structure  is 
reshaped  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  social  role.  The  extent  to 
which  such  reshaping  of  the  adult  personality  is  possible,  how- 
ever, seems  limited.  An  initial  selection  process  occurs  which 
reduces  the  amount  of  time  involved  in  teaching  the  appropriate 
behavior.  Persons  whose  personality  structure  is  most  readily 
adaptable  to  this  particular  role  tend  to  be  selected,  whereas 
those  whose  personality  is  not  already  partially  akin  are  rejected. 

This  paper  describes  the  personality  communalities  of  a 
group  of  successful  business  executives.  The  research  upon 
which  it  is  based  explored  the  general  importance  of  personality 
structure  in  the  selection  of  executive  personnel.  Many  aptitude 
tests  have  been  employed  in  industry  to  decrease  the  risk 
involved  in  the  hiring  of  untried  personnel  and  to  assist  in  their 
placement.  These  tests  have  been  far  less  effective  in  the  selec- 
tion of  high-level  executive  personnel  than  in  the  selection  of 
clerical  and  other  non-administrative  persons.  Many  business 
executives  have  found  that  persons  of  unquestioned  high  intelli- 
gence often  turn  out  to  be  ineffective  when  placed  in  positions 
of  increased  responsibility.  The  reasons  for  their  failure  lie  in 
their  social  relationships.  No  really  effective  means  has  yet  been 
found  to  clarify  and  predict  this  area  of  executive  functioning. 
It  is  to  this  problem  that  our  research  was  directed. 

From  the  research  it  became  clear  that  the  "successful" 
business  executives  studied  had  many  personality  characteristics 
in  common.  (It  was  equally  clear  that  an  absence  of  these  char- 
acteristics was  coincident  with  "failure"  within  the  organiza- 
tion.) This  personality  constellation  might  be  thought  of  as  the 
minimal  requirement  for  "success"  within  our  present  business 
system  and  as  the  psychodynamic  motivation  of  persons  in  this 
occupation.  Individual  uniqueness  in  personality  was  clearly 
present;  but,  despite  these  unique  aspects,  all  executives  had  in 
common  this  personality  pattern. 

Achievement  Desires 

Successful  executives  show  high  drive  and  achievement 
desire.  They  conceive  of  themselves  as  hard-working  and  achieve- 
ing  persons  who  must  accomplish  in  order  to  be  happy.  The 
areas  in  which  they  do  their  work  are  clearly  different,  but  each 
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feels  this  drive  for  accomplishment.  This  should  be  distinguished 
from  a  type  of  pseudo-achievement  drive  in  which  the  glory 
of  the  end  product  alone  is  stressed.  The  person  with  this  latter 
type  of  drive,  seldom  found  in  the  successful  executives,  looks 
to  the  future  in  terms  of  the  glory  it  will  provide  him  and  of  the 
projects  that  he  will  have  completed — as  opposed  to  the  achieve- 
ment drive  of  the  successful  executive,  which  looks  more  toward 
the  sheer  accomplishment  of  the  work  itself.  The  successful 
business  leader  gets  much  satisfaction  from  doing  rather  than 
from  merely  contemplating  the  completed  product.  To  some 
extent  this  is  the  difference  between  the  dreamer  and  the  doer. 
It  is  not  that  the  successful  executives  do  not  have  an  over-all 
goal  in  mind  or  that  they  do  not  derive  satisfaction  from  the  con- 
templation of  future  ease  or  that  they  do  not  gain  pleasure  from 
prestige.  Far  more  real  to  them,  however,  is  the  continual  stimu- 
lation that  derives  from  the  pleasure  of  immediate  accomplish- 
ment. 

Mobility  Drive 

All  successful  executives  have  strong  mobility  drives.  They 
feel  the  necessity  of  moving  continually  upward  and  of  accumu- 
lating the  rewards  of  increased  accomplishment.  For  some  the 
sense  of  successful  mobility  comes  through  the  achievement  of 
competence  on  the  job.  These  men  struggle  for  increased  respon- 
sibility and  derive  a  strong  feeling  of  satisfaction  from  the  com- 
pletion of  a  task.  Finished  work  and  newly  gained  competence 
provide  them  with  their  sense  of  continued  mobility. 

A  second  group  relies  more  upon  the  social  prestige  of 
increased  status  in  their  home  communities  or  within  the  organi- 
zational hierarchy.  Competence  in  work  is  of  value  and  at  times 
crucial.  But  the  satisfactions  of  the  second  group  come  from  the 
social  reputation,  not  from  the  personal  feeling  that  necessary 
work  has  been  well  done.  Both  types  of  mobility  drive  are  highly 
motivating.  The  zeal  and  energy  put  into  the  job  is  equal  in  both 
instances.  The  distinction  appears  in  the  kinds  of  work  which 
the  men  find  interesting.  For  the  first  group  the  primary  factor 
is  the  nature  of  the  work  itself — is  it  challenging,  is  it  necessary, 
is  it  interesting?  For  the  second  group  the  crucial  factor  is  its 
relation  to  their  goals  of  status  mobility — is  it  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  increased  prestige,  is  it  appropriate  to  their  present 
position,  what  would  other  people  think  of  them  if  they  did  it? 
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The  Idea  of  Authority 

The  successful  executive  posits  authority  as  a  controlling 
but  helpful  relationship  to  superiors.  He  looks  to  his  superiors 
as  persons  of  more  advanced  training  and  experience,  whom  he 
can  consult  on  special  problems  and  who  issue  to  him  certain 
guiding  directives.  He  does  not  see  the  authorities  in  his  environ- 
ment as  destructive  or  prohibiting  forces. 

Those  executives  who  view  authority  as  a  prohibiting  and 
destructive  force  have  difficulty  relating  themselves  to  superiors 
and  resent  their  authority  over  them.  They  are  either  unable  to 
work  smoothly  with  superiors  or  indirectly  and  unconsciously 
do  things  to  obstruct  the  work  of  their  bosses  or  to  assert  their 
independence  unnecessarily. 

It  is  of  interest  that  to  these  men  the  dominant  crystalliza- 
tion of  attitudes  about  authority  is  toward  superior  and  toward 
subordinates,  rather  than  toward  self.  This  implies  that  most 
crucial  in  their  concept  of  authority  is  the  view  of  being  a  part 
of  a  wider  and  more  final  authority  system.  In  contrast,  a  few 
executives  of  the  "self-made,"  driving-type  characteristic  of  the 
past  of  business  enterprise  maintain  a  specific  concept  of  author- 
ity with  regard  to  self.  They  are  the  men  who  almost  always 
forge  their  own  frontiers,  who  are  unable  to  operate  within  any- 
one else's  framework,  and  to  whom  cooperation  and  teamwork 
are  foreign  concepts.  To  these  men  the  ultimate  authority  is  in 
themselves,  and  their  image  does  not  include  the  surrounding 
area  of  shared  or  delegated  power. 

Organization  and  Its  Implications 

While  executives  who  are  successful  vary  considerably  in 
their  intelligence-test  ratings,  all  of  them  have  a  high  degree 
of  ability  to  organize  unstructured  situations  and  to  see  the  im- 
plications of  their  organization.  This  implies  that  they  have  the 
ability  to  take  several  seemingly  isolated  events  or  facts  and  to 
see  relationships  that  exist  between  them.  Further,  they  are 
interested  in  looking  into  the  future  and  are  concerned  with  pre- 
dicting the  outcome  of  their  decisions  and  actions. 

This  ability  to  organize  often  results  in  a  forced  organiza- 
tion, however.  Even  though  some  situations  arise  with  which 
they  feel  unfamiliar  and  are  unable  to  cope,  they  still  force  an 
organization   upon  it.  Thus  they  bring  it  into  the   sphere   of 
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familiarity.  This  tendency  operates  partially  as  a  mold,  as  a 
pattern  into  which  new  or  unfamiliar  experiences  are  fitted.  This 
means,  of  course,  that  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  rely  upon 
techniques  that  they  know  will  work  and  to  resist  situations 
which  do  not  readily  fit  this  mold. 

Decisiveness 

Decisiveness  is  a  further  trait  of  this  group.  This  does  not 
imply  the  popular  idea  of  the  executive  making  quick  and  final 
decisions  in  rapid-fire  succession,  although  this  seems  to  be  true 
of  some  of  the  executives.  More  crucial,  however,  is  an  ability 
to  come  to  a  decision  among  several  alternative  courses  of  action 
— whether  it  be  done  on  the  spot  or  after  detailed  consideration. 
Very  seldom  does  this  ability  fail.  While  less  competent  and  well- 
organized  individuals  may  become  flustered  and  operate  inefii- 
ciently  in  certain  spots,  most  of  these  men  force  their  way  to  a 
conclusion.  Nothing  is  too  difficult  for  them  to  tackle  and  at  least 
try  to  solve.  When  poorly  directed  and  not  modified  by  proper 
judgment,  this  attitude  may  be  more  a  handicap  than  a  help. 
That  is  to  say,  this  trait  remains  in  operation  and  results  in 
decision-making  action  regardless  of  the  reasonableness  of  the 
decision  or  its  reality  in  terms  of  related  facts.  The  loss  of  this 
trait  (usually  found  only  in  cases  in  which  some  more  profound 
personality  change  has  also  occurred)  is  one  of  the  most  disas- 
trous for  the  executive :  his  superiors  become  apprehensive  about 
him.  This  suggests  an  interesting  relationship  to  the  total  execu- 
tive constellation.  The  role  demands  conviction  and  certainty. 
Whenever  a  junior  executive  loses  this  quality  of  decisiveness,  he 
seems  to  pass  out  of  the  socially  defined  role.  The  weakening  of 
other  aspects  of  the  ideal  executive  constellation  can  be  readily 
reintegrated  into  the  total  constellation.  The  questioning  of  the 
individual's  certainty  and  decisiveness,  however,  results  in  a 
weakening  of  the  entire  constellation  and  tends  to  be  punished 
by  superiors. 

Strong  Self-Structure 

One  way  of  differentiating  between  people  is  in  the  relative 
strength  or  weakness  of  their  notions  of  self -identity,  their  self- 
structure.  Some  persons  lack  definiteness  and  are  easily  influ- 
enced by  outside  pressures.  Some,  such  as  these  executives,  are 
firm  and  well-defined  in  their  sense  of  self-identity.   They  know 
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what  they  are  and  what  they  want  and  have  well-developed 
techniques  for  getting  what  they  want.  The  things  they  want 
and  the  techniques  for  getting  them  are,  of  course,  quite  differ- 
ent for  each  individual,  but  this  strength  and  firmness  is  a  com- 
mon and  necessary  characteristic.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  too 
great  a  sense  of  self-dignity  leads  to  rigidity  and  inflexibility; 
and,  while  some  of  these  executives  could  genuinely  be  accused 
of  this,  in  general  they  maintain  considerable  flexibility  and 
adaptability  within  the  framework  of  their  desires  and  within 
the  often  rather  narrow  possibilities  of  their  own  business 
organization. 

Activity  and  Aggression 

The  executive  is  essentially  an  active,  striving,  aggressive 
person.  His  underlying  motivations  are  active  and  aggressive — 
not  necessarily  is  he  aggressive  and  hostile  overtly  in  his  deal- 
ings with  other  people.  This  activity  and  aggressiveness  are 
always  well  channeled  into  work  or  struggles  for  status  and 
prestige — which  implies  a  constant  need  to  keep  moving,  to  do 
something,  to  be  active.  This  does  not  mean  that  they  are  always 
in  bodily  movement  and  moving  physically  from  place  to  place 
(though  this  is  often  true)  but  rather  that  they  are  mentally 
and  emotionally  alert  and  active.  This  constant  motivator  unfor- 
tunately cannot  be  shut  off.  It  may  be  part  of  the  reason  why 
so  many  executives  find  themselves  unable  to  take  vacations  at 
leisure  or  to  stop  worrying  about  already  solved  problems. 

Apprehension  and  the  Fear  of  Failure 
If  one  is  continually  active  and  always  trying  to  solve 
problems  and  arrive  at  decisions,  any  inability  to  do  so  success- 
fully may  well  result  in  feelings  of  frustration.  This  seems  to 
be  true  of  the  executives.  In  spite  of  their  firmness  of  character 
and  their  drive  to  activity,  they  also  harbor  a  rather  pervasive 
feeling  that  they  may  not  really  succeed  and  be  able  to  do  the 
things  they  want  to  do.  It  is  not  implied  that  this  sense  of  frus- 
tration comes  only  from  their  immediate  business  experience. 
It  seems  far  more  likely  to  be  a  feeling  of  long  standing  within 
them  and  to  be  only  accentuated  and  reinforced  by  their  present 
business  experience. 

This  sense  of  the  perpetually  unattained  is  an  integral  part 
of  this  constellation  and  is  part  of  its  dilemma.  It  means  that 
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there  is  always  some  place  to  go,  but  no  defined  point  at  which  to 
stop.  The  executive  is  "self-propelled"  and  needs  to  keep  moving 
always  and  to  see  another  goal  ever  ahead,  which  also  suggests 
that  cessation  of  mobility  and  of  struggling  for  new  achieve- 
ments will  be  accompanied  by  an  inversion  of  this  constant 
energy.  The  person  whose  mobility  is  blocked,  either  by  his  own 
limitations  or  by  those  of  the  social  system,  finds  this  energy 
diverted  into  other  channels.  Psychosomatic  symptoms,  the  en- 
largement of  interpersonal  dissatisfactions,  and  the  development 
of  rationalized  compulsive  and/or  paranoid-like  defenses  may 
reflect  the  redirection  of  this  potent  energy  demand. 

Strong  Reality  Orientation 

Successful  executives  are  strongly  oriented  to  immediate 
realities  and  their  implications.  They  are  directly  interested  in 
the  practical,  the  immediate,  and  the  direct.  This  is,  of  course, 
generally  good  for  the  immediate  business  situation,  though  the 
executive  with  an  overdeveloped  sense  of  reality  may  cease  to 
be  a  man  of  vision;  for  a  man  of  vision  must  get  above  reality 
to  plan  and  even  dream  about  future  possibilities.  In  addition, 
a  too  strong  sense  of  reality,  when  the  realities  are  not  in  tune 
with  ambitions,  may  lead  to  a  conviction  that  reality  is  frus- 
trating and  unpleasant.  This  happens  to  many  executives  who 
find  progress  and  promotion  too  slow  for  their  drives.  The 
result  is  often  a  restlessness  rather  than  an  activity,  frigidness 
rather  than  a  well-channeled  aggression,  and  a  lack  of  ease  that 
may  well  disrupt  many  of  their  usual  interpersonal  relations. 

The  Nature  of  Their  Interpersonal  Relations 

In  general  the  mobile  and  successful  executive  looks  to  his 
superiors  with  a  feeling  of  personal  attachment  and  tends  to 
identify  himself  with  them.  His  superior  represents  for  him  a 
symbol  of  his  own  achievement  and  desires,  and  he  tends  to 
identify  himself  with  these  traits  in  those  who  have  achieved 
more.  He  is  very  responsive  to  his  superiors — the  nature  of  this 
responsiveness,  of  course,  depends  on  his  other  feelings,  his 
ideas  of  authority,  and  the  extent  to  which  he  feels  frustrated. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  looks  to  his  subordinates  in  a  detached 
and  impersonal  way,  seeing  them  as  "doers  of  work"  rather  than 
as  people.  He  treats  them  impersonally,  with  no  real  feeling  of 
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being  akin  to  them  or  of  having  deep  interest  in  them  as  persons. 
It  is  as  though  he  viewed  his  subordinates  as  representatives  of 
things  he  has  left  behind,  both  factually  and  emotionally.  Still 
uncertain  of  his  next  forward  step,  he  cannot  afford  to  become 
personally  identified  or  emotionally  involved  with  the  past.  The 
only  direction  of  his  emotional  energy  that  is  real  to  him  is  up- 
ward and  toward  the  symbols  of  that  upward  interest,  his 
superiors. 

This  does  not  mean  that  he  is  cold  and  that  he  treats  all 
subordinates  casually.  In  fact  he  tends  to  be  generally  sympa- 
thetic with  many  of  them.  This  element  of  sympathy  with  sub- 
ordinates is  most  apparent  when  the  subordinates  show  person- 
ality traits  that  are  most  like  those  of  the  superior.  Thus  the 
superior  is  able  to  take  pride  in  certain  successful  young  persons 
without  at  the  same  time  feeling  an  equal  interest  in  all  sub- 
ordinates. 

The  Attitude  Toward  His  Own  Parents 

In  a  sense  the  successful  executive  is  a  "man  who  has  left 
home."  He  feels  and  acts  as  though  he  were  on  his  own,  as 
though  his  emotional  ties  and  obligations  to  his  parents  were 
severed.  It  seems  to  be  most  crucial  that  he  has  not  retained 
resentment  of  his  parents,  but  has  rather  simply  broken  their 
emotional  hold  on  him  and  been  left  psychologically  free  to  make 
his  own  decisions.  We  have  found  those  who  have  not  broken  this 
tie  to  be  either  too  dependent  upon  their  superiors  in  the  work 
situation  or  to  be  resentful  of  their  supervision  (depending,  of 
course,  upon  whether  they  are  still  bound  to  their  parents  or  are 
still  actively  fighting  against  them). 

In  general  we  find  the  relationship  to  the  mother  to  have 
been  the  most  clearly  broken  tie.  The  tie  to  the  father  remains 
positive  in  the  sense  that  he  views  the  father  as  a  helpful  but  not 
restraining  figure.  Those  men  who  still  feel  a  strong  emotional 
tie  to  the  mother  have  systematically  had  difficulty  in  the  busi- 
ness situation.  This  residual  emotional  tie  seems  contradictory 
to  the  necessary  attitude  of  activity,  progress,  and  channeled 
aggression.  The  tie  to  the  father,  however,  must  remain  positive 
— as  the  emotional  counterpart  of  the  admired  and  more  success- 
ful male  figure.  Without  this  image,  struggle  for  success  seems 
difficult. 
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The  Nature  of  Dependency  Feelings 
and  Concentrations  upon  Self 

A  special  problem  in  differentiating  the  type  of  generally 
successful  executive  is  the  nature  of  his  dependency  feelings.  It 
was  pointed  out  above  that  the  dependency  upon  the  mother- 
image  must  be  eliminated.  For  those  executives  who  work  within 
the  framework  of  a  large  organization  in  which  cooperation  and 
group-and-company  loyalty  are  necessities,  there  must  remain 
feelings  of  dependency  upon  the  father-image  and  a  need  to 
operate  within  an  established  framework.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  activity-aggression  need  cannot  operate  or  that  the  indi- 
vidual is  not  decisive  and  self-directional.  It  means  only  that  he 
is  so  within  the  framework  of  an  already  established  set  of 
over-all  goals.  For  most  executives  this  over-all  framework 
provides  a  needed  guidance  and  allows  them  to  concentrate  upon 
their  achievement  and  work  demands  with  only  minimal  concern 
for  the  policy-making  of  the  entire  organization.  For  those 
executives  who  prefer  complete  independence  and  who  are  unable 
to  work  within  a  framework  established  by  somebody  else,  the 
element  of  narcissism  is  much  higher  and  their  feelings  of  loyalty 
are  only  to  themselves  rather  than  to  a  father-image  or  its 
impersonal  counterpart  in  company  policy.  These  feelings  differ- 
entiate the  executives  who  can  cooperate  with  others  and  who 
can  promote  the  over-all  policy  of  a  company  from  those  who 
must  be  the  whole  show  themselves.  Clearly  there  are  situations 
in  which  the  person  highly  concentrated  upon  self  and  with  little 
feeling  of  dependency  loyalty  is  of  great  value.  But  he  should  be 
distinguished  in  advance  and  be  placed  only  in  situations  in  which 
these  traits  are  useful. 

The  successful  executive  represents  a  crystallization  of 
many  of  the  attitudes  and  values  generally  accepted  by  middle- 
class  American  society.  The  value  of  accumulation  and  achieve- 
ment, of  self-directedness  and  independent  thought  and  their 
rewards  in  prestige  and  status  and  property,  are  found  in  this 
group.  But  they  also  pay  the  price  of  holding  these  values  and 
of  profiting  from  them.  Uncertainty,  constant  activity,  the  con- 
tinual fear  of  losing  ground,  the  inability  to  be  introspectively 
leisurely,  the  ever  present  fear  of  failure,  and  the  artificial  limi- 
tations put  upon  their  emotionalized  interpersonal  relations — 
these  are  some  of  the  costs  of  this  role. 


3>  Consistency  of  Individual  Leadership  Position 
In  Small  Groups  of  Varying  Membership 

Grohom  B.  Bell  and  Robert  L.  French 

Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psy- 
chology, 1950,  45,  764-767,  with  permission  of  the  authors  ,  ' 
and  the  American  Psychological  Association,  Inc.  The 
situational  approach  to  leadership  would  assume  little 
consistency  for  one  individual  taking  the  leader  role  while 
the  personality  or  trait  approach  would  assume  consistent 
leadership  status  from  one  group  to  another.  The  authors 
demonstrate  that  leadership  status  was  consistent  despite 
varying  group  membership. 

Recent  formulations  of  leadership  behavior  have  accepted 
the  general  principle  that  leadership  depends  upon  the  situation 
as  well  as  upon  the  personality  of  the  leader  or  potential  leader 
(1,  2,  5,  6,  7).  Among  the  types  of  situational  factors  which 
might  be  assumed  to  be  important  for  leadership  status  and 
behavior  are:  the  nature  of  the  group  problem,  the  personal 
characteristics  of  group  members,  the  character  of  the  group's 
organization,  and  the  external  influences  acting  upon  the  group. 
Concerning  the  effects  of  variations  in  these  factors,  we  have, 
however,  relatively  little  exact  information.  The  present  study 
deals  with  one  of  these  situational  factors,  the  individuals  com- 
prising the  group.  The  study  was  designed  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  individuals  maintain  consistent  leadership  status 
in  a  series  of  informal  discussion  groups  made  up  of  different 
members. 

Procedure 

The  Ss  were  25  male  volunteers  from  the  introductory  psy- 
chology course.  Except  for  one  pair,  they  were  unacquainted  at  the 
outset  of  the  experiment.  Over  a  period  of  six  weeks  each  S 
participated  in  six  five-man  discussions,  each  discussion  group 
including  four  other  men  whom  he  had  not  met  previously.  Thus, 
in  the  course  of  the  experiment,  each  S  appeared  once  and  only 
once  with  every  other  S,  This  arrangement,  shown  in  essentials 
in  Table  1,  required  a  total  of  30  group  sessions, 
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The  topic  for  discussion  at  each  meeting  was  a  problem  of 
adjustment  confronting  one  or  more  persons  of  college  age. 
Members  of  the  group  were  given  a  mimeographed  statement  of 
the  problem  in  the  form  of  a  short  case  history.  They  were  in- 
structed to  discuss  the  possible  solutions  open  to  the  person  con- 
cerned, arrive  at  agreement  as  to  what  he  should  do,  and  submit 
a  short  written  report  of  these  conclusions.  A  period  of  35 
minutes  was  allowed  to  accomplish  this. 

Six  problems  were  used,  a  different  one  for  each  week  of  the 
experiment,  or,  in  other  words,  for  each  appearance  of  a  given 
S.   The  problems  were,  very  briefly,  as  follows : 

Problem  I:  A  college  junior  acknowledges  the  wisdom 
of  his  extremely  dictatorial  father  but  rebels  against  his 
demands. 

Problem  II :  A  sophomore  from  a  religious,  small-town 
family  finds  that  acceptance  in  his  fraternity  depends  upon 
participation  in  activities  which  he  has  been  taught  to  regard 
as  immoral. 

Problem  III :  Jerry,  who  is  attempting  to  work  his  way 
through  college  and  medical  school  independently  of  his 
family,  wants  to  marry  Dottie,  but  will  not  consent  to  her 
working  to  help  out. 

Problem  IV:  On  finishing  high  school  Bruce  went  to 
work  to  earn  money  for  college,  and  soon  became  a  very 
successful  salesman.  When  he  had  accumulated  enough 
money,  he  asked  his  boss  for  a  leave  of  absence  to  go  to 
college,  but  was  turned  down  and  offered  a  better  job. 

Problem  V:  Norma  and  Joe  find,  even  after  separating 
for  a  year,  that  they  are  still  seriously  in  love,  but  that 
marriage  continues  to  appear  impossible  because  of  their 
religious  differences. 

Problem  VI :  A  student  eager  for  a  career  as  a  lawyer 
feels  guilty  and  resentful  toward  his  elderly  father,  who 
persists  in  endangering  his  own  uncertain  health  by  working 
beyond  retirement  age  in  order  to  help  keep  the  boy  in 
college. 

At  the  end  of  each  session,  the  members  of  the  group  were 
asked  to  nominate  a  discussion  leader  for  a  hypothetical  second 
meeting  of  the  same  group.   They  did  this  by  listing  the  other 
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members  of  the  group  in  order  of  preference  on  a  mimeographed 
form. 

Two  observers  were  present  in  the  room  at  all  sessions.  In 
addition  to  instructing  the  Ss,  these  observers  made  sound 
recordings  of  the  discussions  and  certain  additional  observations 
for  use  in  another  connection. 

Results 

The  leadership  rankings  given  by  each  individual  were  con- 
verted to  T-scores  by  means  of  Hull's  transformation  (4) .  Within 
each  group,  the  four  converted  rankings  received  by  each  mem- 
ber were  averaged  to  define  his  leadership  status  in  that  group. 
These  five  status  scores  for  the  five  members  within  one  group 
were  then  correlated  with  the  averages  of  their  status  scores 
in  the  other  five  groups  in  which  they  participated.  It  was 
assumed  that  the  average  of  an  individual's  status  scores  in  the 
other  five  groups  could  be  regarded  as  a  measure  of  his  charac- 
teristic success  as  a  leader  in  this  type  of  situation.  A  correla- 
tion between  this  average  and  status  in  the  group  in  question 
(i.e.,  a  sixth  group)  may  therefore  be  taken  to  measure  the 
accuracy  with  which  the  characteristic  performance  of  the  indi- 
vidual predicts  status  in  a  group  of  novel  membership.  Applica- 
tion of  this  procedure  to  each  of  the  30  groups  yielded  30  correla- 
tions as  a  basis  for  appraising  the  average  consistency  of  leader- 
ship status. 

As  Table  1  shows,  these  correlations  ranged  between  —.03 
and  .98,  with  an  average  of  r  of  .75  (that  is,  the  r  correspond- 
ing to  the  mean  Fisher  z).  The  wide  variability  in  size  of  r  from 
group  to  group  is  not  surprising  if  it  is  recalled  that  each  corre- 
lation is  based  on  five  cases.^  Although  the  30  groups  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  series  of  random  samples  in  a  literal  sense,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  systematic  recombinations  of  indi- 
viduals which  the  groups  represent  might  approximate  in  rele- 
vant respects  the  combinations  that  would  be  drawn  in  a  series 
of  independent  random  samples  of  size  5.  The  standard  error  of 
z  where  N  equals  5  is  .71.  The  standard  deviation  of  the  obtained 
distribution  of  z's  was  .76.   Granting  the  foregoing  assumption, 


^  As  Table  1  also  indicates,  the  design  was  marred  somewhat  by  12  cases  of  subject 
absenteeism  (out  of  a  total  of  ISO  scheduled  subject  appearances).  Due  to  the  intricate 
character  of  the  design,  it  was  not  possible  to  reschedule  the  incomplete  groups.  Analysis 
revealed  no  significant  difference  between  complete  and  incomplete  groups  with  respect  to 
the   size   of  these  correlations. 
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Table  1 
Summary  of  Experimental  Design  and  Group  Correlations 


Week  and 

Discussion 

Problem 

Group 

Subjects 

Y** 

I 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4* 

5* 

.26 

B 

6* 

7 

8* 

9 

10 

.94 

C 

11 

12 

13 

14* 

15 

.67 

D 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

.94 

E 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

.91 

II 

F 

1 

7 

13 

19 

25 

.79 

G 

5 

6 

12 

18 

24 

.75 

H 

4 

10 

11 

17 

23 

.93 

I 

3 

9 

15 

16 

22 

.72 

J 

2 

8 

14 

20 

21 

.54 

III 

K 

1 

9 

12 

20 

23 

—.02 

L 

5 

8 

11 

19 

22 

.69 

M 

3 

6 

14 

17 

25 

.52 

N 

2 

10 

13 

16* 

24 

.74 

0 

4 

7 

15* 

18 

21 

.88 

IV 

P 

1 

8 

15* 

17 

24 

—.03 

Q 

4 

6 

13 

20 

22 

.85 

R 

2 

9 

11 

18* 

25 

.98 

S 

5 

7 

14 

16 

23 

.82 

T 

3* 

10 

12 

19 

21 

.98 

V 

U 

1 

10 

14 

18 

22 

.64 

V 

2 

6 

15* 

19 

23 

.34 

w 

3 

7 

11 

20 

24 

.47 

X 

4 

8 

12 

16 

25 

.90 

Y 

5 

9 

13 

17 

21 

.77 

VI 

z 

1 

6 

11 

16 

21* 

.97 

AA 

2 

7 

12 

17 

22 

.19 

BB 

3 

8 

13 

18 

23 

.96 

CC 

4 

9 

14 

19 

24 

.75 

DD 

5 

10 

15 

20 

25 

.80 

*  Subject  was  scheduled  but  absent. 
**  Between   status   in   each  group   and  mean   status   in   the   five   other   groups. 

then,  it  follows  that  sampling  errors  can  account  adequately  for 
such  variations  in  the  size  of  r. 


Discussion 

If  the  average  correlation  of  .75  may  be  accepted  as  the  best 
indication  of  leadership  consistency  in  this  type  of  situation,  it 
would  seem  that  individual  characteristics  are  responsible  for 
somewhat  over  half  (56  per  cent)  of  the  variance  in  leadership 
status  within  the  average  group.  Before  concluding  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  variance  is  attributable  to  variation  in  group 
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membership,  some  attention  should  be  given  to  other  possible 
sources  of  status  inconsistency  in  this  situation. 

Errors  of  measurement  represent  one  source  of  variation. 
By  means  of  the  split-half  technique,  supplemented  by  the 
Spearman-Brown  prophecy  formula,  the  average  reliability  of 
the  status  scores  within  the  average  single  group  was  estimated 
at  .73.  The  reliability  of  the  average  status  scores  in  the  other 
five  groups,  estimated  with  the  aid  of  the  Spearman-Brown 
formula,  was  .93.  Correcting  the  average  correlation  between 
the  two  measures  of  status  for  attenuation  raises  its  value  from 
.75  to  .91.  Since  a  correlation  of  .91  implies  83  per  cent  of  vari- 
ance in  common,  it  may  be  inferred  that  27  percent  of  variance 
in  leadership  status  (or  83  per  cent  minus  56  per  cent)  is  due  to 
unreliability  of  the  status  measures."  If  this  interpretation  is 
correct,  then  at  most  17  per  cent  of  the  variance  in  status  can  be 
ascribed  to  changes  in  group  membership.  This  amount  is  re- 
duced still  further  by  a  type  of  measurement  error  not  adequately 
evaluated  by  the  above  reliability  coefficients,  namely  the  error 
introduced  by  the  use  of  ranks  and  the  assumption  of  a  normal 
status  distribution  within  groups. 

Two  other  possible  sources  of  variation  are  differential 
changes  in  the  subjects,  and  differential  effects  of  the  various 
problems.  With  respect  to  the  first  of  these,  outside  experiences 
may  have  produced  asynchronous,  intra-subject  variations  in 
mood  and  behavior  which  could  affect  relative  status.  Likewise 
some  subjects  may  have  learned  more  effective  leadership  tech- 
niques during  the  experiment,  while  at  the  opposite  extreme 
others  may  have  become  increasingly  bored.  The  problems,  even 
though  similar  in  general  character  and  apparently  equal  in  their 
effects  on  groups  as  a  whole,  may  have  differentially  affected  the 
contributions  of  individuals  within  the  groups,  and  thereby  intro- 
duced some  status  inconsistency.  All  that  can  be  said  about  these 
extraneous  factors  is  that  our  observations  yielded  nothing  to 
suggest  that  such  effects  were  extensive. 

As  a  matter  of  design,  it  may  be  noted  that  rigorous  control 
of  the  latter  factors  is  impossible  where  group  membership  is 
varied  in  terms,  so  to  speak,  of  whole  individuals.  A  control 
series  involving  groups  of  constant  membership,  although  it 


*  Unreliability  in  this  case  includes  two  types  of  errors:  (1)  the  error  inherent  in  any 
individual  judgment,  and  (2)  disagreement  among  judgments  by  members  of  a  group.  The 
latter  can  of  course  be  regarded  as  indicating  incomplete  group  integration,  but  for  a  status 
measure  based  on  pooled  judgments,  it  must  be  viewed  in  terms  of  reliability. 
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would  take  care  of  the  above  factors,  would  introduce  the  further 
complication  of  a  developing  organization.  A  better  general 
approach  to  the  study  of  group  composition  as  a  variable  in 
leadership  would  involve  describing  composition  in  terms  of  pat- 
terns of  relevant  personality  traits,  and  studying  experimentally 
groups  constructed  to  fit  predetermined  specifications  of  this 
sort.  Some  theoretical  and  empirical  advances  will  be  necessary, 
however,  before  this  kind  of  approach  can  be  made  very  intelli- 
gently. 

In  conclusion,  then,  it  appears  that  varying  group  member- 
ship in  this  situation  accounts  for  at  most  a  relatively  small 
portion  of  the  variation  in  leadership  status.  Leadership  status 
seems  to  be  rather  highly  consistent  despite  the  situational 
changes  involved.  Obviously  this  finding  cannot  be  generalized 
to  all  types  of  groups.  The  groups  studied  were  small,  were  con- 
cerned with  a  particular  type  of  task,  met  as  a  group  only  once 
under  particular  circumstances,  and  were  composed  of  young 
men  fairly  homogeneous  in  educational  background,  social  class 
and  so  on.  Some  of  these  distinctive  factors,  at  least,  would 
appear  to  be  relevant  to  the  degree  of  status  consistency  that 
might  be  expected.  Nonetheless,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
roughly  the  same  degree  of  leadership  consistency  was  found  by 
Gibb  (3)  when  the  group  task  was  varied  for  groups  of  constant 
membership.  If  similar  results  continue  to  accumulate  for  other 
types  of  situations,  the  recent  trend  toward  emphasis  upon  situ- 
ational factors  in  leadership  may  require  some  reevaluation. 
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4. 


Four  Formulae  for  Selecting  Leaders  on  the 
Basis  of  Personality 


Raymond  6.  Cattell  and  Glen  F.  Stice 


Abridged  from  Human  Relations,  1954,  7,  493-507,  with  per- 
mission of  the  authors  and  Human  Relations.  In  a  large,  /, 
complex  study,  the  authors  relate  four  kinds  of  leader- 
ship (technical,  salient,  sociometric,  elected)  to  the  16 
Personality  Factor  Questionnaire.  From  this  is  derived 
an  equation  which  predicts  82  per  cent  of  the  variance 
of  the  criterion. 

I.    Two  Concepts  of  Leadership  and  Leadership  Measurement 

Although  the  Hterature  on  leadership  measurement  and 
selection  is  considerable  (1,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17)  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  psychologists  and  administrators  charged  with  select- 
ing people  to  fill  pre-established  positions  of  leadership  are  cur- 
rently disappointed  with  the  results.  As  a  consequence,  the  psy- 
chologists are  turning  toward  other  conceptualizations,  or  are 
emphasizing  situational  determinants,  as  in  the  work  of  Gibb 
(12),  while  the  selection  of  leaders  continues  to  be  based  largely 
upon  such  things  as  school  marks,  experience,  and  other  vaguely 
defined  rules  of  thumb. 

The  failure  of  research  to  lead  to  either  good  theoretical 
generalizations  or  to  effective  applied  work  arises,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  present  writers,  from  the  lack  of  meaningfulness, 
validity,  and  relevance  in  the  personality  measurements  them- 
selves; from  failure  to  use  sound  operational  definitions  of  a 
leader,  and  perhaps  from  a  tendency  to  ignore  low,  but  some- 
times suggestive,  relationships  where  they  have  been  found. 
However,  the  problem  now  seems  to  be  ripe  for  more  fruitful 
investigation;  first,  because  the  advance  of  personality  research 
has  made  it  possible  to  use  measures  of  meaningful,  factorially- 
independent,  personality  traits  where  previously  personality  has 
been  measured  only  by  ad  hoc  tests  of  unknown  composition  and 
validity ;  and  second,  by  virtue  of  the  growth  of  new  concepts,  as 
a  result  of  broader  experimental  work,  in  group  dynamics. 
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The  recent  theoretical  developments  and  empirical  test 
results  in  regard  to  the  definition  of  unitary  personality  traits 
seem  to  be  well  known  (5,  18).  It  is  necessary  therefore  to  indi- 
cate advances  only  in  the  second  matter,  namely,  the  revised 
concept  of  leadership  measurement  in  the  group  dynamics 
setting.  In  a  theoretical  treatment  we  have  suggested  that  there 
are  always  two  distinct  areas  from  which  leadership  measure- 
ments can  be  obtained:  1.  measures  of  the  internal  group 
process,  and  2.  measures  of  the  total  group  performance  or 
product.  The  former,  by  far  the  most  common  basis  in  past 
research  reports,  includes  direct  observations  of  the  kind  of 
interaction  and  its  channels,  and  also,  less  satisfactorily,  retro- 
spective and  introspective  sociometric  reports.  By  contrast  the 
"group  performance"  criterion  of  leadership,  perhaps  more  fre- 
quently used  in  the  hard  realm  of  international  politics,  asks  the 
question,  "How  well  did  this  group  perform  under  this  leader?" 
and  takes  as  a  measure  of  leadership  adequacy,  a  measure  of 
group  performances — usually  corrected  in  practice  by  intuitive 
allowances  for  situational  factors  which  are  believed  to  be 
important. 

The  reluctance  of  some  leadership  researchers  to  shift  to 
this  second,  "behavioristic"  definition  of  leadership  seems  to  be 
based  largely  on  a  theoretical  or  practical  inability  to  separate 
the  effectiveness  of  the  group  population  from  the  effectiveness 
of  the  leader,  as  they  contribute  to  the  given  performance.  This 
difficulty  vanishes  completely  in  theory  and  largely  in  practice 
as  we  develop  methods  of  measuring  the  syntality  of  the  group 
with  reference  to  which  the  leadership  occurs. 

If  the  characteristics  of  a  group  are  measured  along  inde- 
pendent dimensions,  as  suggested  in  a  recent  research  (2,  9),  we 
obtain  a  profile  of  what  may  be  called  the  group  syntality — the 
dimensions  of  group  behavior.  This  measurement  of  syntality 
permits  a  precise  statement — in  terms  of  change  on  syntality 
dimensions — of  the  way  in  which  a  group  changes  under  the 
impact  of  a  new  situation,  internal  organization,  or  leader.  It  is 
proposed  then  that  the  proper  "behavioristic"  definition  of  a 
leader  should  be  in  terms  of  the  extent  of  his  influence  upon  each 
of  the  relevant  dimensions  of  the  group  syntality  (7) . 

With  regard  to  the  designation  as  apart  from  the  measure- 
ment of  leadership,  there  appear,  correspondingly,  to  be  two 
criteria,  not  always  consciously  distinguished.   On  the  one  hand 
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the  leader  is  taken  as  the  person  who  occupies  a  given  status  in 
the  group.  He  may  occupy  this  either  through  election  by  the 
group  or  appointment  from  outside  the  group,  but  in  either  case 
he  is  presumed  to  be  the  person  who  performs  certain  acts  in- 
cluding, generally,  giving  directions  to  the  group  and  serving  as 
its  spokesman.  On  the  other  hand  the  leader  is  taken  as  the 
person,  whatever  his  formal  status,  whose  behavior  has  signifi- 
cant influence  upon  what  the  group  does  or  how  it  does  it.  Too 
often,  it  would  seem,  studies  of  leadership  have  failed  to  recog- 
nize this  distinction  clearly.  Much  of  the  mere  consistency  (as 
distinct  from  validity)  and  some  of  the  resulting  prestige  en- 
joyed by  sociometric  ratings  of  leadership  resides  circularly  in 
a  single  simple  fact :  while  group  members  can  agree  upon  which 
members  hold  the  position  of  "leader,"  the  inconsistencies  be- 
tween such  agreement  and  the  attempts  to  evaluate  leadership 
in  terms  of  group  productivity  is  evidently  due  to  a  low  correla- 
tion between  actually  influential  behavior  and  formal  leadership 
status. 

In  the  present  paper  it  is  proposed  to  examine  leadership  in 
a  way  which  has  not  been  done  before,  namely,  by  considering  it 
in  the  context  of  many  diverse  measures  of  group  performance, 
resolved  into  syntality  dimensions.  This  was  made  possible  by 
an  Office  of  Naval  Research  study  on  100  groups  of  10  men  each, 
the  results  of  which,  as  far  as  the  group  measurements  are  con- 
cerned, have  already  been  presented  in  more  detail  elsewhere 
(8,9). 

The  findings  to  be  described  here  are  those  based,  on  the  one 
hand,  on  the  measurement  of  individuals  in  terms  of  well-defined 
personality  factors  and,  on  the  other,  upon  defined  groups  per- 
forming in  standardized  situations.  In  this  way  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  a  number  of  measurements  of  leadership  with  a  degree 
of  uniformity  and  objectivity  which  has  perhaps  seldom  been 
possible  in  the  past.  The  theoretical  analysis  of  leadership  desig- 
nation and  measurement  along  the  lines  indicated  above,  has 
been  set  out  in  detail  elsewhere  (6,  7).  Here  we  shall  deal  with 
a  particular  experiment  exemplifying  the  principles  there  dis- 
cussed. 

II.    Design  of  the  Experiment 
It  was  our  aim  to  take  a  moderate  size  face-to-face  group 
concerned  with  a  variety  of  activities  typical  of  those  which  such 
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groups  are  commonly  called  upon  to  face.  A  greater  degree  of 
control  over  the  selection  of  the  populations  and  over  the  experi- 
mental conditions  of  group  behavior  was  exercised  than  has  gen- 
erally been  possible  in  leadership  observation.  Thus  the  popula- 
tions were  composed  of  persons  of  the  same  sex  (men),  of  a 
fairly  narrow  age  range  (18-30),  and  chosen  as  having  no  pre- 
vious acquaintance  of  one  another  in  such  group  life.  Each  of 
the  80  groups  (20  of  the  100  were  dropped  because  of  incomplete 
data)  was  in  competition  with  the  other  groups  for  a  consider- 
able monetary  prize  ($100.00  to  be  given  to  the  best  group  in 
each  set  of  10  groups).  After  the  testing,  by  the  personality 
tests,  of  the  individual  members  who  were  to  be  in  the  group, 
each  group  met  for  three  sessions  of  three  hours  each.  During 
these  sessions  it  was  called  upon  to  perform  a  wide  variety  of 
activities,  such  as  a  construction  task,  a  committee  meeting,  a 
jury-like  decision-reaching  situation,  a  code  problem-solving 
situation,  a  discussion — designed  to  arrive  at  the  common  atti- 
tude and  interest  of  the  group  on  certain  questions — and  so  on. 
The  44  distinct  performance  measurements  so  obtained  have  been 
described  fully  elsewhere  (8,  9).  The  measures  when  intercor- 
related  and  factor-analyzed  yielded  about  16  group  dimensions — 
13  of  them  sufficiently  stable  for  measurement — on  each  of  which 
each  group  had  a  measurable  value. 

The  observations  made  on  the  group  during  its  performance 
covered  not  only  the  measurements  of  time  and  errors  in  the 
various  total  group  of  activities,  but  also  observations  by  two  ob- 
servers in  a  great  variety  of  interactions  within  the  group, 
sociometric  reports  by  members  of  the  group  on  their  relations 
with  other  members,  and  records  of  who  had  been  the  designated 
(elected)  leaders,  together  with  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  elected.  Owing  to  a  shortage  of  computational  re- 
sources it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  classify  the  groups  accord- 
ing to  their  standing  on  the  13  syntality  dimensions.  Thus,  no 
direct  measures  of  leadership  in  terms  of  influence  on  these 
dimensions  are  available,  though  the  observers'  rating  and  inter- 
action data  on  the  influence  exerted  by  an  individual  on  the  group 
are  available  to  be  used  as  a  short  cut  to  the  same  principle. 
These  observers,  working  under  standardized,  repeated  condi- 
tions, observed  the  effects  of  the  various  members  of  the  gi'oup 
upon  the  behavior  and  performance  of  the  group,  and  they 
recorded  each  group-influencing  act,  marking  it  with  the  number 
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of  the  person  who  made  it.  Secondly,  after  the  first  session  of 
three  hours,  in  which  no  formal  leader  was  specified,  the  group 
was  invited  to  select  a  leader  from  among  their  members.  In 
every  case  they  chose  to  do  so.  Three  times  during  the  course  of 
the  second  meeting,  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  meeting,  they 
were  asked  to  hold  elections  to  decide  who  would  serve  as  leader 
for  the  next  activities.  In  all  cases  they  were  permitted  to  re-elect 
their  contemporary  leader  or  to  select  a  new  one. 

These  represent  two  extremes,  as  it  were,  of  the  possible 
leadership  observation.  But  the  full  rostra  of  experimentally 
independent  leadership  evaluations,  made  in  the  course  of  these 
experiments,  admit  intermediate  grades.  Those  to  be  reported 
in  this  paper  are : 

1.  "Problem-Solving  Leader"  (252)' 

Immediately  after  each  situation  each  observer  (there  were 
generally  tw^o)  checked,  on  a  mimeographed  form,  the  code 
name  for  each  group  member  who,  at  any  time  in  the  course 
of  the  situation,  had  been  observed  to  have  had  a  significant 
influence  upon  the  group.  The  total  number  of  checks  (44 
was  the  largest  possible  number)  was  computed  for  each 
member,  and,  finally,  the  members  were  ranked  in  the  group 
in  terms  of  the  number  of  checks  they  received.  Those  with 
the  most  checks  were  ranked  high  in  amount  of  leadership 
shown. 

2.  "Salient  Leader"  (253) 

To  be  scored  a  leader  in  this  category  two  observers  had  in- 
dependently, and  for  the  same  situation,  to  star  the  subject  as 
being  the  most  important  leader  in  at  least  one  of  the  22 
situations  presented  in  the  course  of  the  three  meetings.  All 
subjects  upon  whom  two  observers  had  agreed  at  least  once 
were  taken  as  leaders.  Since  only  one  observer  was  used  for 
the  Great  Lakes  groups  this  measure  could  not  be  computed  for 
them. 

3.  "Sociometric  or  Popular  Leader"  (112)  ' 

At  the  end  of  the  final  meeting  all  group  members  were  asked 
to  recall  which  of  them  had  shown  leadership  in  the  course  of 
the  group  meetings  and  to  record  their  numbers  in  the  order 
of  importance  of  their  leadership.    Six  blanks  were  provided. 

In  computing  "leadership  scores"  by  this  criteria,  the  first 
blank  was  weighted  4  points,  the  second  3,  the  third  2,  and  all 
remaining  ones  1.  The  distribution  of  scores  was  then  broken 
into  "leaders"  and  "nonleaders"  at  what  appeared  to  be  the 
point  of  inflection  between  two  modes  in  this  distribution. 

4.  "Elected  Leader"  (413) 

Any  person  who  was  elected  leader  on  one  or  more  occasions 
was  taken  as  a  "leader"  using  this  criterion. 

To  complete  the  description  of  the  experimental  work  it  is 
necessary  only  to  describe  how  the  individual  personality  meas- 


^  The    number    in    parentheses    following    each    title    refers    to    the    index    number    of    the 
measurement  in  the  master  list  of  variables  (9,  pp.  20-39)  from  which  the  score  was  computed. 
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urements  were  made.  Since  the  measurements  could  be  made  on 
co-operative  subjects,  and  could  be  made  before  the  creation  of 
the  group  situations  in  which  they  might  become  rivals  for  lead- 
ership, it  seemed  reasonably  safe  to  depend  upon  a  pencil  and 
paper  questionnaire,  especially  because  no  behavioral  measures 
of  the  primary  personality  factors  were  available  at  the  time  the 
work  began  in  1947.  Each  subject  was  accordingly  given  both 
the  A  and  the  B  forms  of  the  16  Personality  Factor  Question- 
naire (4).  This  questionnaire  is  based  upon  a  large  scale  factor- 
ization of  items  chosen  to  represent  a  wide  range  of  personality 
responses  and  many  areas  of  behavior  (4,  5).  It  has  been  devel- 
oped by  various  item-analytic  purification  technics  and  now 
measures  16  factors  by  either  20  or  26  questions  each.  These 
factors  have  been  correlated  with  ratings  and  also  with  a  number 
of  other  tests,  such  as  the  Humor  Test  (10),  and  the  Music 
Preference  Test  (11).  The  Factors,  which  are  symbolized  by 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  represent  such  dimensions  as  emotional 
maturity  versus  neuroticism,  cyclothymia  versus  schizothymia, 
surgency  versus  desurgency,  high  intelligence  versus  low  intelli- 
gence, dominance  versus  submissiveness,  and  so  on.  Although 
these  factors  are  practically  orthogonal  in  the  original  factoriza- 
tion, they  have  some  moderate  intercorrelations,  ranging  from 
.0  through  -f-.4  in  the  questions  by  which  they  are  now  measured. 
The  fact  that  this  test  was  given  to  subjects  in  a  slightly  abbrevi- 
ated form  compared  with  the  item  total  in  the  present  standard 
test,  creates  some  slight  difficulties  in  equating  the  raw  scores 
with  the  norms  for  the  standard  published  16  P.F.,  but  these 
difficulties  can  be  overcome  by  suitable  corrections,  and  in  any 
case  they  do  not  affect  the  main  findings.  The  subjects  were 
exhorted  to  respond  frankly  and  were  assured  that  the  responses 
would  be  kept  private  and  would  not  influence  their  occupational 
or  student  standing. 

III.    The  Experimental  Population 

Although  80  groups,  involving  800  men,  were  used  for  the 
principal  study,  the  present  analysis  of  leadership  behavior  was 
worked  out  in  only  34  of  these  groups,  including  a  total  of  334 
men.  The  discrepancy  between  the  number  of  men  and  of  groups 
was  caused  by  a  few  cases  where  the  personality  questionnaire 
was  not  filled  out.    Fourteen  of  the  groups  were  composed  of 
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subjects  who  had  just  arrived  (within  72  hours)  at  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  to  begin  Officer  Candidate  School  in  the  Air  Force,  and 
20  of  the  groups  were  of  subjects  who  had  arrived  (within  12 
hours)  to  begin  Boot  Training  at  Great  Lakes,  Illinois. 

IV.    Analysis  of  the  Results 

The  plan  of  analysis  is  a  very  simple  one.  First  we  will  com- 
pare the  profiles  of  leaders  with  non-leaders,  where  leaders  are 
chosen  separately  for  each  of  the  criteria  described  above.  In 
this  way  we  hope  to  discover  which  of  the  measured  personality 
factors  are  significant,  how  far  each  is  significant  for  leadership, 
and  how  it  may  be  possible  to  weigh  the  significant  factors  in 
order  to  produce  a  measurement  distinguishing  leaders  from 
non-leaders. 

We  will  then  compare  the  four  profiles  of  leaders  in  order  to 
discover  what  if  any  relation  exists  between  the  method  of  selec- 
tion and  the  personality  characteristics  of  the  resulting  selectees. 
In  most  cases  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  same  personality 
factors  to  show  differences  for  each  of  the  four  different  criteria 
of  leadership.  Personality  factors  showing  differences  in  the 
same  direction  for  all  four  criteria  are : 

C     Emotional  Maturity  or  Ego  Strength 

E     Dominance 

G     Character  Integration  or  Super  Ego  Strength 

H     Adventurous  Cyclothymia 

N     Polished  Fastidiousness 

0     ( — )  Absence  of  Worrying  Anxiousness  (Free 
Anxiety) 

Q3  Deliberate  Will  Control 

Q4   ( — )  Absence  of  Nervous  Tension  (Somatic 
Anxiety) 

On  the  other  hand,  special  criteria  of  leadership  selectively  em- 
phasize some  factors  (e.g.,  B,  E,  F,  and  0)  much  more  than  other 
criteria,  and  in  the  case  of  factor  A  and  Qo  there  are  even  differ- 
ences in  what  is  the  predisposing  direction  of  endowment  for 
leadership  according  to  the  concept  of  leadership  used. 

From  what  has  been  established  about  the  nature  of  these 
personality  factors  in  personality  research  generally,  it  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  see  why  these  particular  dimensions  of  per- 
sonality should  have  such  significant  relations  with  leadership. 
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In  regard  to  the  three  most  consistently  differing  factors — 
H,  0,  Qs —  which  are  generally  near,  or  well  beyond,  the  5  per 
cent  level  of  certainty,  the  explanation  is  clear  enough.  The 
timid,  withdrawn  and  hesitant  behavior  associated  with  H — 
would  certainly  militate  against  leadership.  The  anxious,  worry- 
ing, cautiousness  in  dealing  with  people  associated  with  0+ 
would  not  inspire  confidence  from  others.  The  absence  of  the 
will  characters,  the  stability  of  purpose,  and  organizational  pre- 
cision, associated  with  Q3  would  not  permit  a  person  of  otherwise 
suitable  temperament  to  see  his  decisions  through  and  to  organ- 
ize the  group  with  consistency  and  a  high  degree  of  planning. 

The  fourth  factor  which  is  demanded  in  all  forms  of  leader- 
ship and  which  reaches  levels  of  significance  almost  equal  to  the 
above  is  G,  or  super-ego  strength.  In  so  far  as  conscience  may 
be  said  to  be  the  "will  of  the  group," — a  regard  for  supernatural 
values — the  selection  of  leaders  with  high  G  represents  a  dynamic 
gain  for  the  group. 

In  discussing  next  those  factors  which  differ  appreciably  for 
the  different  forms  of  leadership,  it  is  necessary  to  review  in 
some  detail  the  differing  conditions  of  selection.  The  reader  may 
be  reminded  that  the  four  categories  of  leaders  are:  1.  those 
observed  to  give  most  "leadership  act'  interaction  with  the 
group.  These  we  might  call  "problem  solvers."  2.  those  noted 
by  observers  to  be  most  influential  on  special  occasions  in  affect- 
ing a  group  performance.  These  we  might  call  "salient  leaders." 
3.  those  reported  to  be  leaders  by  group  members  in  retrospec- 
tive checking.  These  we  shall  call  "sociometric  leaders."  4.  those 
actually  elected  by  the  groups  as  leaders  in  the  election  situa- 
tions.  These  are  simply  "elected  leaders." 

For  the  selection  of  Problem  Solvers  (leader  type  1) ,  judged 
by  the  "quantity  of  observed  leadership,"  a  high  score  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  frequent  appearance,  at  least  momentarily,  of 
influential  behavior  in  a  wide  variety  of  situations,  but  not  neces- 
sarily a  large  amount,  or  a  continuing  influence  in  any  one  situa- 
ation.  Thus,  it  makes  good  sense  that  here  the  level  of  general 
ability  (factor  B)  shows  more  discrimination  of  problem  solvers 
than  of  other  leaders.  Similarly,  the  spontaneous  fluency  of  idea- 
tion and  impulsiveness  associated  with  Surgency  (factor  F)  could 
lead  to  frequent  bits  of  influential  behavior,  while  the  driving, 
persistent,  group-concernedness  associated  with  the  super-ego- 
like Character  Integration  factor  (G)  would  be  expected  to  show 
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a  significant  association  through  interest  in  the  problems  of  the 
group. 

Criterion  2,  "Salient  Leadership,"  on  the  other  hand,  was 
meant  to  select  the  people  who,  in  at  least  one  specific  situation, 
evidenced  reasonably  clear  and  persistent  leadership:  these 
people  were  not  merely  influential,  but  the  "most  influential"  for 
the  whole  situation.  The  predominant  influence  had  moreover 
to  be  reasonably  clear,  in  order  for  the  two  observers  to  agree 
upon  it.  Since  leadership  by  this  criterion  must  have  involved 
stepping  into  and  holding  the  center  of  attention  for  fairly  long 
periods  of  time,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  is  here  that  the  sepa- 
ration is  greatest  for  the  adventurousness-shyness  (H)  factor 
and  significant  for  both  of  the  measures  of  anxiety  (0  and  Q4). 
It  is  perhaps  surprising  that  the  dominance  (E)  difference  is 
not  more  marked,  at  least  if  we  give  any  heed  to  one  popular, 
over-simplified  view  which  immediately  associates  dominance 
and  leadership. 

The  sociometric  criterion,  consisting  of  weighted  retrospec- 
tive reports  of  leadership,  is  more  similar  in  pattern  to  criterion 
2  than  to  the  others,  indicating,  we  believe,  a  close  correspond- 
ence between  the  salient  and  the  sociometric  definition  of  leader- 
ship. It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  group  member,  in  re- 
calling his  leaders  was  more  influenced  by  dominance  behavior 
(E),  and  less  by  adventurousness  (H),  and  the  "anxious,  worry- 
ing, apprehensiveness"  measured  by  factor  0,  than  are  observers 
on  the  lookout  for  behavior  which  influences  what  the  group  does. 
Furthermore,  it  should  be  noted  that  there  is  essentially  no  differ- 
ence between  the  level  of  ability  for  leaders  and  non-leaders  as 
selected  by  this  criterion.  If,  as  we  have  supposed,  the  intelli- 
gence measure  can  be  taken  as  a  rough  index  of  effectiveness  in 
problem  solving  and  in  the  influencing  of  group  behavior,  then 
we  are  led  to  the  interesting  hypothesis  that  the  sociometrically 
selected  leader  is  not  so  much  influential  as  he  is  attention-getting 
and  dominating.  He  is  the  person  who  is  recalled  as  having  cap- 
tured the  group  members'  attention,  but  he  is  not  necessarily  the 
person  who  did  the  things  which  were  decisive  with  regard  to  the 
course  of  the  group's  progress. 

Turning  last  to  the  elected  leaders  we  notice  that  the  chief 
way  in  which  they  differ  from  leaders  by  other  criteria  is  on 
factor  F,  surgency.  It  is  particularly  remarkable  that,  while  a 
high  endowment  on  this  trait  is  useful  in  securing  election,  it 
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bears  almost  no  relation  to  whom  is  selected  when  the  group 
member  is  asked  to  recall  "Whom  do  you  judge  to  have  been  the 
leaders  of  this  group  throughout  these  meetings?"  Indeed,  if  we 
could  partial  out  the  responses  to  this  question  which  simply 
listed  the  elected  leaders,  it  might  be  that,  by  the  sociometric 
criteria,  the  low  F  person  is  in  fact  recalled  as  exercising  more 
influence. 

While  the  differences  between  leaders  and  non-leaders  in 
factors  A  and  Qo  (Friendly  Cyclothymia  and  Independent  Self- 
sufficiency)  are  not  significant,  some  of  the  differences  between 
leaders  selected  by  the  different  criteria  are.  Thus,  it  would 
appear  that  the  warm  friendly  characteristics  associated  with 
A+j  and  the  willingness  to  go  with  the  group  and  obtain  major 
dynamic  gratification  from  interpersonal  stimulation  associated 
with  Qo  ( — )  make  for  election  and  for  group  influential  behavior 
over  a  wide  spectrum  of  situations.  But,  to  an  even  greater 
extent  the  persistence  in  inner  principles  and  lack  of  concern 
for  the  wishes  of  peers,  associated  with  the  A—  and  Q2+, 
(perhaps  well  illustrated  by  Woodrow  Wilson)  appears  to  be 
associated  with  Criteria  2  and  3. 

These  differences  call  for  further  examination  in  terms  of 
(a)  the  relative  satisfaction  which  group  members  received  from 
the  A—,  Q2+,  in  comparison  with  the  A+,  Q2—  leader,  and  (b) 
the  dimensions  of  syntality  that  are  altered  by  the  two  types  of 
leaders.  In  the  absence  of  further  analysis  of  data,  we  would 
hypothesize  that,  because  he  will  be  more  successful,  the  A—, 
Qo-|-  leader  will,  in  the  long  run,  prove  more  popular  in  groups 
where  the  primary  problem  is  to  attain  a  difficult  goal,  but  less 
successful  and  popular  in  groups  and  situations  where  the  means 
of  goal  attainment  are  simple  but  the  maintenance  of  content- 
ment and  morale  of  members  is  difficult.  Similarly,  the  A—, 
Q2+  leader  will  probably  have  his  greatest  effect  upon  the  syn- 
tality dimensions  related  to  group  performance,  while  the  A+, 
Qo—  leader  will  more  likely  influence  the  dynamic  and  inter- 
actional dimensions  of  structure  and  behavior. 

While  no  direct  measurement  of  the  effect  of  leadership  upon 
group  productivity  is  as  yet  available,  it  seems  probable  to  us 
that  the  observer  ratings,  in  particular  Criterion  2,  will  more 
closely  reflect  changes  in  productivity.  Extrapolating  from  this 
assumption,  we  may  predict  that  the  leader  who  had  greatest 
influence  upon  the  syntality  of  the  group,  will  characteristically 
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be  much  more  adventurous  (H+),  less  anxious  (Q4—  and  0—), 
more  emotionally  mature  (C+)  and  more  persistent  and  willful 
(Q3+)  than  the  typical  member  of  the  population  from  which 
he  is  drawn. 

V.   Summary 

1.  Basically  there  are  two  ways  of  designating  and  measur- 
ing leaders:  (a)  by  interaction  observations  and  (b)  by  syn- 
tality  change  observations. 

2.  Although  (b)  is  not  yet  fully  practicable  we  have  taken 
four  operational  definitions  of  leadership  which  range  from  (a) 
toward  (b)  and  measured  the  personalities  of  individuals  picked 
out  by  each,  contrasting  them  with  one  another  and  with  non- 
leaders. 

3.  The  experimental  situation  was  one  in  which  34  groups 
of  10  young  men  in  each  performed  for  3  sessions  of  3  hours  each 
in  a  wide  variety  of  common  small  group  performances  (e.g., 
committee  decisions,  construction,  tug-of-war,  cryptogram  solv- 
ing) .  The  13  syntality  dimensions,  factored  out  of  150  measures 
of  external  behavior  and  internal,  structural,  interactional  ob- 
servations, were  not  directly  used  here. 

4.  The  four  leadership  categories  may  be  designated : 

(i)  Persistent  Momentary  Problem  Solvers,  picked  for 
frequency  of  brief  acts  of  leaders.  The  equivalent  of  these 
in  a  role-structured  group  would  probably  be  the  "technical 
leaders."  This  is  an  interaction  count.  This  comes  near  to 
defining  the  leader  by  his  persistent  influence  on  syntality. 

(ii)  Salient  Leaders  picked  by  outside  observers  ,as 
most  powerfully  influencing  the  group  syntality  on  at  least 
one  total  situation  and  occasion.  This,  like  (i)  above,  comes 
near  to  designating  leaders  by  group  performance. 

(iii)  Sociometric  Leaders,  picked  by  frequency  of 
subjectively  reported  perception  of  leadership  of  group  mem- 
bers. This  is  a  subjective,  sociometric,  rather  than  a 
behavioral,  interactional,  source  of  evidence  on  structure, 
and  has  nothing  demonstrable  to  do  with  syntality  change. 

(iv)  Elected  Leaders,  picked  by  voluntary  election 
after  experience.  A  structural  measure  interactionally 
based.  0 
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5.  Comparing  leaders  with  non-leaders,  differences  signi- 
ficant at  the  1  per  cent  and  5  per  cent  levels  were  found  for 
factors  G,  0,  H,  and  Q3  (for  leaders  +,  — ,  +,  and  -[-).  These, 
and  lesser  differences  on  factors  C,  E,  N,  and  Q4,  are  in  the  same 
direction  for  all  four  classes  of  leaders. 

6.  In  terms  of  the  number  of  significant  critical  ratios,  the 
greatest  resemblance  exists  between  salient  and  sociometric 
leaders  and  the  least  between  sociometric  and  elected  leaders. 

7.  The  differences  between  leader  types  which  have  a  signi- 
ficance at  the  5  per  cent  level  or  beyond  are  that  Problem  Solvers 
are  higher  in  General  Intelligence,  and  Elected  Leaders  are 
higher  in  Surgency. 

8.  Four  formulae,  in  the  form  of  optimum  factor  patterns, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  above  tables,  for  selecting  leaders 
according  to  these  four  conceptions.  Any  of  these  can  be  put 
alternatively  into  specification  equation  form,  in  order  to  utilize 
the  16  P.F.  measures  to  give  a  simple  prediction  of  leadership 
effectiveness.  We  have  chosen  to  illustrate  this  by  the  ''Elected 
Leaders"  pattern,  for  this  is  probably  of  the  widest  practical 
application.  From  the  above  differences  of  means  bi-serial  cor- 
relations were  worked  out  for  each  personality  factor  in  relation 
to  leadership.  (As  McNemar,  for  example,  points  out,  the  as- 
sumption that  the  dichotomized  variable  is  continuous  generally 
makes  best  sense,  and  it  certainly  does  so  in  this  case,  where  we 
are  aiming  to  predict  a  continuous  variable  of  "fitness  for  lead- 
ership" which  may  be  cut  at  any  point  according  to  the  number 
of  leaders  required  from  the  given  population.) 

The  equation  works  out  at: 

Pl  =  .16A  +  .IIB  +  .090  +  .lOE  +  .50F  +  .22G  +  .35H  —  .131 
—  lOL  —  .21M  +  .09N  —  .270  —  I6Q2  +  .3OQ3  —  .28Q4 

Using  this  as  a  specification  equation  assumes  that  the 
factors  are  uncorrelated  (this  is  true  for  the  ideal  personality 
factors  but  only  approximately  true  for  the  present  means  of 
measuring  them  ~  The  16  P.F.  Questionnaire),  and  that  linear 
relations  exist  between  the  criterion  and  the  personality  factor 
endowments.  This  is  a  rather  potent  specification  equation,  per- 
haps because  it  covers  so  wide  an  array  of  personality  aspects: 
for  it  accounts  for  82  per  cent  of  the  variance  of  the  criterion 
and  gives  a  multiple  correlation  of  .91.    It  remains  to  be  seen 
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I.  how  well  this  will  stand  up  to  cross  validation  with  other 
groups;  and  2.  when  more  refined  measures  eliminate  the  over- 
determination  introduced  by  the  neglect  of  slight  correlations 
between  the  factors  mentioned  above.  However,  as  it  stands  it 
appears  the  highest  prediction  of  leadership  that  we  have  en- 
countered in  the  literature. 
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6.    Social  Perception 

1 .   The  Relative  Abilities  of  Leaders  and  Non-Leaders 
to  Estimate  Opinions  of  Their  Own  Groups 

Kamla  Chowdhry  and  Theodore  M.  Newcomb 

Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychol- 
ogy, 1952,  47,  51-57,  with  permission  of  the  authors  and 
the  American  Psychological  Association,  Inc.  If  selection 
of  a  leader  depends  on  his  familiarity  with  group  stand- 
ards, it  follows  that  chosen  leaders  should  be  more  famil- 
iar than  non-leaders  with  the  relevant  attitudes  of  the 
members.  However,  if  the  leader  can  predict  non-rele- 
vant attitudes  it  could  mean  that  leaders  have  a  general 
ability  which  would  suggest  a  trait  approach  to  leadership. 
In  this  study,  the  leaders  were  found  to  predict  relevant 
attitudes  better  than  non-leaders,  but  not  non-relevant 
attitudes. 

According  to  modern  social  psychological  theory,  individuals 
are  not  selected  for  positions  of  leadership  merely  because  they 
possess  personal  qualities  which  fit  them  for  leadership  in  gen- 
eral. We  must,  on  the  other  hand,  assume  that  individual  char- 
acteristics in  a  particular  group  situation  have  something  to  do 
with  the  selection  of  leaders.  Every  group  is  characterized  by  a 
set  of  interests  shared  by  its  members,  and  with  regard  to  these 
common  interests  every  group  has  a  set  of  standards  which  are 
important  determiners  of  their  members'  attitudes.  Attitudes 
toward  other  things,  not  closely  related  to  the  common  interests 
of  a  particular  group,  may  be  expected  to  be  less  homogeneous 
than  attitudes  toward  objects  of  common  interest.  It  is  likely, 
however,  that  in  every  group  there  is  some  diversity  of  attitudes, 
even  with  regard  to  matters  of  most  focal  interest  in  the  group. 

Other  things  equal,  those  members  of  a  group  will  be  most 
effective  leaders  who  are  most  familiar  with  its  standards,  and 
most  familiar  with  the  degree  to  which  those  standards  are 
shared  by  the  group's  members.  It  seems  likely,  too,  that  such 
familiarity  with  the  group  is  considered  desirable  by  members 
as  they  choose  their  leaders.  If  so,  then  chosen  leaders  should 
be  more  accurate  than  non-leaders  in  their  estimates  of  the  atti- 
tudes of  other  members  toward  issues  relevant  to  the  group's 
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interest.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  conclude  that  leaders 
should  judge  more  accurately  than  non-leaders  the  attitudes  of 
members  on  issues  irrelevant  to  their  own  groups.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  we  assume  that  the  characteristics  of  leaders  are  more 
or  less  specific  to  particular  group  situations,  we  shall  expect 
chosen  leaders  to  be  better  than  average  judges  of  other  mem- 
bers' attitudes  on  relevant,  but  not  on  irrelevant  issues.  It  might, 
of  course,  turn  out  that  chosen  leaders  are  superior  judges  of 
members'  attitudes  toward  irrelevant  as  well  as  toward  relevant 
issues ;  in  that  event  we  should  have  to  conclude  that  leadership 
is  a  function  of  a  general  capacity  to  judge  the  attitudes  of  asso- 
ciates, but  not  a  function  of  the  particular  standards  of  par- 
ticular groups. 

This  study  therefore  attempts  to  test  the  hypothesis  that 
chosen  leaders  of  a  group  are  superior  to  non-leaders  in  esti- 
mating group  opinion  on  issues  of  high  relevance  to  that  group, 
but  not  superior  to  them  on  issues  of  little  relevance.  This  hy- 
pothesis makes  no  assumptions  as  to  the  components  of  interest, 
social  skill,  or  personality  dynamics  which  go  to  make  up  ability 
to  judge  group  opinion.  Nothing  is  hypothesized  beyond  the 
CO- variance  of  two  variables :  frequency  of  being  chosen  for  posi- 
tions of  leadership,  and  ability  to  judge  group  opinion  on  issues 
of  varying  relevance  to  the  group.  The  confirmation  of  the  hy- 
pothesis, however,  would  tend  to  support  a  theory  of  leadership 
which  pre-supposes  interaction  among  group  members  who  share 
interests  and  standards.  The  rejection  of  the  hypothesis  would 
tend  to  support  a  theory  of  leadership  based  primarily  upon  indi- 
vidual differences  in  skills  and  capacities. 

The  hypothesis  is  one  that  can  be  tested  either  by  creating 
groups  in  the  laboratory,  or  by  obtaining  the  appropriate  infor- 
mation from  "natural,"  existing  groups;  only  the  latter  proce- 
dure was  employed  in  this  study.  Four  groups  were  selected  upon 
the  basis  of  the  following  criteria : 

1.  That  they  be  organized  around  definite  interest  patterns, 
like  religion  or  politics. 

2.  That  each  group  provide  a  basis  for  face-to-face  inter- 
action, so  that  the  phenomena  of  leadership  and  isolation  could 
emerge. 

3.  That  the  members  be  sufficiently  familiar  with  each 
other  and  the  opinions  of  the  group  to  be  able  to  evaluate  group 
opinion.  ^ 
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4.  That  each  group  be  an  example  of  a  common  interest 
group  in  our  society. 

A  religious  group,  a  political  group,  a  medical  fraternity, 
and  a  medical  sorority  were  chosen  for  the  investigation.  Each 
of  these  four  groups  satisfied  the  above  criteria,  though  in  vary- 
ing degrees.  The  medical  fraternity  and  sorority  were  some- 
what different  from  the  religious  and  political  groups,  in  having 
a  wider  range  of  common  interests  and  experience.  They  had  in 
common  social  as  well  as  medical  interests,  whereas  the  political 
and  religious  groups,  according  to  available  information,  were 
more  nearly  limited  to  a  single  interest. 

Methods 

Each  group  was  administered  a  different  attitude  ques- 
tionnaire which  was  subdivided  into  three  parts.  These  three 
parts  were  designed  to  get  at  three  different  levels  of  relevance 
to  the  group's  common  interests.  The  first  part  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire dealt  with  issues  with  which  the  group  was  familiar, 
and  which  were  presumed  to  be  relevant  to  the  group's  goals. 
The  third  part  consisted  of  issues  which  were  not  only  little 
discussed  in  the  group,  but  which  did  not  seem  to  be  connected 
with  the  basic  interest  pattern  of  the  group.  The  second  part 
was  intermediate  in  familiarity  and  relevance. 

For  the  religious  group,  the  first  part  consisted  of  items 
dealing  with  historic  Christian  doctrines  and  practices.  The 
second  part  included  items  dealing  with  the  church  as  a  social 
institution,  and  the  attitudes  of  Christians  toward  war.  The 
third  part  included  items  dealing  with  general  economic  and 
political  issues.  Almost  all  the  items  in  this  questionnaire 
were  taken  from  a  previously  published  "Inventory  of  Re- 
ligious Concepts" (1). 

For  the  political  group,  the  first  part  of  the  questionnaii'e 
consisted  of  items  which  the  Wallace  Progressive  group  was 
interested  in  at  that  time  (1948),  and  which  they  were  discus- 
sing in  their  meetings.  It  included  such  issues  as  civil  liberties, 
the  Palestine  question,  the  Czechoslovakian  coup,  Wallace  as 
a  presidential  candidate,  and  nationalization  of  natural  re- 
sources. The  second  part  dealt  with  general  economic  and 
political  issues,  and  the  third  part  consisted  of  items  dealing 
with  the  church  as  a  social  institution,  and  the  attitudes  of 
Christians  toward  war.  The  second  and  third  parts  of  the 
questionnaire  were  the  same  as  those  used  for  the  religious 
group. 

For  the  medical  fraternity  and  the  medical  sorority  the 
items  in  the  first  part  of  the  questionnaire  were  selected  (with 
the  help  of  men  and  women  medical  students  from  other 
groups)  to  be  representative  of  those  usually  discussed  in  the 
"bull  sessions"  of  medical  students,  both  men  and  women. 
The  items  dealt  with  the  role  of  professional  women  at  home, 
the  desirability  of  medical  women  as  wives,  the  problems  of 
abortion  and  euthanasia,  of  equal  opportunity  of  admission  for 
women  and  Jews  to  medical  schools,  etc.  These  items  were 
taken  from  a  number  of  sources,  the  major  one  being  Kirk- 
patrick's  scale  on  Feminism  (3)  and  Symond's  Social  Atti- 
tude  Questionnaire    (5).    The    second   part   consisted   of   gen- 
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eral  economic  and  political  items,  and  the  third  part  consisted 
of  religious  items  dealing  with  the  church  as  a  social  institu- 
tion, and  the  attitudes  of  Christians  towards  war.  The  second 
and  third  parts  had  also  been  used  in  both  the  religious  and 
political  groups. 

Sociometric  data  were  also  collected  in  each  group  accord- 
ing to  four  criteria  of  leadership.    The  questions  asked  were: 

1.  Who  are  the  three  persons  who,  in  your  opinion,  are 
most  capable  of  acting  as  president  of  your  group? 

2.  Who  are  the  three  persons  who,  in  your  opinion,  most         .   , 
influence  the  opinions  of  the  group? 

3.  Who  are  the  three  persons  who,  in  your  opinion,  are 
most  worthy  of  acting  as  representatives  of  this  group  to  a  -; 
convention?     (The  convention  was   specified   according  to   the 
nature  of  the  group.) 

4.  Who  are  the  three  persons  in  this  group  with  whom 
you  would  most  like  to  be  friends? 

Personal  information,  including  name,  age,  sex,  educa- 
tional status,  length  of  group  membership,  and  positions  in 
in  previous  groups,  was  also  collected. 

Each  member  of  the  group  was  requested  to  make  two 
replies  to  every  item  in  the  questionnaire.  The  first  was  a 
response  indicating  his  own  reaction  to  the  statement  by  en- 
circling "A"  if  he  definitely  agreed,  encircling  "D"  if  he  defi- 
nitely disagreed,  encircling  "a"  if  he  had  a  tendency  to  agree 
rather  than  disagree,  and  encircling  "d"  if  he  had  a  tendency 
to  disagree  rather  than  agree,  with  the  statement.  Secondly, 
each  member  was  requested  to  give  the  percentage  of  the 
group  which  he  believed  agreed  with  the  statement.  The 
latter  procedure  has  been  used  by  Newcomb  (4)  and  Travers 
(6)   in  their  investigation. 

From  the  sociometric  data  the  group  status  of  each  indi- 
vidual was  determined.  Those  individuals  were  arbitrarily 
designated  leaders  who  received  the  highest  fifth  of  the  total 
choices  of  the  four  criteria.  The  rest  were  called  non-leaders, 
and  among  the  non-leaders  those  who  did  not  receive  a  single 
vote  on  any  of  the  four  criteria  were  termed  isolates.  The 
use  of  total  choices  for  differentiating  group  status  was  justi- 
fied by  the  high  correlation  of  choices  received,  according  to 
each  of  the  four  criteria.  Table  1  gives  the  correlations 
between  the  total  and  each  of  the  four  sociometric  criteria,  in 
each  of  the  four  groups.  All  the  correlations  are  signifi- 
cant at  high  levels  of  confidence. 

Measurement  of  sensitivity.  To  determine  the  individual's 
ability  to  judge  group  opinion,  or  his  sensitivity  to  group 
opinion,  a  mean  error  score  for  each  individual  was  computed, 
as  follows.  First,  actual  group  opinion  was  calculated  for  each 
item  of  the  questionnaire  by  taking  the  percentage  of  people 
who  actually  agreed  to  each  item.  ("Definite  agreement"  was 
combined  with  "tendency  to  agree.")  Secondly,  the  average 
error  score  was  calculated  for  each  individual  by  subtracting 
his  estimate  from  the  actual  group  opinion  concerning  each 
item,  and  averaging  the  divergences.  The  algebraic  signs  were 
not  taken  into  consideration  because  we  were  not  interested 
in  the  direction  of  the  error,  but  only  in  the  magnitude  of 
error.  -^ 

\ 

Results 

Comparison  of  estimates.   In  Table  2  the  leaders  of  each  of 
the  four  groups  are  compared  to  non-leaders  and  isolates  with 
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respect  to  their  ability  to  evaluate  group  opinion  at  the  three 
levels  of  relevance.  The  mean  error  score  of  the  leader  group  is 
compared  to  that  of  the  non-leader  and  isolate  groups,  and  the 
significance  of  difference  between  the  groups  is  tested. 

Table  1 
Correlation  between  the  Total  and  Each  of  the  Four  Sociometric 


Criteria 

Group 

Ci 

•iterion  I 

Criterion 

II 

Criterion 

III 

Criterion  IV 

Religious 
Political 
Fraternity 
Sorority 

.95 
.96 
.87 
.96 

.89 
.97 
.70 
.93 

.81 
.84 
.53 

.61 

.67 
.95 
.86 

.68 

In  the  religious  group  on  part  A  (items  assumed  to  be  most 
relevant)  the  leaders  are  superior  to  non-leaders  and  isolates. 
The  difference  between  leaders  and  non-leaders  is  significant  at 
the  .05  level,  and  between  leaders  and  isolates  at  the  .01  level. 
On  part  B  (items  assumed  to  be  of  intermediate  relevance)  the 
leaders  again  have  a  tendency  to  be  better  evaluators  than  non- 
leaders  and  isolates.  The  difference  between  leaders  and  non- 
leaders  is  not  significant,  but  the  difference  between  leaders  and 
isolates  is  significant  at  the  .05  level.  On  part  C  (items  assumed 
to  be  of  least  relevance)  there  is  hardly  any  difference  in  the 
error  scores  of  leaders,  non-leaders,  and  isolates. 

In  the  'political  group  on  part  A  the  mean  error  score  of 
leaders  is  again  the  least.  The  difference  between  leaders  and 
non-leaders  is  significant  at  the  .07  level,  and  between  leaders 
and  isolates  at  the  .02  level.  On  parts  B  and  C  there  are  no 
significant  differences  in  the  mean  error  scores  of  leaders,  non- 
leaders,  and  isolates. 

In  the  fraternity  on  part  A  the  mean  error  of  leaders  in 
evaluating  group  opinion  is  less  than  that  of  non-leaders  or  of 
isolates.  The  differences  in  mean  error  of  leaders  and  non- 
leaders,  and  of  leaders  and  isolates,  are  both  significant  at  the 
.01  level.  On  part  B  the  difference  between  the  mean  errors  of 
non-leaders  is  not  significant ;  the  difference  between  leaders  and 
isolates  is  significant  at  the  .05  level.  On  part  C  the  difference 
in  mean  errors  is  too  small  to  be  significant. 

In  the  medical  sorority  on  part  A  the  leaders  make  a  smaller 
average  error  than  non-leaders  and  isolates,  but  the  differences 
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are  not  significant.  On  part  B,  however,  the  differences  in  error 
scores  of  leaders  and  non-leaders,  and  of  leaders  and  isolates  are 
both  significant  at  the  .01  level.  On  part  C  the  differences  in  the 
mean  errors  of  leaders,  non-leaders,  and  isolates  are  small  enough 
to  be  accounted  for  by  chance  variations. 

In  the  medical  sorority  we  used  the  same  questionnaire  as 
we  did  for  the  medical  fraternity.  The  leaders  in  the  fraternity 
are  superior  to  non-leaders  and  isolates  in  their  knowledge  of 
group  opinion  on  part  A,  but  this  superiority  on  the  same  issues 
is  not  shown  by  the  sorority  leaders.  The  latter  finding  is  oppo- 
site to  the  hypothetical  prediction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  soror- 
ity leaders  are  significantly  superior  to  non-leaders  and  isolates 
in  their  ability  to  evaluate  group  opinion  on  part  B.  This 
superiority  on  part  B  is  not  shared  by  the  fraternity  leaders.  On 
part  C,  however,  neither  the  fraternity  nor  the  sorority  leaders 
are  better  in  evaluating  group  opinion  than  non-leaders  and  iso- 
lates. There  seem  to  be  two  possible  explanations  of  this  differ- 
ence of  results  on  parts  A  and  B  in  the  fraternity  and  the  soror- 
ity. First,  our  assumption  that  the  same  type  of  things  are 
familiar  and  relevant  to  the  fraternity  and  sorority  members 
may  be  wrong.  It  is  possible  that  items  on  part  A  were  more 
discussed  and  more  relevant  to  the  members  of  the  fraternity, 
and  the  items  on  part  B  were  more  discussed  and  more  relevant 
to  the  members  of  the  sorority.  Secondly,  the  fraternity  was  a 
much  more  homogeneous  group  than  the  sorority;  the  sorority 
included  Chinese,  Filipinos,  Negroes,  and  South  Americans.  The 
fraternity  included  only  white  North  Americans.  It  is  possible 
that  evaluating  group  opinion  of  a  homogeneous  group  is  easier 
than  evaluating  group  opinion  of  a  comparatively  heterogeneous 
one. 

In  summarizing  the  results  of  the  four  groups  in  sensitivity 
to  group  opinion  we  may  say  that,  on  issues  designed  to  be 
familiar  and  relevant  to  the  group  (A),  the  leaders  are  superior 
to  non-leaders  and  isolates  in  their  ability  to  evaluate  group 
opinion,  the  difference  between  leaders  and  isolates  usually  being 
greater  than  between  leaders  and  non-leaders.  On  issues  designed 
to  be  relatively  nonfamiliar  and  nonrelevant  (C),  there  are  no 
differences  in  leaders,  non-leaders,  and  isolates  in  their  ability 
to  evaluate  group  opinion.  On  issues  intermediate  in  nature  to 
the  above  two,  there  are  no  consistent  results. 
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Supplementary  data  from  other  groups.  Data  from  two 
quite  different  groups  (Bennington  College  students  and  a  C.I.O. 
local)  were  obtained  concerning  relevant  issues  only.  In  the 
former  group,  the  mean  error  score  of  leaders  was  smaller  than 
that  of  both  non-leaders  and  isolates,  at  the  .01  level  of  confi- 
dence. Similar  differences  were  obtained  in  the  C.I.O.  group  at 
the  .03  level. 

Chronological  age.  The  average  age  of  religious  leaders 
(twenty-six)  is  about  three  years  greater  than  that  of  non- 
leaders  and  isolates  in  the  same  group,  while  political  leaders  are 
on  the  average  two  years  younger  (thirty)  than  other  members 
of  the  same  group.  Neither  of  these  differences  is  statistically 
significant.  In  the  fraternity  and  in  the  sorority  the  average  age 
of  leaders  (twenty-five)  is  only  a  few  months  greater  than  that 
of  all  other  members  of  the  same  groups.  Chronological  age  is 
thus  not  related  to  leadership  and  isolation  in  these  data,  and 
evidently  has  no  relation  to  ability  to  evaluate  group  opinion. 

Length  of  membership  in  group.  The  longer  a  person  has 
been  a  member  of  a  group  the  more  likely  it  is,  other  things  equal, 
that  he  will  be  able  to  evaluate  group  opinion  accurately.  Is  it 
possible  that  leaders  in  these  groups  were  those  individuals 
whose  memberships  were  of  relatively  long  duration,  and  who, 
therefore,  knew  more  members  and  their  opinions? 

Table  3  shows  that  leaders  in  the  religious  group  have  a 
shorter  period  of  membership,  while  leaders  in  the  fraternity 
and  sorority  groups  have  a  little  longer  period  of  membership 
in  their  groups  than  non-leaders  and  isolates.  In  the  political 
group  the  leaders'  length  of  membership  is  intermediate  between 
that  of  non-leaders  and  of  isolates. 

Length  of  membership,  in  these  groups,  is  not  consistently 
related  to  leadership  and  isolation,  nor  to  an  individual's  ability 
to  evaluate  group  opinion.  Travers'  data  (6)  confirm  this 
finding. 

Table  3 
Average  Months  of  Membership  in  Various  Groups 

Group  Leaders Non-leaders Isolates 

Religious   11.5  21.2  22.5 

Political 5.2  4.7  8.0 

Fraternity     33.6  25.7  21.2 

Sorority     30.9  29.0  25.1 
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Academic  status.  Since  all  or  most  members  of  all  groups 
were  college  students,  it  is  possible  to  note  whether  academic 
status  of  a  person  is  connected  with  his  status  in  the  group.  The 
chi-square  test  of  significance  was  used  to  test  whether  graduates 
and  seniors  were  more  often  in  the  leader  group  than  in  the  non- 
leader  and  isolate  groups.  None  of  the  relationships  found  was 
significant,  indicating  that  there  is  no  association  between  leader- 
ship and  the  academic  status  of  an  individual,  in  these  groups. 

Relations  of  elected  positions  in  other  groups  and  present 
status.  The  chi-square  test  was  again  used  to  see  whether  there 
was  any  significant  association  between  past  and  present  status. 
Only  in  the  fraternity  and  sorority  groups  did  we  find  that 
leaders  have  occupied  elected  positions  in  other  groups  signifi- 
cantly more  often  than  non-leaders  and  isolates  (?9<.02).  The 
other  leadership  positions  held  by  fraternity  and  sorority  leaders 
were  (according  to  own  statements)  predominantly  in  social 
and  recreational  organizations.  Such  findings  suggest  that  lead- 
ership may  be  "transferable"  among  similar  kinds  of  groups. 

Interpretation 

It  was  found  that  leaders  of  a  group  are  significantly  supe- 
rior to  non-leaders  and  isolates  in  their  ability  to  judge  group 
opinion  on  familiar  and  relevant  issues,  the  difference  between 
leaders  and  isolates  being  usually  greater  than  the  difference 
between  leaders  and  non-leaders.  This  differential  ability  on  the 
part  of  leaders,  non-leaders,  and  isolates  to  judge  group  opinion 
is,  however,  not  evident  in  unfamiliar  or  less  familiar  or  less 
relevant  issues. 

It  is  possible  that  leaders  are  accorded  the  leader  status 
because  of  this  superior  ability  in  evahiating  group  opinion,  and 
that  isolates  sink  into  psychological  isolation  because  of  this  lack 
of  understanding  of  the  group.  An  alternative  explanation  might 
be  that  leaders  have  a  superior  knowledge  of  the  group  because 
of  the  greater  opportunities  afforded  to  them  in  their  offiicial 
position,  since  they  come  into  greater  contact  with  the  members 
and  can  therefore  evaluate  their  opinions  better.  That  famili- 
arity alone  is  not  a  sufficient  explanation  for  the  greater  under- 
standing of  leaders  is  evidenced  by  a  number  of  facts  gathered 
from  other  studies,  as  well  as  from  some  of  the  preceding  data. 

In  the  community  studied  by  Jennings  (2)  some  individuals, 
because  of  the  work  situations  they  had  chosen,  had  greater 
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opportunities  of  social  contact  than  others.  These  individuals 
who  had  a  greater  opportunity  to  know  and  be  known  by  others 
were  not  more  often  chosen  than  ones  who  lacked  similar  oppor- 
tunities; 35  per  cent  (13/37)  of  the  overchosen  subjects  were 
individuals  of  the  high  opportunity  group,  whereas  65%  (24/37) 
attained  a  similar  status  without  having  the  same  kind  of  excep- 
tional opportunities. 

Further  relevant  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bennington 
College  data,  which  show  that  individuals  who  later  acquire  pres- 
tige and  leadership  status  are  those  who  possess  more  than  the 
average  amount  of  sensitivity  to  group  opinion.  "Entering  fresh- 
men who  later  acquire  leader  status  have  less  conservative  atti- 
tudes than  those  who  are  later  to  achieve  little  or  no  prestige. 
This  is  significant  primarily  by  way  of  showing  that  the  histories 
and  the  personal  characteristics  of  entering  freshmen  are  such 
that  they  are  impelled  to  varying  degrees  of  leadership  and  pres- 
tige, and  that  within  a  few  weeks  of  entering  college  they  have 
already  sized  up  the  dominant  community  trends,  toward  which 
they  adapt  themselves  in  proportion  to  their  habits  of  seeking 
leadership  and  prestige"  (4).  Those  freshmen  who  had  ability 
enough  to  "size  up"  the  situation  were  the  individuals  who  later 
acquired  the  leader  status. 

Group  understanding  or  knowledge,  then,  seems  to  be  an 
important  factor  in  the  status  that  an  individual  may  acquire 
in  the  group.  Understanding  or  knowledge  presupposes  com- 
munication between  individuals,  and  it  seems  that  some  indi- 
viduals have  a  better  ability  to  keep  these  channels  of  communi- 
cation open  than  others.  Jennings  (2)  says,  "Each  [leader] 
appears  able  to  establish  rapport  quickly  and  effectively  with  a 
wide  range  of  other  personalities  ...  By  contrast,  the  isolates  and 
near-isolates  appear  relatively  'self-bound,'  unable  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  their  own  personalities  and  those  of  other  persons." 

Also  the  leaders  seem  to  possess  attitudes  and  personality 
characteristics  which  make  it  possible  for  them  to  be  in  fuller 
communication  with  the  members  of  the  group.  According  to 
Jennings  (2),  "The  overchosen  individuals  are  personalities  who 
are  not  concerned  with  personal  problems,  but  direct  their  ener- 
gies to  group  problems.  The  under-chosen  individual  is  self- 
centered  and  is  not  outgoing  in  emotional  expansiveness." 

This  suggests  that  certain  personality  traits  of  the  over- 
chosen make  it  possible  for  them  to  be  in  fuller  communication 
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with  the  members  than  can  be  said  of  the  imderchosen.  The 
leaders'  thinking  is  in  terms  of  the  group,  and  this  attitude  makes 
it  necessary  for  them  to  keep  the  channels  of  communication 
open.  The  isolates,  on  the  other  hand,  are  "self-centered"  and 
"relatively  self-bound."  Their  channels  of  communication  do  not 
operate  in  both  directions,  and  are  often  blocked  entirely.  They 
are  relatively  incapable  of  going  out  of  themselves  to  understand 
the  group's  problems.  There  is  a  lack  of  group  understanding 
on  their  part  because  they  fail  to  establish  a  two-way  communi- 
cation. 

The  ability  to  function  as  an  effective  group  member  would 
also  seem  to  be  related  to  the  ability  to  perceive  the  opinions  and 
attitudes  of  the  group.  The  more  awareness  an  individual  has  of 
an  environment,  the  more  satisfactorily  he  can  adjust  to  it,  other 
things  equal.  Each  individual  adjusts  to  the  situation  according 
to  the  way  he  perceives  it,  and  not  as  it  "really"  is.  Since  the 
leaders'  perceptions  of  the  prevailing  attitude  trends  existing  in 
a  group  tend  to  be  more  realistic  than  those  of  non-leaders  and 
isolates,  the  chances  of  their  adequate  adjustment  are  greater 
than  those  of  the  non-leaders  and  isolates. 

Our  evidence,  thus  interpreted,  suggests  that  group  status, 
understanding,  communication,  and  adjustment  are  interde- 
pendent variables;  it  seems  likely  that  better  understanding, 
ready  communication,  adequate  adjustment,  and  high  status  are 
apt  to  be  associated,  whereas  relative  lack  of  understanding  and 
adjustment,  blocked  communication,  and  low  status  are  similarly 
apt  to  be  found  together. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude,  therefore,  that  leaders  of 
groups  like  these  are  chosen,  in  part  at  least,  because  of  recog- 
nized qualities  of  "sensitivity"  to  other  members  of  the  group. 
If  so,  such  qualities  may  or  may  not  be  potentially  of  a  general 
nature.  That  is,  the  same  ability  which  enables  an  individual  to 
be  a  good  judge  of  others'  religious  attitudes  in  a  religious  group 
might  also  enable  him  to  be  a  good  judge  of  political  attitudes  in 
a  political  group.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  leaders  excel  pri- 
marily in  judging  attitudes  of  special  reference  to  their  own 
groups.  They  are  not  just  good  judges  of  others'  attitudes  in 
general;  if  they  have  the  ability  to  become  such  all-around  good 
judges,  they  are  not  motivated  to  develop  it  equally  in  all  direc- 
tions. 
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And  so  we  conclude  that  in  groups  like  these  the  ability  to 
be  a  good  judge  of  others'  attitudes  is  a  necessary  but  not  a 
sufficient  condition  of  being  chosen  for  leadership.  A  further 
necessary  condition  is  that  the  ability  be  demonstrated  within 
the  confines  of  a  specific  membership-character.  Leadership 
potentiality  may  be  adaptable  to  a  wide  range  of  membership 
characters.  But  leaders  of  particular  groups  seem  to  be  chosen 
because  their  potentialities  have  been  developed  in  particular 
directions,  as  called  for  by  the  differentiated  interests  of  group 
members, 
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Lm   Leadership  and  Predictive  Abstracting 


C.  G.  Browne  and  Richard  P.  Shore 

Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  1956,  40, 
112-116,  with  permission  of  the  authors  and  the  American 
Psychological  Association,  Inc.  Three  supervisory  and  one 
non-supervisory  echelons  of  an  industry  were  studied  to 
determine  the  relative  ability  in  estimating  the  opinions  of 
others.  A  method  for  determining  the  PRAB  (predictive 
abstracting)  score  of  each  individual  is  introduced.  The 
results  are  related  to  leadership  behavior  as  designated 
by  echelon  level  in  the  company. 

Recently  the  emphasis  of  research  on  leadership  by  both 
psychologists  and  sociologists  has  been  on  methods  which  look 
upon  leadership  as  a  dynamic  relationship  existing  between  the 
"leaders"  and  the  "followers,"  or  between  the  leader  and  the 
group.  This  is  in  somewhat  sharp  contrast  with  the  earlier 
emphasis  in  which  leaders  were  studied  in  isolation  from  the 
group,  largely  in  terms  of  personal  characteristics  that  were 
measurable  within  the  leader  himself  (11). 

In  attempting  to  analyze  this  dynamic  relationship  between 
the  leader  and  the  group  and  to  arrive  at  the  variables  which 
may  affect  the  relationship,  it  has  appeared  to  some  that  there 
is  at  least  face  validity  in  the  hypothesis  that  the  individual  who 
will  be  most  successful  in  influencing  the  actions  of  a  group,  and 
therefore  ordinarily  classified  as  the  leader,  will  be  the  individual 
who  knows  the  thinking  of  the  group  best.  With  this  knowledge 
the  individual  can  guide  his  own  behavior  in  attempting  to  influ- 
ence the  behavior  of  the  group  toward  some  specific  action  or 
goal.  A  number  of  studies  of  this  "knowledge  of  others"  or  "pre- 
diction" variable  have  been  published  (1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  9,  10). 

Some  investigators  have  referred  to  the  prediction  variable 
as  "empathy,"  To  the  present  authors,  however,  this  is  not  a 
satisfactory  designation  for  the  phenomenon  being  studied.  The 
term  empathy  is  borrowed  from  clinical  psychology  and  carries 
a  connotation  which  relates  to  one  individual  putting  himself  in 
another  individual's  place  and  in  effect  experiencing  the  other 
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person's  thoughts  and  emotions.  In  short,  "to  empathize"  means 
something  different,  perhaps  something  more,  than  to  predict  or 
to  attempt  to  determine,  and  just  determine,  another  person's 
thinking.  In  addition,  empathizing  usually  is  the  result  of  one 
individual  being  told  by  another  individual  what  his  thoughts 
and  experiences  have  been,  or  at  least  learning  of  them  through 
some  particular,  identifiable  channels. 

The  essence  of  the  leadership  variable  previously  men- 
tioned does  not  include  either  (a)  the  taking  on  of  the  experience 
and  the  emotion  of  another  individual,  or  (5)  the  necessity  of 
learning  specific  knowledge  regarding  another  person's  experi- 
ences through  any  specific  channels.  Rather  the  leadership  vari- 
able relates  to  an  individual's  ability  to  take  from  all  of  his 
knowledge  of  individuals  or  groups  those  particulars  which  will 
prove  to  be  determiners  of  the  behavior  or  attitude,  etc.,  of  an 
individual  or  a  group  on  any  given  question  at  any  given  time. 
Fundamentally  the  process  involved  is  the  process  of  abstracting, 
which  is  the  process  of  selecting  certain  details  from  an  event 
and  eliminating  other  details  which  are  included  in  the  same 
event  (7).  It  follows,  then,  that  the  extent  to  which  any  indi- 
vidual is  able  to  predict  the  attitudes,  etc.,  of  any  other  indi- 
vidual will  be  dependent  largely  on  the  extent  to  which  he  is 
able  to  select  details  from  an  event  which  are  pertinent  to  and 
have  an  influence  on  the  areas  to  be  predicted.  The  leadership 
variable  being  investigated  in  this  study,  therefore,  will  be 
referred  to  as  "predictive  abstracting"  since  it  is  believed  that 
this  term  is  a  more  satisfactory  operational  description  of  the 
process  involved  than  are  the  other  terminologies  which  have 
been  used  by  other  investigators. 

Specifically,  the  present  study  is  concerned  with  the  follow- 
ing hypotheses:  (a)  predictive  abstracting  is  a  function  of 
leadership;  (b)  a  direct  relationship  exists  between  an  indi- 
vidual's predictive  abstracting  ability  and  his  echelon  level  in 
an  industrial  organization. 


Subjects  and  Procedures 

Four  echelon  levels  of  a  Detroit  metal  tubing  manufactur- 
ing company  (Wolverine  Tube,  Division  of  Calumet  and  Hecla, 
Inc.)  were  sampled  to  provide  a  total  of  83  subjects  (Ss) , 
divided  as  follow^s:  5  department  managers  (most  focal  echelon 
used),  9  general  foremen  selected  from  various  plant  depart- 
ments, 17  assistant  foremen  from  various  departments,  and  52 
nonsupervisory  personnel  selected  at  random  from  an  employee 
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roster.  The  nonsupervisory  personnel  were  sampled  proportion- 
ately from  mill  and  engineering  departments  and  from  each 
of  the  three  working  shifts. 

A  group-administered  questionnaire  was  devised  which 
consisted  of  27  statements,  divided  into  nine  statements  each 
for  attitudes  toward  job  satisfaction,  economic  issues,  and 
social  issues.  The  statements  were  classified  into  the  three 
areas  by  agreement  of  five  persons  experienced  in  attitude  sur- 
veying. Responses  were  made  on  a  four-point  intensity  scale 
ranging  from  "strongly  agree"  to  "strongly  disagree."  The 
relative  order  of  the  response  columns  was  reversed  at  random 
for  approximately  half  of  the  statements.  On  the  questionnaire 
the  statements  were  arranged  in  random  order.  Responses 
were  scored  as  follows :  strongly  agree,  four  points ;  agree, 
three  points;  disagree,  two  points;  and  strongly  disagree;  one 
point.    All  data  were  analyzed  on  the  basis  of  these  values. 

The  questionnaires  were  administered  as  follows: 

1.  Each  S  completed  the  questionnaire  on  the  basis  of  his 
own  attitudes  toward  the  questions  included.  Although  the 
present  interest  was  in  the  predictive  abstracting  ability  and 
not  in  the  attitudes  as  such,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  a  scor- 
ing of  individual  attitudes  for  comparative  purposes  with  the 
predictive  abstracting  responses. 

2.  Each  department  manager  completed  a  questionnaire 
on  the  basis  of  his  abstracting  of  the  responses  of  nonsuper- 
visory personnel  as  a  group. 

3.  Each  general  foreman  and  each  assistant  foreman 
completed  two  questionnaires  involving  predictive  abstracting 
— one  for  his  abstracting  of  nonsupervisory  personnel  re- 
sponses and  the  other  for  his  abstracting  of  department  man- 
ager responses. 

4.  Each  nonsupervisory  person  completed  a  questionnaire 
on  the  basis  of  his  abstracting  of  the  responses  of  department 
managers  as  a  group. 

Thus,  there  were  two  major  types  of  predictions — those  on 
nonsupervisory  personnel  made  by  the  three  supervisory  eche- 
lons and  those  on  department  managers  made  by  general 
foremen,  assistant  foremen,   and   nonsupervisory  personnel. 

To  determine  the  accuracy  with  which  one  echelon  ab- 
stracted the  attitudes  of  another  echelon,  a  predictive  abstract- 
ing score  {PRAB  score)  was  computed  for  each  statement. 
The  PRAB  score  is  the  diflFerence,  without  regard  to  algebraic 
sign,  between  the  value  of  a  predicted  response  and  the  actual 
mean  response  value  of  the  group  on  whom  the  prediction  was 
made.  For  example,  if  an  individual  predicted  that  the  mean 
response  of  a  group  on  a  given  statement  would  be  "strongly 
agree"  or  a  score  of  4,  and  the  actual  mean  response  was  3.1, 
the  PRAB  score  would  be  .9.  To  determine  group  predictive 
abstracting  accuracy  on  an  item,  the  mean  PRAB  scores  of 
all  iSs  in  the  predicting  group  were  used.  The  higher  PRAB 
scores  indicate  a  less  accurate  predictive  abstracting  ability 
since  a  PRAB  score  of  zero  would  represent  perfect  prediction. 

A  nonparametric  test  of  significance,  the  ranking  method 
(13),  was  used  to  determine  whether  two  echelons  differed 
significantly  in  their  ability  to  abstract  the  responses  of 
another  echelon.  For  example,  in  comparing  the  relative  ability 
of  depai-tment  managers  and  general  foremen  to  abstract  the 
job  satisfaction  (nine  items)  of  nonsupervisory  personnel, 
ranks  ranging  from  1  to  18  were  assigned  to  the  PRAB  scores 
of  each  of  the  predicting  echelons.    Then  the  nine  ranks  for  i 

each  of  the  predicting  echelons  were  summed.    The  smallest         ,  /  : 
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sum  of  ranks  was  entered  in  a  table  of  probability  values  (12) 
and  the  significance  of  the  difference  between  the  two  sets  of 
summed  ranks  was  determined.  When  a  significant  difference 
was  obtained,  the  smaller  sum  of  ranks  indicated  the  echelon 
which  abstracted  attitudes  with  a  significantly  greater  degree 
of  accuracy  than  the  other  echelon. 

Results 

It  is  hypothesized  that  predictive  abstracting  is  a  function 
of  leadership  and  that  a  direct  relationship  exists  between  indus- 
trial echelon  level  and  PRAB  (predictive  abstracting)  scores. 
In  Table  1  the  sums  of  ranks  (based  on  PRAB  scores)  of  the 
three  predicting  echelons  on  both  department  managers  and  non- 
supervisory  personnel  are  presented,  each  echelon  being  com- 
pared with  the  other  two  echelons  in  predictive  abstracting 
ability.  In  all  of  the  data  the  smaller  sums  of  ranks  indicates  the 
echelon  which  predicted  more  accurately. 

The  data  in  Table  1  indicate  that  generally  throughout  all 
of  the  predictive  abstracting  (a)  the  supervisory  personnel  pre- 
dicted more  accurately  than  the  nonsupervisory,  and  (b)  the 
more  focal  supervisory  personnel  predicted  more  accurately  than 
the  less  focal.    Although  in  most  cases  the  differences  are  not 

Table  1 

Industrial  Echelon  Differences  in  Predictive  Abstracting  of 

Attitudes  Based  on  PRAB  Scores 

Sum   of   Ranks 

Predictive  abstracting  on  Total  Job  Economic  Social 

department  managers     Questionnaire        Satisfaction       Issues     Issues 

General  foremen 580**='=  65  64  66 

Nonsupervisory     905  106  107  105 

Assistant  foremen 567***  75  52***         73 

Nonsupervisory     918  96  118  98 

General    foremen    714  94  71  85 

Assistant  foremen 770 76 100 86 

Predictive  abstracting  on 

nonsupervisory  personnel 

Department  managers 659  90  59**  80 

General    foremen    825  80  112  90 

Department  managers 671  83  68  83 

Assistant  foremen 813  88  103  88 

General  foremen 746  78  95  85 

Assistant  foremen 739  93  76  85 

**  Difference  between  groups  significant  at  2%  level  of  confidence. 
***  Difference  between  groups  significant  at  1%  level  of  confidence. 
Note. — To  be  significant,   the   following  sums  of  ranks  are  required: 

5%  2%  1% 

9  statements  63  59  56 

27  statements  629  608  593 
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great  enough  to  be  statistically  significant  at  the  5%  level,  the 
trend  is  definite  enough  throughout  to  justify  support  of  the 
hypothesis. 

In  the  predictions  on  the  department  managers,  both 
the  general  foremen  and  the  assistant  foremen  predicted  on  the 
total  questionnaire  with  a  significantly  greater  degree  of  accuracy 
(1%  level)  than  the  nonsupervisory  personnel.  Although  the 
superiority  of  predicting  was  not  statistically  significant  for  each 
of  the  three  divisions  of  the  questionnaire,  it  was  significant  at 
the  1%  level  for  the  assistant  foremen's  predictions  of  economic 
issues,  and  approached  significance  at  the  5%  level  in  the  predic- 
tions of  the  general  foremen  for  all  of  the  three  divisions.  The 
comparisons  of  the  predicting  of  the  general  foremen  and  the 
assistant  foremen  yielded  no  significant  differences,  either  for 
the  total  questionnaire  or  for  any  of  the  three  divisions. 

In  the  predictions  on  the  nonsupervisory  personnel  there 
was  a  general  tendency  for  department  managers  to  predict  the 
attitudes  of  nonsupervisory  personnel  with  greater  accuracy 
than  either  the  general  foremen  or  the  assistant  foremen.  Statis- 
tical significance  was  reached,  however,  only  in  the  predictions 
of  department  managers  on  economic  issues  when  compared 
with  general  foremen  (2%  level).  When  compared  with  each 
other,  the  general  foremen  and  the  assistant  foremen  were  very 
close  in  their  PRAB  scores,  and  no  trend  for  one  group  or  the 
other  to  be  superior  is  indicated. 

An  hypothesis  to  the  effect  that  any  echelon  would  predict 
more  effectively  the  attitudes  of  individuals  in  adjoining  or  near 
echelons  in  the  organizational  hierarchy  would  not  be  supported 
with  the  present  data.  In  predictions  on  the  department  man- 
agers, the  assistant  foremen  predicted  almost  equally  well  as  the 
general  foremen,  who  are  nearer  the  department  managers  in 
echelon  level.  In  predictions  on  the  nonsupervisory  personnel, 
the  department  managers  predicted  more  accurately  than  either 
the  general  foremen  and  the  assistant  foremen,  even  though  both 
of  the  foremen  groups  are  nearer  the  nonsupervisory  personnel 
in  the  organizational  structure  and  in  their  daily  working  con- 
tacts. The  data  would,  however,  give  support  to  an  hypothesis 
that  predictive  abstracting  is  an  aspect  of  an  individual's  be- 
havior in  his  relations  with  other  people  which  is  not  dependent 
upon  the  extent  of  his  acquaintance  or  contacts  with  the  indi- 
viduals whose  behavior  he  is  predicting. 
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In  Table  2  the  data  are  presented  for  the  comparison  of  the 
PRAB  scores  (in  sums  of  ranks)  of  the  most  focal  echelon,  the 
department  managers,  with  the  least  focal  echelon,  the  nonsuper- 
visory  personnel.   On  the  total  questionnaire,  on  economic  issues 

Table  2 

Predictive  Abstracting  of  Attitudes  by  Department  Managers 

and  Nonsupervisory  Personnel 


Total 
estionnaire 

Sum  of  Ranks 

Qu 

Job         Economic 
Satisfaction    Issues 

Social 
Issues 

Department  managers  predict- 
ing on  nonsupervisory 

Nonsupervisory  predicting 
on  department  managers — 

654 
831 

99               65 
71             106 

61* 
110 

*  Difference  between  groups  significant  at  5%  level  of  confidence. 

and  on  social  issues,  the  department  managers  predicted  more 
accurately,  the  difference  being  significant  at  the  5%  level  for 
social  issues,  and  very  nearly  significant  for  the  economic  issues. 
The  nonsupervisory  personnel,  however,  predicted  the  depart- 
ment managers  more  accurately  on  job  satisfaction,  although  the 
difference  is  not  near  significance.  These  data  related  to  the 
PRAB  scores  of  the  two  extreme  echelons  used  in  the  study  again 
add  evidence  to  the  support  of  the  hypothesis  that  predictive 
abstracting  is  related  to  echelon  level,  the  more  focal  echelons 
having  higher  PRAB  scores.  From  the  standpoint  of  industrial 
relations,  these  data  may  lead  to  a  consideration  of  the  possibility 
that  industrial  conflict  arises  more  as  the  result  of  lack  of  un- 
derstanding of  management  personnel  by  nonsupervisory  per- 
sonnel than  it  does  from  a  lack  of  management's  understanding 
of  nonsupervisory  thinking. 

The  data  in  Table  3  present  comparisons  of  general  foremen 
and  assistant  foremen  in  their  predictive  abstracting  of  the 
attitudes  of  department  managers  and  nonsupervisory  person- 
nel. On  the  total  questionnaire,  on  economic  issues,  and  on  job 
satisfaction,  both  foremen  groups  predicted  department  man- 
agers better  than  they  predicted  nonsupervisory  personnel,  and 
in  all  cases  the  differences  were  significant  at  the  5%  level  or 
higher.  On  social  issues  there  is  no  difference  for  either  foremen 
group  in  its  predictive  abstracting  of  either  the  department  man- 
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agers  or  the  nonsupervisory  personnel.  These  data  also  reject 
any  hypothesis  that  PRAB  scores  are  likely  to  be  higher  when 
they  are  related  to  adjoining  or  near  echelons  or  if  working  con- 
tacts are  closer,  since  both  of  the  foremen  groups  are  nearer  the 
nonsupervisory  personnel  in  the  extent  of  their  contacts  with 

Table  3 

Predictive  Abstracting  of  Attitudes  by  General  and 
Assistant  Foremen 


Total 
Questionnaire 

Sum 

of  Ranks 

Job 
Satisfaction 

Economic    Social 
Issues        Issues 

Predictive  abstracting  by 
general  foremen 

Department  managers 

Nonsupervisory 

612* 
873 

63* 
108 

62* 
109 

56**            83 
114                87 

Predictive  abstracting  by 
assistant  foremen 
Department  managers  _. 
Nonsupervisory 

574*** 
911 

52***         85 
118                86 

*  Significant  at  5%   level  of  confidence. 

**  Significant  at  2%  level  of  confidence. 

***  Significant  at   1%  level  of  confidence. 

them  and  in  the  organizational  hierarchy.  In  spite  of  the  echelon 
distance,  however,  the  foremen  predicted  the  attitudes  of  depart- 
ment managers  consistently  better.  When  the  data  in  Table  3 
are  compared  with  the  data  in  Table  2  in  terms  of  industrial 
relations  they  may  support  the  beliefs  of  many  business  execu- 
tives that  the  great  need  for  training  in  human  relations  and 
general  understanding  of  human  problems  is  with  the  outer  eche- 
lons of  supervision,  with  those  individuals  who  are  closest  to 
nonsupervisory  personnel  but  who  show  lack  of  understanding 
in  dealing  with  them. 

Summary 

Eighty-three  employees  of  Wolverine  Tube,  a  Detroit  manu- 
facturing firm,  representing  four  echelons  of  the  business  (de- 
partment managers,  general  foremen,  assistant  foremen,  and 
nonsupervisory  personnel)  were  administered  an  attitude  ques- 
tionnaire dealing  with  job  satisfaction,  economic  issues,  and 
social  issues.  Following  this,  each  echelon  predicted  the  attitudes 
of  the  department  managers  as  one  group  and  the  nonsupervisory 
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personnel  as  a  second  group.  The  process  involved  in  these  pre- 
dictions is  designated  as  "predictive  abstracting"  and  the  differ- 
ence between  the  individual's  predictions  and  the  mean  score  of 
the  group  on  whom  he  is  predicting  is  designated  as  a  PRAB 
score.  On  the  basis  of  the  predictive  abstracting  of  the  various 
echelons,  PRAB  scores  were  obtained  for  the  department  mana- 
gers' predictions  on  the  nonsupervisory  personnel,  the  nonsuper- 
visory  personnel  on  the  department  managers,  and  the  general 
foremen  and  the  assistant  foremen  on  both  the  department  man- 
agers and  the  nonsupervisory  personnel.  A  nonparametric  test 
of  significance,  the  ranking  method,  was  used  in  analyzing  the 
data. 

In  this  study  it  is  assumed  that  leadership  is  involved  in  the 
performance  of  supervisory  and  executive  industrial  functions. 
Throughout  all  of  the  predictive  abstracting,  the  data  generally 
support  the  hypothesis  that  predictive  abstracting  is  an  aspect 
of  leadership,  with  the  following  specific  observations:  (a)  the 
supervisory  personnel  predicted  more  accurately  than  the  non- 
supervisory,  and  (b)  the  more  focal  supervisory  echelons  pre- 
dicted more  accurately  than  the  less  focal.  A  study  is  needed 
which  will  test  the  extent  to  which  predictive  abstracting  is  a 
function  of  the  individual  and/or  a  function  of  the  position  which 
the  individual  occupies.  When  these  data  are  available,  we  shall 
be  in  a  better  position  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  PRAB 
score  of  an  individual  may  be  used  effectively  in  predicting  his 
probable  performance  as  a  leader  or  supervisor  or  executive, 
or  whether  the  PRAB  score  will  serve  only  as  an  indicator  of 
areas  of  training  which  are  needed  if  the  individual  is  to  perform 
successfully  in  a  leadership  capacity. 


V 
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3a   Personal  and  Group  Factors  in  Leaders' 
Social  Perception 


Henry  S.  Maas 


Abridged  from  the  Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychol- 
ogy, 1950,  45,  54-63,  with  permission  of  the  author  and 
the  American  Psychological  Association,  Inc.  If  the  lead- 
er's perception  of  his  role  is  related  to  his  behavior  in  the 
leader  role,  then  changes  in  the  perceptions  of  the  leader 
will  lead  to  changes  in  his  behavior  toward  members. 
However,  what  will  change  leader  perceptions?  In  this 
paper  the  changes  in  perceptions  of  the  leader  are  related 
to  personality  factors  as  well  as  group  factors.  The  sta- 
tistical tables  are  eliminated  in  the  abridgement. 

The  Problem 

How  a  leader  behaves  in  a  group  clearly  affects  the  behavior 
of  members  (2,7).  Clinical  evidence  suggests  that  one's  be- 
havior with  others  and  one's  perception  of  their  behavior  are 
aspects  of  a  single  pattern  or  in  some  way  related  functions.  For 
example,  a  person  who  sees  peers  plotting  against  him  may 
avoid  close  relationships  with  them  or  use  other  defenses  against 
them.  Here  perception  is  defined  as  a  process  that  includes, 
beyond  the  sensing  of  a  stimulus,  judgments  or  inference  about 
it;  this  process  initiates  in  the  perceiver  action  appropriate  to 
both  what  he  has  perceived  and  his  attitudes  towards  himself. 
Group  life  thus  depends  partly  on  the  nature  of  the  leader's  per- 
ception of  members'  behavior  in  the  group.  This  is  an  explora- 
tory study  of  factors  related  to  the  modification  of  such  per- 
ception. 

What  determines  one's  reactions  to  stimuli  in  a  perceptual 
field  involves  many  factors.  Postman,  Bruner  and  McGinnies 
present  evidence  that  personal  values  act  as  selectors  of  what 
one  sees  (8).  In  interpersonal  perception,  Frenkel-Brunswik 
implies  that  the  total  personality  structure  of  the  perceiver  is  a 
determinant,  as,  for  example,  in  authoritarian  individuals  who 
are  found  to  oppose  "a  psychological,  insightful  view  of  people 
and  oneself"   (4,  p.  536).  Sullivan  considers  the  whole  psycho- 
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logical  situation  in  which  perception  occurs ;  any  person  may  ex- 
perience a  discomfort  "not  welcome  to  the  self"  and  at  such  time 
"anxiety"  will  arise  "to  discipline  attention"  or  restrict  aware- 
ness (11,  pp.  3  and  10).  As  one  of  the  processes  in  a  group  situ- 
ation, a  leader's  perception  of  members'  behavior  may  be  related 
to  what  Lewin  calls  the  "properties  of  a  social  group,  such  as  its 
organization,  its  stability,  its  goals" ;  these,  he  remarks,  are 
"something  different  from  the  organization,  the  stability,  and 
the  goals  of  the  individuals  in  it"  (6,  p.  73).  Factors  affecting 
changes  in  leaders'  perception  of  members'  behavior  may  then  be 
components  of  the  personality  of  the  leader  or  "properties"  of 
the  group  situation.  What  are  the  nature  and  relationships  of 
these  personal  and  group  factors?  When  concurrent  academic 
training  of  group  leaders  aims  to  develop  an  understanding  of 
human  behavior,  in  what  kinds  of  group  setting  are  what  "types" 
of  leader  able  to  alter  their  modes  of  perceiving  members'  be- 
havior— and  in  what  ways  or  directions  does  their  social  percep- 
tion change?  These  are  the  problems  of  this  exploratory  study. 

Categories  and  Functions  of  Inference 
in  Interpersonal  Perception 

In  the  process  of  perceiving  the  behavior  of  others,  infer- 
ences are  involved,  by  definition.  These  inferences  vary  in  effect. 
They  may  serve  to  distort  the  realities  of  others'  behavior,  as 
when  moral  or  other  absolute  judgments  are  invoked :  "Joe  is  a 
bad  boy,"  or  "Joe's  only  fault  is  smoking."  They  may  have  an 
imperceptible  effect  in  a  non- judgmental,  non-causal  observa- 
tion :  "Joe  is  smoking  a  pipe."  They  may  offer  no  single,  mechan- 
istic cause  for  behavior.  "Joe  is  smoking  a  pipe  because  he  is  the 
smallest  boy  in  the  group."  Or  the  inferences  may  be  hypothet- 
ical, multiple  causes  for  behavior:  "Joe  is  smoking  a  pipe  per- 
haps because  he  is  the  smallest  boy  in  the  group  or  perhaps  to 
rebel  against  paternal  sanctions  against  smoking." 

Leaders'  behavior  that  may  be  initiated  by  each  of  these 
types  of  inference  in  interpersonal  perception  cannot  be  dis- 
cussed here  at  length.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  perception 
distorted  by  judgments  (called  J-reactions)  is  socially  least  de- 
sirable ;  J-reactions  bias  an  observer  and  thus  prevent  him  from 
understanding  behavior.  Experience  in  psychotherapy  indicates 
that  perception  with  causal  inferences  (called  C-reactions)  is 
desirable  because  it  may  initiate  further  inquiry,  testing,  and 
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action  appropriately  directed  toward  dealing  with  causes  rather 
than  with  symptoms  or  effects.  Behavior  accompanying  J-reac- 
tions  is  likely  to  be  retributive,  while  acceptance  and  interest, 
with  their  therapeutic  implications,  are  more  probably  the  con- 
comitants of  C-reactions.  Therefore,  effective  training  of  leaders 
to  perceive  the  behavior  of  members  with  understanding  should 
result  in  a  decrease  of  J-reactions  and  an  increase  of  C-reactions. 
These  are  considered  to  be  desirable  changes  in  this  investigation. 
Inferences  in  interpersonal  perception  may  have  psycho- 
logical functions.  J-reactions  may  be  a  mode  of  defending  one- 
self, an  example  of  the  "perceptual  defense"  hypothesis  (8)  and 
an  aspect  of  Sullivan's  concept  of  "anxiety"  at  work  (11).  Theo- 
retically, objective  perception  is  possible  for  any  person  who  is 
sufficiently  self -aware  to  separate  out  what  he  senses  in  a  per- 
ceptual field  from  his  personal  (or  self -defensive)  reactions  to 
what  he  perceives.  In  Sullivan's  terms,  a  person  in  a  state  of 
high  tension  or  anxiety  is  more  likely  to  invoke  judgments  to 
distort  what  exists  than  a  person  who  is  at  ease  in  a  specific 
situation.  Differences  in  personality  type,  as  Frenkel-Brunswik 
sees  them  (4),  may  not  be  primarily  in  a  greater  or  lesser  sus- 
ceptibility to  "anxiety"  but  rather  in  the  person's  characteristic 
ways  of  reacting  when  he  is  anxious.  Thus,  some  leaders'  initial 
perception  of  the  behavior  of  members  may  reveal  a  relatively 
high  level  of  J-reactions  if  early  group  situations  make  them 
anxious  and  if  their  way  of  dealing  with  anxiety  in  such  situa- 
ations  is  by  J-reactions.  J-reactions  may  decrease  for  these  lead- 
ers if  they  develop  greater  ease  in  the  group.  For  leaders  to 
function  with  enough  intellectual  clarity  to  be  able  to  increase 
their  C-reactions,  it  would  seem  that  they  also  must  first  be  able 
to  reduce  their  anxiety.  But  again  perhaps  the  properties  of  the 
group  situation  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  leader's  reactions 
when  anxious  must  be  considered  together.  That  group  and  per- 
sonal factors  are  jointly  related  to  modifications  in  leaders'  social 
perception  is  a  hypothesis  of  this  investigation. 

Procedures  of  the  Study  -= 

Subjects  and  Groups 

An  eight  months'  placement  of  22  liberal  arts  college  juniors 
as  leaders  or  advisors  of  youth  groups  sponsored  by  community 
agencies  was  arranged  as  field  work  for  the  study.  All  leaders 
were  enrolled  in  a  year's  concurrent  course  in  adolescent  develop- 
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ment  with  a  dynamic  approach  to  personality.  Their  group  place- 
ment provided  a  situation  in  which,  when  they  were  personally 
involved,  they  might  use  and  integrate  what  they  were  learning 
about  young  people.  Mean  age  of  the  students  was  slightly  over 
20  years;  their  scholastic  aptitude  scores  and  academic  point- 
grades  indicate  that  as  a  group  they  were  average  upper-class- 
men. Fourteen  were  women ;  eight  were  men.  Each  student  was 
the  sole  adult  counselor  of  his  youth  group.  Each  met  regularly 
with  his  group  for  a  minimal  period  of  one  hour  weekly  over  the 
academic  year.  Supervision  of  the  leaders  was  the  responsibility 
of  agency  personnel.  Every  leader  kept  a  weekly  record  of  what 
went  on  in  his  group  meetings.  These  "diaries"  were  never  dis- 
cussed but  were  examined  to  see  that  they  were  up-to-date  and 
collected  at  the  ends  of  the  first  and  second  semesters. 

The  22  youth  groups  varied  in  organizational  affiliation, 
goals  and  structure,  and  membership  components.  Eight  were 
under  local  social  agency  auspices  (e.g.,  a  housing  project  cen- 
ter) ,  seven  met  in  local  churches,  and  seven  were  under  nation- 
wide youth  organizations  (e.g.,  Scouts,  Hi-Y) .  Ten  of  the  groups 
met  ostensibly  for  an  activity  like  dramatics  or  ball-playing  with 
membership  open  to  all-comers ;  the  other  twelve  w^ere  religious, 
ethical,  or  social  groups,  marked  by  rather  formal,  ritualistic 
meeting  procedures  and  usually  by  an  elected  membership.  Six 
of  the  groups  were  composed  of  underprivileged  children  (e.g., 
children's  shelter  and  community  project) ,  six  groups  were  rela- 
tively restricted  to  a  privileged  middle  class  membership,  and 
the  remaining  ten  groups  drew  their  members  from  lower  middle 
class  communities. 

Measurements  of  Change  in  Perception 

The  leaders'  diaries  of  their  group  meetings  were  not  origi- 
nally planned  to  be  used  as  a  major  source  of  data,  but  review  of 
them  at  the  year's  end  suggested  their  value  for  measuring 
changes  in  leaders'  perception.  A  content  analysis  was  done  on 
the  diaries  by  coding  all  units  of  observation  on  members'  be- 
havior as  J-reactions,  0-reactions  (non-causal,  non-judgmental 
units) ,  or  C-reactions.  Each  unit  was  a  leader's  observation  on 
a  single  act  or  characterization  of  a  member.  Content  analysis 
offset  some  of  the  limitations  in  the  use  of  diaries  as  a  source  of 
data  that  are  discussed  by  Allport  (1,  p.  95).  Like  the  proce- 
dures of  Lasswell  (5)    and  White  (13),  this  system  objectifies 
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and  permits  quantification  of  qualitative,  verbal  material.  Two 
hundred  and  ninety  meeting  entries  were  coded  by  this  system. 
A  recoding  of  ten  per  cent  of  these  meeting  entries  by  a  second 
person,  trained  in  the  use  of  this  system,  resulted  in  an  agreement 
on  86.30  per  cent  of  the  units  for  one  set  of  meetings  and  88.24 
per  cent  for  another. 

Beginning  and  end  of  year  indices  of  J-reactions  and  C- 
reactions  were  needed  so  that  changes  in  perception  might  be 
studied.  The  percentages  of  units  that  were  J-reactions  in  the 
first  two  meeting  entries  of  each  leader's  diary  were  averaged 
for  a  Ji  index.  Initial  C-reactions  were  similarly  averaged  for  a 
Ci  index.  Changes  in  0-reactions  were  not  studied,  and  their  per- 
centages were  not  computed,  although  all  units  coded  "0"  were,  of 
course,  included  in  the  total  of  perception  units  for  each  meeting. 
For  final  indices  of  J-reactions  (Jo)  and  C-reactions  (Co),  per- 
centages of  each  in  the  last  two  meeting  entries  of  every  diary 
were  averaged.  Changes  in  J  or  C  (Dj  or  Dc)  are  the  differences 
between  Ji  and  Jo  or  Ci  and  C2. 

Table  1 

Interaction  Chart  for  Recording  Five-Minute  Observations  of 

Groups 


Donor 


Behavior-Intent 


Recipient 


Adult  leader 
Peer  leader 
Member 
Sub-group 
Group 


Compels 
(Demands,  stops) 

Reprimands 
(Blames) 

Rebels 
(Rejects,  ignores) 

Suggests 
(Initiates,  modifies) 

Supports 
(Praises,  accepts) 

Asks 
(For  help,  information) 


Group 

Sub-group 

Member 

Peer  leader 

Adult  leader 


Measurements  of  Self 

Two  measurements  of  factors  in  leaders'  personalities  were 
used:  clinical  analyses  of  autobiographical  material  and  the 
California  Test  of  Personality.  The  process  of  analyzing  auto- 
biographies was  started  intuitively,  then  made  use  of  various 
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schema,  and  finally  was  simplified  to  classify  subjects  as  tending 
more  toward  either  projection  or  introjection  of  blame. ^  The 
x-type  (projective)  subject  tended  to  behave  as  though  he  con- 
sidered himself  more  adequate,  did  not  hesitate  to  be  critical  of 
parents,  siblings,  and  society,  and  seemed  to  expect  others  to 
adjust  themselves  to  him.  The  y-type  (introjective)  subject 
tended  to  demonstrate  a  lower  sense  of  self-esteem,  a  relatively 
uncritical  acceptance  of  parents,  siblings,  and  society,  and  a 
preference  for  adapting  himself  to  meet  external  pressures.  This 
bipolar  system  for  classification,  albeit  a  crude  one,  was  con- 
sidered appropriate  and  adequate  for  an  exploration  of  factors 
aflfecting  social  perception  in  a  group  situation.  The  scheme  for 
analyzing  the  group  observations  (see  Table  1)  as  well  as  this 
system  for  typing  subjects  implies  tentative  acceptance  of 
Frenkel-Brunswik's  comment  that  in  "specific  behavioral  situ- 
ations one  may  find  it  only  possible  to  describe  happenings  in 
such  relatively  generalized,  yet  manifest  motivational  categories 
as  'aggression'  and  'submission'  "  (3,  p.  253).  Analyses  revealed 
11  x-type  and  11  y-type  subjects. 

The  validity  of  the  classification  of  the  22  leaders  by  this 
scheme  was  supported  in  at  least  77  per  cent  of  the  cases  by  the 
California  Test  of  Personality,  Adult  Series,  Form  A,  admin- 
istered to  all  subjects  just  prior  to  field  work,  at  the  time  the 
autobiographical  data  were  submitted.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
test,  called  "self-adjustment,"  x-type  subjects  were  expected  to 
obtain  higher  percentile  values,  indicating  a  superficially  uncriti- 
cal attitude  toward  self,  than  on  the  second  half  of  the  test, 
called  "social  adjustment,"  with  its  implications  of  acceptance 
of  others  in  family,  job,  and  community.  Nine  of  the  11  x-type 
leaders  scored  higher  on  "self-adjustment"  than  on  "social  adjust- 
ment." While  three  y-type  leaders  did  the  same,  the  remaining 
eight  of  the  11  y-type  leaders  scored  higher  on  "social  adjust- 
ment" than  on  "self-adjustment."  Review  of  the  test  results  of 
the  five  exceptions  revealed  that  if  percentile  values  for  merely 
the  component  test  on  "self-reliance"  were  used  in  place  of  the 
section  on  "self-adjustment,"  all  but  one  leader's  classification 
might  be  considered  validated — and  this  would  raise  agreement 
between  autobiographical  and  test  findings  to  95  per  cent.    In 


'  This  dichotomous  system  was  subsequently  found  similar  to  Rosenzweig's  "extrapunitive" 
and  "intrapunitive"  reactions  to  frustration,  without  use  of  his  third  category,  "impunitive" 
(9).  He  applies  these  terms  "to  types  of  reaction  and  not  to  types  of  personality."  In  this 
study,  greater  tendencies  in  interf'crsonal  frustration-reactions  toward  one  direction  or  the 
other   were  considered  sufficient   to   type  subjects  as   either    "x"   or   "y." 
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the  one  case  of  disagreement,  autobiographical  evidence  showed 
an  internal  consistency  indicating  clearly  predominance  of  the 
subject's  y-type  tendencies,  and  he  was  so  classified.  In  all  cases, 
then,  both  standardized  and  analytical  measures  of  attitudes 
toward  self  revealed  x-type  leaders'  tendencies  toward  a  higher 
superficial  confidence  in  themselves  and  a  lesser  inclination  to 
adjust  themselves  to  others;  with  one  exception,  the  reverse  pat- 
tern obtained  in  both  measures  among  y-type  leaders. 

Measurements  of  Groups 

The  youth  groups  were  classified  on  the  basis  of  observation 
of  them  in  action.  Group  properties  of  aim,  function,  and  struc- 
ture were  considered  in  the  22  groups.  The  ten  groups  that 
focused  on  an  activity  program  (aim)  with  meeting  procedures 
that  were  relatively  informal  (function)  and  membership  that 
was  open  to  all-comers  (structure)  were  called  "open  groups." 
The  12  religious,  ethical,  and  social  groups,  run  by  parliamentary 
or  other  formal  procedures  and  usually  requiring  election  of  new 
members  and  often  initiation  rites,  were  classified  as  "closed 
groups." 

For  objective  measurement  of  the  groups'  flow  of  inter- 
actions, two  co-observers  used  a  five-minute  observation  form 
in  visits  to  all  groups  during  the  third  and  seventh  months  of 
the  study.  The  group  observation  form  (Table  1)  was  freely 
adapted  from  mimeographed  guides  used  in  the  Scoutmaster 
Experimental  Research  Project  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica (10)  and  more  recently  published  by  Zander  (14,  pp.  323- 
324).  During  group  observations  in  this  study,  for  each  inter- 
action during  a  five-minute  period,  observers  drew  a  line  from 
the  appropriate  "donor"  through  one  of  the  six  categories  in 
"behavior-intent"  to  the  appropriate  "recipient."  The  observa- 
tion form  is  reproduced  in  Table  1  in  its  entirety,  although  data 
under  the  categories  labeled  "behavior-intent"  in  the  middle 
column  were  not  studied  in  this  phase  of  the  investigation. 

For  each  group  observation,  calculations  were  made  of  the 
percentages  of  total  interactions  initiated  by  the  adult  leader, 
and  of  interactions  (exclusive  of  those  initiated  by  the  adult 
leader)  for  which  the  adult  leader  was  the  "recipient."  In  71 
per  cent  of  the  joint  observations,  agreement  on  these  percent- 
ages between  the  two  observers  occurred  within  7.5  points;  in 
89.5  per  cent  of  the  joint  observations,  the  two  observers  agreed 
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within  15  points.    In  only  one  case  was  there  as  much  as  23 
points  difference  between  the  two  observers  on  any  item. 

Results 

Content  analysis  of  the  22  diaries  and  calculation  of  the 
differences  in  the  percentage  of  J-reactions  in  the  first  and  last 
two  meeting  entries  (Dj)  revealed  that  five  leaders  increased 
their  J-reactions,  one  leader  showed  no  change,  and  16  leaders 
decreased  their  J-reactions.  (Percentages  of  0-reaction  were 
not  calculated.)  Similar  analyses  for  Dc  showed  that  five  leaders 
decreased  their  C-reactions,  two  showed  no  change,  and  the  re- 
maining 15  leaders  increased  their  C-reactions.  It  should  be 
recalled  that  a  decrease  in  J-reactions  and  an  increase  in  C-reac- 
tions were  considered  desirable  changes. 

First  examination  of  these  findings  revealed  that  person- 
ality factors  of  the  leaders  could  not  be  considered  sole  deter- 
minants of  the  changes.  Of  the  11  leaders  whose  perception 
failed  to  show  both  kinds  of  desirable  changes,  six  were  x-type 
and  five  y-type.  Similarly,  type  of  group  alone  was  not  a  factor ; 
five  led  open  groups  and  six  advised  closed  groups.  When  the 
two  factors,  type  of  leader  and  type  of  group,  were  examined 
together,  however,  it  was  found  that  all  x-type  advisors  of  closed 
groups  and  all  y-type  leaders  in  open  groups  showed  undesirable 
changes,  either  increase  or  no  change  in  J-reactions  or  decrease 
or  no  change  in  C-reactions.  All  x-type  leaders  of  open  groups 
both  decreased  their  J-reactions  (— Dj)  and  increased  their 
C-reactions  (+Dc).  All  y-type  advisors  of  closed  groups  did  the 
same. 

These  findings  indicate  that  both  personal  and  group  factors, 
linked  in  differential  placements,  seem  related  to  changes  in 
leaders'  perception  of  members'  behavior:  x-type  (projective) 
leaders  in  open  groups  and  y-type  (introjective)  leaders  in  closed 
groups  make  desirable  changes  in  both  J-reactions  and  C-reac- 
tions ;  neither  x-type  leaders  in  closed  groups  nor  y-type  leaders 
in  open  groups  reveal  this  same  pattern  of  change  in  perception ; 
and  neither  personal  factors  nor  group  factors  considered  inde- 
pendently are  clearly  associated  with  these  changes. 

Tentative  Formulations 

Why  may  these  group  and  personal  factors  be  so  related  to 
modifications  in  leaders'  social  perception?    Study  was  made  of 
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the  observations  on  interaction  in  open  and  closed  groups. 
Leaders  were  found  to  be  more  involved,  both  more  active  and 
more  in  demand,  in  open  groups.  Specifically,  a  greater  percent- 
age of  leader-initiated  interactions  occurred  in  open  groups,  and 
a  greater  percentage  of  members'  interactions  was  directed  to 
the  leader  in  open  groups.  All  leaders  except  some  of  the  y-type 
advisors  in  closed  groups  initiated  some  interactions;  in  33  per 
cent  of  the  group  observation  of  y-type  advisors  in  closed  groups, 
there  were  no  advisor-initiated  interactions.  Zero  interactions 
of  members  directed  toward  their  leaders  were  found  in  25  per 
cent  of  the  group  observations ;  all  of  these  were  in  closed  groups, 
and  these  comprised  50  per  cent  of  the  observations  of  x-type 
advisors  in  closed  groups. 

These  data  lead  to  conclusions  (a)  that  the  demands  on  the 
leader  in  an  open  group  are  heavier  than  the  demands  on  an 
advisor  in  a  closed  group,  and  (b)  that  in  both  types  of  group, 
percentages  of  observable  interactions  between  leaders  and  mem- 
bers are  more  closely  related  to  group-type  than  to  personality 
factors  in  the  leader.  There  is  some  very  slight  evidence  that 
x-type  leaders  succeed  in  attracting  more  member  interactions 
than  do  y-type  leaders  in  both  open  and  closed  groups.  There  is 
also  some  very  slight  evidence  that  y-type  leaders  may  feel  com- 
pelled to  initiate  a  slightly  higher  percentage  of  interactions  in 
open  groups  than  do  x-type  leaders  in  the  same  type  of  group. 
When  the  patterns  of  perceptual  change  of  x-type  and  y-type 
leaders  are  considered  together  with  these  data  on  group  inter- 
actions, the  following  generalizations  on  the  relationships  be- 
tween changes  in  leaders'  social  perception  and  their  differential 
placements  may  be  formulated: 

1.  An  x-type  leader  in  an  open  group  decreases  J-reactions 
and  increases  C-reactions  because  the  group  demands  of  an  open 
group  on  its  leader  are  sufficiently  heavy  to  make  him  feel  signi- 
ficant in  group  interactions.  His  need  to  act  and  change  externals 
(rather  than  to  modify  himself)  may  actually  be  met  in  the  open 
group.  He  can  associate  freely  with  members.  In  this  open 
field,  his  own  needs  are  not  blocked,  and  he  may  therefore  be 
comfortable  enough  both  to  decrease  his  J-reactions  and  to  in- 
crease his  C-reactions. 

2.  A  y-type  advisor  in  a  closed  group  decreases  J-reactions 
and  increases  C-reactions  because  the  group  demands  of  a  closed 
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group  on  its  advisor  are  sufficiently  light  to  allow  him  to  remain 
as  peripheral  to  group  interactions  as  his  own  needs  require  until 
such  time  as  he  is  ready  to  participate.  In  this  closed  field,  he 
feels  free  enough  from  anxiety  both  to  decrease  his  J-reactions 
and  increase  his  C-reactions. 

3,  An  x-type  advisor  in  a  closed  group  fails  to  make  cer- 
tain desirable  changes  in  his  social  perception  because  he  is 
subject  to  group  demands  which  are  so  light  and  exclusive  as  to 
prevent  him  from  feeling  he  is  recognized  in  group  interactions. 
He  thus  cannot  do  and  change  things.  He  is  kept  by  the  mores  of 
the  closed  group  from  close  association  with  members,  and  pas- 
sive observation  is  not  satisfying  to  him.  Becoming  adversely 
critical  of  what  he  cannot  participate  in  as  quickly  or  effectively 
as  he  would  like,  he  may  express  his  feelings  in  increasingly 
judgmental  observations  on  members'  behavior;  he  may  lose  in- 
terest and  perceive  their  behavior  in  an  increasingly  apathetic, 
non-causal  manner.  While  he  may  attract  a  slightly  greater  per- 
centage of  advisor-directed  interactions  from  members  than  do 
y-type  leaders  in  a  similar  group  setting,  his  conflicts  in  closed 
group  situations  preclude  his  either  decreasing  his  J-reactions  or 
increasing  his  C-reactions. 

4.  A  y-type  leader  in  an  open  group  fails  to  make  the  desir- 
able changes  in  perception  because  he  is  subject  to  such  heavy 
and  inclusive  group  demands  from  the  outset  that  they  frustrate 
his  needs  to  observe  group  members  first  and  to  prepare  himself 
for  entrance  into  group  interaction.  He  is  drawn  in  immediately 
and  tends  to  feel  keenly  responsible  for  what  happens  in  the 
group.  On  the  other  hand,  he  also  tends  to  feel  inadequate  or 
unready  for  the  role  of  leadership.  Becoming  critical  and  over- 
concerned  about  himself,  he  may  feel  that  his  group  fails  to 
progress  in  accordance  with  the  high  standards  he  has  set  for 
its  and  his  own  achievement.  With  such  feelings,  his  ability  to 
perceive  members'  behavior  causally  may  decrease.  He  may  par- 
ticipate to  a  slightly  greater  extent  than  an  x-type  leader  in  a 
similar  group  setting,  being  more  susceptible  to  modification  of 
self  under  external  pressures  than  x-type  leaders,  and  may  still 
attract  a  slightly  smaller  percentage  of  members'  leader-directed 
interactions  than  do  x-type  leaders  in  open  groups.  His  anxiety 
in  such  open  groups  tends  to  be  manifest  in  his  inability  either 
to  decrease  his  J-reactions  or  increase  his  C-reactions. 
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Summary 

1.  Twenty-two  leaders  of  youth  groups,  during  an  eight 
months'  placement,  were  found  to  modify  their  perception  of 
members'  behavior  in  accordance  with  a  specific  pattern : 

A.  Leaders  who  tend  to  project  blame  (x-type  leaders) 
showed  desirable  changes  in  perception  when  they  led  rela- 
tively informal,  unstructured   ("open")  groups; 

B.  Leaders  who  tend  to  introject  blame  (y-type  leaders) 
showed  desirable  changes  in  perception  when  they  advised 
formal  and  clearly  structured   ("closed")  groups; 

C.  Reverse  types  of  placement,  x-type  leaders  in  closed 
groups  and  y-type  leaders  in  open  groups,  resulted  in  some 
undesirable  changes  in  modes  of  perceiving  members'  behavior. 

2.  Members'  demands  on  leaders  were  found  to  be  greater 
in  open  groups  than  in  closed  groups.  A  formulation  was  offered : 
that  x-type  leaders  function  with  less  frustration  in  open  than 
in  closed  groups;  y-type  leaders  function  with  less  anxiety  in 
closed  than  in  open  groups.  These  combinations  of  personal  and 
group  factors  are  apparently  related  to  the  ways  in  which  leaders 
modify  their  social  perception  with  reference  to  judgmental  and 
causal  inferences  on  members'  behavior. 

3.  These  findings  are  the  result  of  an  exploratory  field  study 
and  are  subject  to  experimental  validation.  They  suggest  a  need 
for  further  examination  of  the  relationships  between  personality 
and  group  structure  factors  in  the  many  areas  of  leaders'  func- 
tioning and  group  process. 
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C.    Pafterns  of  Behavior 

I .  Patterns  of  Aggressive  Behavior  in  Experimentally  Created 
"Social  Climates" 

Kurt  Lewin,  Ronald  Lippitt,  and  Ralph  K.  White 

Abridged  fi-om  the  Journal  of  Social  Psychology,  S. P. S.S.I. 
Bulletin,  1939,  10,  271-299,  with  permission  of  the  authors 
and  the  Journal  Press.  This  is  an  early  classic  study  of 
the  effect  of  the  leader's  behavior  on  the  behavior  of 
members  of  boys  clubs.  The  authors  designated  the  three 
classifications  of  leader  behavior  as  autocratic,  demo- 
cratic, and  "laissez-faire"  and  describe  the  characteristic 
behavior  of  each.  Much  of  the  later  research  around 
these  behavioral  classifications  has  been  based  upon  this 
early  study.  The  detailed  results  section  has  been  elimi- 
nated in  the  abridgement. 

The  present  report  is  a  preliminary  summary  on  one  phase 
of  a  series  of  experimental  studies  of  group  life  which  has  as  its 
aim  a  scientific  approach  to  such  questions  as  the  following: 
What  underlies  such  differing  patterns  of  group  behavior  as  re- 
bellion against  authority,  persecution  of  a  scapegoat,  apathetic 
submissiveness  to  authoritarian  domination,  or  attack  upon  an 
outgroup?  How  many  differences  in  subgroup  structure,  group 
stratification,  and  potency  of  ego-centered  and  group-centered 
goals  can  be  utilized  as  criteria  for  predicting  the  social  result- 
ants of  different  group  atmospheres  ?  Is  not  democratic  group  life 
more  pleasant,  but  authoritarianism  more  efficient?  These  are 
the  sort  of  questions  to  which  "opinionated"  answers  are  many 
and  varied  today,  and  to  which  scientific  answers,  are,  on  that 
account,  all  the  more  necessary.  An  experimental  approach  to  the 
phenomena  of  group  life  obviously  raises  many  difficulties  of 
creation  and  scientific  control,  but  the  fruitfulness  of  the  method 
seems  to  compensate  for  the  added  experimental  problems. 

In  the  first  experiment  Lippitt  organized  two  clubs  of  10- 
year-old  children  who  engaged  in  the  activity  of  theatrical  mask- 
making  for  a  period  of  three  months.  The  same  adult  leader, 
changing  his  philosophy  of  leadership,  led  one  club  in  an  authori- 
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tarian  manner  and  the  other  ckib  in  accordance  with  democratic 
techniques,  while  detailed  observations  were  made  by  four  ob- 
servers. This  study,  reported  in  detail  elsewhere  (6),  suggested 
more  hypotheses  than  answers  and  led  to  a  second  and  more 
extensive  series  of  experiments  by  White  and  Lippitt.  Four  new 
clubs  of  10-year-old  boys  were  organized,  on  a  voluntary  basis  as 
before,  the  variety  of  club  activities  was  extended,  while  four 
different  adult  leaders  participated.  To  the  variables  of  authori- 
tarian and  democratic  procedure  was  added  a  third,  "laissez- 
faire"  or  group  life  without  adult  participation.  Also  the  behavior 
of  each  club  was  studied  in  different  "social  climates."  Every  six 
weeks  each  group  had  a  new  leader  with  a  different  technique 
of  leadership,  each  club  having  three  leaders  during  the  course 
of  the  five  months  of  the  experimental  series.  The  data  on  ag- 
gressive behavior  summarized  in  this  paper  are  drawn  from  both 
series  of  experiments. 

Some  of  the  techniques  used  for  the  equating  of  groups  have 
been  described  previously  (4),  but  will  be  summarized  here  with 
the  improvements  in  method  of  the  second  experiment.  Before 
the  clubs  were  organized  the  schoolroom  group  as  a  whole  was 
studied.  Using  the  sociometric  technique  developed  by  Moreno 
(8)  the  interpersonal  relations  of  the  children,  in  terms  of  rejec- 
tions, friendships,  and  leadership,  were  ascertained.  Teacher 
ratings  on  relevant  items  of  social  behavior  (e.g.,  teasing,  show- 
ing off,  obedience,  physical  energy)  were  secured,  and  observa- 
tions were  made  on  the  playground  and  in  the  schoolroom  by  the 
investigators.  The  school  records  supplied  information  on  intel- 
lectual status,  physical  status,  and  socio-economic  backgi'ound. 
From  the  larger  number  of  eager  volunteers  in  each  room  it  was 
then  possible  to  select  from  each  schoolroom  two  five-member 
clubs,  which  were  carefully  equated  on  patterns  of  interpersonal 
relationships,  intellectual,  physical,  and  socio-economic  status,  in 
addition  to  personality  characteristics.  The  attempt  was  not  to 
equate  the  boys  within  a  particular  club,  but  to  ensure  the  same 
pattern  in  each  group  as  a  whole. 

In  spite  of  the  methods  described  above  to  control  by  selec- 
tion some  of  the  more  elusive  social  variables,  it  was  essential 
to  use  a  number  of  experimental  controls  wdiich  would  help  to 
make  the  results  more  clear-cut.  First  of  all,  to  check  on  the 
"individuality"  of  the  club  as  a  whole,  each  group  was  studied  in 
different  social  atmospheres  so  that  it  could  be  compared  with 
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itself.  A  second  question  raised  by  the  first  experiment  was  that 
concerning  the  personality  of  the  leader  as  a  factor  in  the  creat- 
ing of  social  atmospheres.  The  second  experiment,  with  four 
leaders,  makes  possible  a  comparison  of  the  authoritarianism  and 
democracy  of  four  different  leaders,  and  the  "laissez-faire"  meth- 
od of  two  different  leaders.  In  two  cases  it  is  also  possible  to 
compare  the  same  atmosphere,  created  by  two  different  leaders 
with  the  same  club. 

Table  1 


Authoritarian 


Democratic 


Laissez-faire 


All  determination 
of  policy  by  the 
leader. 


All  policies  a  mat- 
ter of  group  dis- 
cussion and  deci- 
s  i  0  n,  encouraged 
and  assisted  by  the 
leader. 


Complete  freedom 
for  group  or  in- 
dividual decision, 
without  any  leader 
participation. 


2.  Techniques  and  ac- 
tivity steps  dic- 
tated by  the  au- 
thority, one  at  a 
time,  so  that  future 
steps  were  always 
uncertain  to  a 
large    degree. 


2.  Activity  perspec- 
tive gained  dur- 
ing first  discussion 
period.  General 
steps  to  group  goal 
sketched,  and 
where  technical  ad- 
vice was  needed 
the  leader  suggest- 
ed two  or  three 
alternative  proce- 
dures from  which 
choice  could  be 
made. 


2.  Various  materials 
supplied  by  the 
leader,  who  made 
it  clear  that  he 
would  supply  in- 
formation when 
asked.  He  took  no 
other  part  in  work 
discussions. 


3.  The  leader  usually 
dictated  the  par- 
ticular work  task 
and  work  compan- 
ions of  each  mem- 
ber. 


The  dominator  was 
"personal"  in  his 
praise  and  criti- 
cism of  the  work 
of  each  member, 
but  remained  aloof 
from  active  group 
participation  ex- 
cept when  demon- 
strating. He  was 
friendly  or  imper- 
sonal rather  than 
openly   hostile. 


3.  The  members  were 
free  to  work  with 
whomever  they 
chose,  and  the  di- 
vision of  tasks  was 
left  up  to  the 
group. 

4.  The  leader  was 
"o  b  j  e  c  t  i  V  e"  or 
"fact-minded"  in 
his  praise  and  crit- 
icism, and  tried  to 
be  a  regular  group 
member  in  spirit 
without  doing  too 
much  of  the  work. 


3.  Complete  nonpar- 
ticipation  by 
leader. 


4.  Very  infrequent 
comments  on  mem- 
ber activities  un- 
less questioned, 
and  no  attempt  to 
participate  or  in- 
terfere with  the 
course  of  events. 
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One  other  type  of  control  seemed  very  important,  the  nature 
of  the  club  activity,  and  the  physical  setting.  Using  the  same 
clubrooms  (two  clubs  met  at  the  same  time  in  adjacent  but 
distinctly  separate  areas  of  the  same  large  room)  seemed  to 
answer  the  latter  problem,  but  the  question  of  activity  was  more 
complex.  The  following  technique  was  developed :  a  list  of  activi- 
ties which  were  of  interest  to  all  the  children  was  assembled 
(e.g.,  mask-making,  mural  painting,  soap  carving,  model  airplane 
construction,  etc.).  Meeting  first,  in  chronological  time,  the  demo- 
cratic groups  used  these  possibilities  as  the  basis  for  discussion 
and  voted  upon  their  club  activity.  The  authoritarian  leaders 
were  then  ready,  as  their  clubs  met,  to  launch  the  same  activity 
without  choice  by  the  members.  The  "laissez-faire"  groups  were 
acquainted  with  the  variety  of  materials  which  were  available, 
but  they  were  not  otherwise  influenced  in  their  choice  of  activity ; 
in  their  case,  consequently,  the  activity  factor  could  not  be  com- 
pletely controlled. 

The  contrasting  methods  of  the  leaders  in  creating  the  three 
types  of  group  atmosphere  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  in 
Table  1. 

It  should  be  clear  that  due  to  the  voluntary  nature  of  the 
group  participation,  and  the  cooperation  of  the  parents  and 
school  systems,  no  radically  autocratic  methods  (e.g.,  use  of 
threats,  instilling  fear,  etc.)  were  used.  Fairly  congenial  extra- 
club  relationships  were  maintained  with  each  member  by  the 
leader. 

The  kinds  of  data  collected  during  the  course  of  the  experi- 
ments may  be  classed  roughly  as:  (a)  pre-club  data,  described 
above  in  relation  to  the  problem  of  equating  the  groups;  (b) 
observations  of  behavior  in  the  experimental  situation;  and  (c) 
extra-club  information. 

Observations  of  club  behavior  consisted  of : 

(a).  A  quantitative  running  account  of  the  social  inter- 
actions of  the  five  children  and  the  leader,  in  terms  of  symbols 
for  directive,  compliant,  and  objective  (fact-minded)  ap- 
proaches and  responses,  including  a  category  of  purposeful  re- 
fusal to  respond  to  a  social  approach. 

(6).  A  minute  by  minute  group  structure  analysis  giving 
a  record  of:  activity  subgroupings,  the  activity  goal  of  each 
subgroup  was  initiated  by  the  leader  or  spontaneously  formed 
by  the  children,  and  ratings  on  degree  of  unity  of  each  sub- 
grouping. 

(c).  An  interpretive  running  account  of  significant  mem- 
ber actions,  and  changes  in  dynamics  of  the  group  as  a  whole. 
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(d) .    Continuous  stenographic  records  of  all  conversation. 

(e).  An  interpretive  running  account  of  inter-club  rela- 
tionships. 

(/).  An  "impressionistic"  write-up  by  the  leader  as_  to 
what  he  saw  and  leit  from  within  the  group  atmosphere  during 
each  meeting. 

(g).    Comments  by  guest  observers. 

(h) .    Movie  records  of  several  segments  of  club  life. 

All  of  these  observations  (except  /,  g,  and  h)  were  synchro- 
nized at  minute  intervals  so  that  side  by  side  they  furnish  a 
rather  complete  cross  sectional  picture  of  the  ongoing  life  of  the 
group.  The  major  purpose  of  this  experiment  in  methodology  of 
observation  was  to  record  as  fully  and  with  as  much  insight  as 
possible  the  total  behavior  of  the  group,  a  distinct  break  away 
from  the  usual  procedure  of  recording  only  certain  pre-deter- 
mined  symptoms  of  behavior.  The  second  aim  was  to  ascertain 
whether  data  collected  by  this  method  could  be  fruitfully  analyzed 
from  both  a  sociological  and  psychological  point  of  view  (5). 

Extra-club  information  is  of  the  following  types: 

(a).  Interviews  with  each  child  by  a  friendly  "non-club" 
person  during  each  transition  period  (from  one  kind  of  group 
atmosphere  and  leader  to  another)  and  at  the  end  of  the 
experiment,  concerning  such  items  as  comparison  of  present 
club  leader  with  previous  ones,  with  the  teacher,  and  with 
parents;  opinions  on  club  activities;  how  the  club  could  be  run 
better;  who  were  the  best  and  poorest  club  members;  what  an 
ideal  club  leader  would  be  like,  etc. 

(&).  Interviews  with  the  parents  by  the  investigators, 
concentrating  on  kinds  of  discipline  used  in  the  home,  status  of 
the  child  in  the  family  group  (relations  with  siblings,  etc.), 
personality  ratings  on  the  same  scale  used  by  the  teachers,  dis- 
cussion of  child's  attitude  toward  the  club,  school,  and  other 
group  activities. 

(c).  Talks  with  the  teachers  concerning  the  transfer  to 
the  schoolroom,  of  behavior  patterns  acquired  in  the  club. 

(d) .  Administration  of  a  Rorschach  test  to  each  club 
member. 

(e).  Conversations  with  the  children  during  two  summer 
hikes  arranged  after  the  experiment  was  over. 

These  data  were  gathered  with  a  view  to  correlating  the 
individual  pattern  of  behavior  in  the  club  situation  with  the 
types  of  group  membership  which  existed  outside  the  experi- 
ment, and  with  the  more  or  less  stable  individual  personality 
structure.  The  individual  differences  in  "social  plasticity"  seem 
to  be  rather  striking. 

Two  other  points  of  experimental  technique  seem  of  interest. 
The  first  concerns  the  introduction  of  observers  into  the  club 
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situation.  In  Lippitt's  first  experiment  it  was  found  that  four 
observers  grouped  around  a  table  in  a  physically  separated  part 
of  the  club  room  attracted  virtually  no  attention  if  it  was  ex- 
plained at  the  first  meeting-  that  "those  are  some  people  inter- 
ested in  learning  how  a  mask-making  club  goes ;  they  have  plenty 
to  do  so  they  won't  bother  us  and  we  won't  bother  them."  In  the 
second  experiment  the  arrangement  was  even  more  advantageous 
and  seemed  to  make  for  equally  unselfconscious  behavior  on  the 
part  of  the  clubs.  In  this  set-up  the  lighting  arrangement  was 
such  that  the  observers  were  grouped  behind  a  low  burlap  wall 
in  a  darkly  shaded  area,  and  seemed  "not  to  exist  at  all"  as  far  as 
the  children  and  leaders  were  concerned. 

The  second  point  of  interest  is  the  development  of  a  number 
of  "group  test"  situations,  which  aided  greatly  in  getting  at  the 
actual  social  dynamics  of  a  given  gToup  atmosphere.  One  test 
used  systematically  was  for  the  leader  to  leave  the  room  on  busi- 
ness during  the  course  of  the  club  meeting,  so  that  the  "social 
pressure"  factor  could  be  analyzed  more  realistically.  Another 
practice  was  for  the  leader  to  arrive  a  few  minutes  late  so  that 
the  observers  could  record  the  individual  and  "atmospheric" 
differences  in  spontaneous  work  initiation  and  work  perspective. 
A  third  fruitful  technique  was  that  of  having  a  stranger  (a 
graduate  student  who  played  the  role  of  a  janitor  or  electrician) 
enter  the  club  situation  and  criticize  the  group's  work  efforts. 


Summary 

1,  In  a  first  experiment,  Lippitt  compared  one  group  of  five 
10-year-old  children,  under  autocratic  leadership,  with  a  compa- 
rable group  under  democratic  leadership.  In  a  second  experi- 
ment, Lippitt  and  White  studied  four  comparable  clubs  of  10- 
year-old  boys,  each  of  which  passed  successively  through  three 
club  periods  in  such  a  way  that  there  were  altogether  five 
democratic  periods,  five  autocratic  periods,  and  two  "laissez- 
faire"  periods. 

2.  In  the  second  experiment,  the  factor  of  personality  differ- 
ences in  the  boys  was  controlled  by  having"  each  group  pass 
through  autocracy  and  then  democracy,  or  vice  versa.  The  factor 
of  leader's  personality  was  controlled  by  having  each  of  four 
leaders  play  the  role  of  autocrat  and  the  role  of  democratic  leader 
at  least  once. 
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3.  Records  on  each  club  meeting  include  stenographic  rec- 
ords of  conversation,  quantitative  symbolic  records  of  group 
structure,  quantitative  symbolic  records  of  all  social  interactions, 
and  a  continuous  interpretive  running  account.  Parents  and 
teachers  were  interviewed;  each  boy  was  given  the  Rorschach 
ink  blots,  a  Moreno-type  questionnaire,  and  was  interviewed 
three  times.  Analysis  of  causal  relationships  between  these  vari- 
ous types  of  data  is  still  far  from  complete.  As  a  preliminary 
report  we  are  giving  here  a  part  of  the  data  bearing  upon  one 
specific  problem,  that  of  aggression.  ,  o, 

4.  In  the  first  experiment,  hostility  was  30  times  as  frequent 
in  the  autocratic  as  in  the  democratic  group.  Aggression  (includ- 
ing both  "hostility"  and  "joking  hostility")  was  8  times  as  fre- 
quent. Much  of  this  aggression  was  directed  toward  two  succes- 
sive scapegoats  within  the  group ;  none  of  it  was  directed  toward 
the  autocrat. 

5.  In  the  second  experiment,  one  of  the  five  autocracies 
showed  the  same  aggressive  reaction  as  was  found  in  the  first 
experiment.  In  the  other  four  autocracies,  the  boys  showed  an 
extremely  nonaggressive,  "apathetic"  pattern  of  behavior. 

6.  Four  types  of  evidence  indicate  that  this  lack  of  aggres- 
sion was  probably  not  caused  by  lack  of  frustration,  but  by  the 
repressive  influence  of  the  autocrat:  (a)  outbursts  of  aggression 
on  the  days  of  transition  to  a  freer  atmosphere ;  (6)  a  sharp  rise 
of  aggression  when  the  autocrat  left  the  room;  (c)  other  indica- 
tions of  generalized  apathy,  such  as  an  absence  of  smiling  and 
joking;  and  (d)  the  fact  that  19  out  of  20  boys  liked  their  demo- 
cratic leader  better  than  their  autocratic  leader,  and  7  out  of  10 
also  liked  their  "laissez-faire"  leader  better. 

7.  There  were  two  wars,  more  or  less  playful,  and  without 
bodily  damage,  between  clubs  meeting  in  the  same  room  at  the 
same  time.  The  first  of  these  began  gradually,  the  second  sud- 
denly. Three  factors,  present  in  both  cases,  seemed  conducive  to 
group  conflict:  (a)  irritation  and  tension  produced  by  a  hostile 
stranger,  (b)  absence  of  a  respected  adult,  and(c)  lack  of  any 
absorbing  alternative  activity. 

8.  There  were  two  striking  instances  of  aggression  against 
impersonal  objects. 

9.  A  general  interpretation  of  the  above  data  on  aggression 
can  be  made  in  terms  of  four  underlying  factors:  tension,  re- 
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stricted  space  of  free  movement,  rigidity  of  group  structure,  and 
style  of  living  (culture). 
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Zb   "Laissez  Faire"  or  "Anarchy"  in  Leadership? 

C.  G.  Browne 

Reprinted  from  ETC.:  A  review  of  General  Semantics,  1955, 
13,  61-66,  with  permission  of  the  author  and  the  Inter- 
national Society  for  General  Semantics.  A  review  of  some 
of  the  thinking  regarding  leadership  behavior  patterns  is  - 
presented.  It  is  pointed  out  that  certain  terminology  is. 
misleading  for  the  leadership  situations  to  which  it 
applies,  and  it  is  proposed  that  the  conditions  of  the 
leader's  control  over  a  group  is  represented  better  as  a 
continuum  than  as  a  triangle. 

Because  the  research  of  Kurt  Lewin  and  his  associates  into 
group  dynamics  and  problems  of  leadership  remains  important 
and  influential,  I  wish  to  discuss  here  a  question  raised  by  one 
of  their  key  terms,  "laissez  faire."  The  term  was  first  introduced 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  currently  used  in  leadership  studies, 
in  a  paper  published  in  1939  by  Lewin,  Ronald  Lippitt,  and  R.  K. 
White,  "Patterns  of  Aggressive  Behavior  in  Experimentally 
Created  'Social  Climates.'  "^  This  paper  described  the  different 
effects  on  groups  (in  this  instance,  boys'  clubs)  of  three  different 
"social  climates"  created  by  different  techniques  of  leadership. 
These  techniques  of  leadership  were  called  Autocratic,  Demo- 
cratic, and  "Laissez  Faire."-  Later,  Lewin  further  discussed  the 
three  leadership  procedures  and  introduced  the  use  of  an  equi- 
lateral triangle  to  diagram  the  relationships  between  these 
concepts.^ 

The  characteristics  of  the  three  types  of  leadership  were: 
autocratic — determination  of  policy  and  dictation  of  work  tasks 
by  the  leader,  no  group  decisions ;  the  leader  was  personal  in  his 
praise  and  criticism,  but  remained  aloof  from  the  group ;  demo- 
cratic— all  policies  a  matter  of  group  decision  with  leader  partici- 
pation, members  worked  with  whom  they  wished  and  the  group 
determined  division  of  tasks,  leader  was  objective  in  his  praise 


'  Kurt  Lewin,  Ronald  lyippitt.  and  R,  K.  White,  "Patterns  of  Aggressive  Behavior  in 
Experimentally  Created  'Social  Climates,'  "  Joiirnal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychology, 
Society  for  the  Psychological  Study  of  Social  Issues  Bulletin,    X    (1939),    pp.    271-299.^ 

-  Throughout  the  article,  quotation  marks  will  be  used  when  discussing  "laissez  faire"  as 
Lewin,  Lippitt,  and  White  structured  it,  but  quotation  marks  will  not  be  used  when  laissez 
faire  is  discussed  in  its  "proper"   structural   framework. 

'Kurt  Lewin,  "The  Dynamics  of  Group  Action,"  Educational  Leadership,  I  (1944), 
pp.    195-200. 
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and  criticism  and  participated  in  group  activities  as  seemed 
appropriate ;  "laissez  faire" — complete  freedom  of  group  or  indi- 
vidual decision  without  leader  participation,  leader  supplied  ma- 
terials but  participated  only  when  asked,  leader  made  infrequent 
comments  on  member  activities  and  made  no  attempt  to  interfere 
with  or  participate  in  the  course  of  events. 

Frame  of  Reference 

The  terms  Autocracy  and  Democracy  refer  to  types  of  politi- 
cal systems  with  certain  fairly  well-defined  characteristics.  The 
descriptions  of  autocratic  and  democratic  leadership  used  first  by 
Lewin,  Lippitt,  and  White  coincide  very  well  with  leadership  as 
it  is  characterized  in  the  two  political  systems.  However,  the 
situation  proves  to  be  different  in  the  case  of  the  term  "laissez 
faire,"  which  leaves  the  political  frame  of  reference  from  which 
the  other  two  terms  are  taken.  Laissez  faire  is  not  a  political 
system;  it  is  a  set  of  principles  or  policies  which  may  operate 
within  any  political  system. 

The  laissez  faire  concept  developed  from  the  discussions  of 
Adam  Smith  in  his  Wealth  of  Nations  and  in  brief  it  refers  to  a 
control  relationship  which  exists  between  government  and  na- 
tional activities.  It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  govern- 
ment is  present,  that  laissez  faire  in  no  way  implies  a  lack  of 
governmental  structure  or  any  lack  of  active  operation  of  this 
structure.  Neither  does  it  imply  any  lack  of  leadership.  Smith 
advocated  less  governmental  activity  and  so  proposed  to  move 
away  from  Autocracy,  but  at  no  time  did  he  advocate  an  elimina- 
tion either  of  government  or  of  a  minimum  of  necessary  govern- 
mental controls. 

Furthermore,  although  Lewin  and  his  associates  define  their 
concept  of  "laissez  faire"  in  terms  of  behavior,  their  definition  is 
not  in  accord  with  what  people  ordinarily  understand  it  to  mean. 
The  structure  of  laissez  faire  to  most  people  refers  to  a  condition 
of  maximum  personal  freedom,  but  in  most  thinking,  it  does  not 
in  any  way  imply  a  lack  of  leadership.  And  it  should  not  imply 
any  lack  of  leadership.  Actually,  maximum  personal  freedom  for 
any  individual  is  to  be  found  in  a  Democracy,  both  in  the  political 
meaning  and  in  Lewin's  leadership  group  dynamics  settings.  The 
conditions  of  Lewin's  third  leadership  situation  are  best  de- 
scribed by  the  term  "Anarchy." 

It  appears  probable  that  Lewin,  Lippitt,  and  White  recog- 
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nized  the  discrepancy  between  the  commonly  understood  meaning 
of  laissez  faire  and  their  own  specialized  meaning,  since  in  the 
first  article  (1939)  the  term  consistently  was  italicized  or  placed 
in  quotation  marks.  However,  the  use  of  either  cautionary  device 
was  discontinued  in  the  second  article  (1944).  While  it  is  granted 
that  an  author  may  use  any  term  he  chooses  for  any  concept  or 
operation  providing  he  explains  clearly  what  definition  he  is 
using,  this  is  unwise  semantic  practice  when  the  term  already 
has  a  pre-established  meaning,  and  particularly  unwise  when 
another  term  with  an  established  meaning  can  be  used  to  define 
the  operations  under  consideration. 

Perhaps  it  is  clear  at  this  point  why  the  term  which  should 
have  been  used  to  describe  the  third  leadership  condition  is 
Anarchy.  The  substitution  of  Anarchy  for  "laissez  faire"  would 
eliminate  two  errors:  (1)  Anarchy  refers  to  a  political  system 
and  therefore  is  in  a  common  frame  of  reference  with  Autocracy 
and  Democracy;  (2)  the  general  characteristics  of  Anarchy  as  a 
political  system  are  in  close  agreement  with  the  characteristics 
of  Lewin's  third  leadership  situation.  Neither  of  these  conditions 
can  be  applied  to  laissez  faire. 

Lewin's  Triangle 

In  his  1944  article,  Lewin  introduced  his  triangle  concept  to 
represent  the  autocracy,  democracy,  and  "laissez  faire"  leader- 
ship situations  (Figure  1).  He  stated  that  the  three  concepts 
properly  are  represented  as  a  triangle  and  that  the  concept  of 
discipline  or  leadership  lying  in  a  continuum  is  basically  incorrect. 

He  failed,  however,  to  give  any  heading  or  title  to  his  tri- 
angle, but  identified  it  only  as  follows:  "Fig.  1.  The  relations  of 
similarity  and  difference  between  Autocracy  (A),  Democracy  (D) 
and  Laissez  Faire  (LF)  cannot  be  represented  by  one  continuum." 
It  is  granted  here  that  all  of  the  similarities  and  differences  be- 
tween the  three  concepts  cannot  be  represented  in  any  single 
continuum.  On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  equally  true  that  all  of 
the  similarities  and  differences  cannot  be  represented  in  a  tri- 
angle. 

By  its  nature,  the  points  of  an  equilateral  triangle  are  equi- 
distant and  therefore  the  diagrammatic  representations  at  each 
of  the  three  points  become  equidistant.'*   In  one  place,  Lewin 


■•  Lewin's  triaiiRle  was  equilateral.  Although  he  did  not  specify  that  the  equilateral  triangle 
is  necessary,  he  offered  no  discussion  of  triangles  of  any  other  dimensions.  It  is  assumed, 
therefore,  that  his  discussion  refers  only  to  triangles  with  the  equilateral  characteristic  which 
he  illustrated. 
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defined  "laissez  faire"  as  individualistic  freedom.  Yet  not  even 
on  the  basis  of  his  own  descriptions  of  A,  D,  and  "LF"  is  the 
individualistic  freedom  of  "LF"  equidstant  from  the  individualis- 
tic freedom  represented  in  his  A  and  D.  Or  it  might  be  restated 
that  if  "LF"  is  individualistic  freedom,  then  on  an  equilateral 
triangle,  A  and  D  must  share  equality  of  individualistic  freedom. 
Obviously  this  is  not  the  case,  and  Lewin  granted  that  it  is  not 
since  he  pointed  up  the  gi^eater  presence  of  freedom  for  group 
members  in  D  and  "LF"  than  in  A.  To  take  it  further,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  of  any  dimensions  on  which  Autocracy,  Democ- 
racy, and  "Laissez  Faire"  would  be  equidistant.  Nor  is  it  easier  to 
conceive  of  these  equidistant  dimensions  if  the  preferable  term 
Anarchy  is  substituted  for  "laissez  faire."  Lewin  seemed  to 
recognize  this,  although  he  did  not  say  it,  since  he  discussed  the 
similarity  between  A  and  D  and  between  D  and  "LF,"  but  did 
not  indicate  any  similarity  between  A  and  "LF." 

A  Continuum 

From  the  foregoing,  it  would  appear  that  a  continuum,  based 
upon  some  single  dimension,  is  needed  to  diagram  the  three 
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leadership  conditions  as  Lewin  defined  them,  and  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  include  laissez  faire,  properly  considered,  in  the 
diagram.  It  is  proposed  that  Figure  2  meets  these  requirements. 
Autocracy,  Democracy  and  Anarchy  represent  three  concepts  in 
a  single  frame  of  reference,  namely,  all  refer  to  political  systems 
with  fairly  well-defined  characteristics.  The  dimension  which 
Lewin  was  most  interested  in  can  be  termed  "leader  group  con- 
trol" and  forms  the  basis  for  the  present  continuum,  with  the 
extreme  high  in  Autocracy,  the  extreme  low  in  Anarchy,  and  the 
middle  in  Democracy.  This  conforms  very  well  with  the  operation 
of  this  dimension  of  leader  group  control  in  both  the  political 
systems  to  which  it  refers  and  in  Lewin's  discussions  of  the  three 
leadership  situations.  In  terms  of  leadership,  then,  a  group  may 
be  evaluated  for  leader  group  control  and  the  evaluation  can  be 
represented  as  some  given  point  on  the  continuum.  Should  this 
variable  in  the  group  change  or  be  changed  experimentally,  the 
representation  on  the  continuum  also  would  change,  with  the 
possibility  of  reaching  Anarchy  if  leader  group  control  is  relaxed 
to  an  extreme  or  of  reaching  Autocracy  if  leader  group  control 
is  increased  to  an  extreme.  Obviously,  various  dimensions  also 
might  be  applied  to  the  continuum  as  represented  in  Figure  2.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  may  be  dimensions  of  both  leadership  and 
political  systems  which,  although  they  may  represent  continua 
of  Autocracy,  Democracy,  and  Anarchy,  in  diagramming  would 
necessitate  a  rearrangement  of  the  three  concepts  on  the  con- 
tinuum scale.  However,  this  is  unavoidable,  but  under  no  circum- 
stances is  the  problem  answered  with  a  triangle  which  represents 
no  single  dimension. 

Figure  2.  Continuum  of  Leader  Group  Control  with 
Laissez  Faire  as  a  Variable. 

LAISSEZ   FAIRE 


/     \ 

AUTOCRACY  DEMOCRACY  ANARCHY 

(high  point)  ( low  point) 
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Laissez  faire  properly  considered  as  a  control  relationship 
between  government  and  national  activities  or  between  leader 
and  group  is  represented  in  Figure  2  as  a  curve  over  the  con- 
tinuum of  leader  group  control.  Translated  literally  the  French 
laissez  faire  means  "allow  to  do."  In  the  political  sense,  it  is 
translated  more  freely  as  "government,  leave  them  alone,"  re- 
ferring to  activities  external  to  government.  In  the  leadership 
sense,  it  would  become  "leader,  leave  them  alone,"  referring  to 
the  group.  Politically,  however,  government  is  present  and  func- 
tions with  a  minimum  of  controls  which  from  time  to  time  may 
be  defined  in  terms  of  social  good  and  accomplishment.  Thus  also, 
when  laissez  faire  is  applied  to  leadership,  leaders  are  present, 
but  they  must  be  functioning  as  leaders,  not  as  figureheads,  and 
the  controls  they  exercise  must  also  be  present  and  directed 
toward  group  goals  and  the  accomplishment  of  them. 

The  laissez  faire  curve  in  Figure  2  represents  these  relation- 
ships as  related  to  the  continuum  of  leader  group  control.  In 
Autocracy,  government  and  leaders  are  present,  but  the  authority 
of  national  activities  or  the  group  has  been  eliminated  so  that 
laissez  faire  is  at  a  minimum.  In  Anarchy,  government  and 
leaders  in  any  organized  sense  are  not  present  or  they  are  not 
functioning  since  their  authority  has  been  eliminated.  Therefore, 
again  laissez  faire  is  at  a  minimum,  since  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  individual  and  government  is  necessary  for  a  laissez 
faire  condition.  It  might  further  be  pointed  out  that  individual 
freedom  in  Anarchy  is  at  a  minimum  since  the  freedom  of  any 
individual  is  subject  to  the  restrictions  imposed  by  all  other  in- 
dividuals and  there  are  no  established  regulations  which  guard 
and  protect  the  individual  in  his  freedom  of  activity.  In  Democ- 
racy, however,  the  middle  range  of  the  leader  group  control  con- 
tinuum, both  government  and  leaders  are  present,  their  authority 
has  not  been  eliminated,  but  neither  has  the  authority  of  national 
activities  or  the  group  been  eliminated.  Therefore,  laissez  faire 
operates  at  its  maximum  in  Democracy  as  an  expression  of  the 
control  interaction  between  government  and  national  activities 
or  between  leader  and  group. 


U«Effects  of  Participatory  vs.  Supervisory  Leadership 
On  Group  Judgment 

Malcolm  G.  Preston  and  Roy  K.  Heintz 

Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychol- 
ogy, 1949,  44,  345-355,  with  permission  of  the  authors  and 
the  American  Psychological  Association,  Inc.  This  study 
is  an  outgrowth  of  the  earlier  studies  on  democratic — 
authoritarian  leadership  types.  The  problem  concerns 
the  extent  to  which  attitudes  change  as  a  result  of  one 
leadership  technique  or  another.  Also,  as  the  authors 
suggest,  this  study  can  be  used  as  a  model  for  group 
experiments  in  social  psychology. 

Since  the  initial  impetus  given  to  the  study  of  the  theory  of 
leadership  by  Kurt  Lewin  and  his  students,  a  number  of  investi- 
gators have  reported  on  various  aspects  of  the  effects  of  leader- 
ship upon  the  behavior  of  the  followers.  Among  the  questions 
studied  have  been  the  effects  of  the  type  of  leadership  upon  the 
morale  of  the  followers  (1,  3),  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  followers 
(4),  and  upon  the  personality  development  of  the  followers  (2). 
The  present  experiment  is  in  the  tradition  of  experiments 
of  this  kind,  being  concerned  with  the  extent  to  which  the 
character  of  the  leadership  is  a  condition  affecting  the  degree 
to  which  the  individual  will  shift  his  preference  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  preferences  of  the  group  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber. An  additional  motive  for  the  publication  of  this  research, 
beyond  the  motive  of  communicating  information  about  leader- 
ship, lies  in  the  fact  that  the  experiment  is  sufficiently  simple  to 
be  carried  out  in  student  laboratories,  and,  with  reasonable  care 
on  the  part  of  the  instructor,  produces  outcomes  consistent  with 
those  reported  herein.  This  statement  is  based  upon  the  fact  that 
the  experiment  has  been  done  about  a  dozen  times  in  elementary 
courses  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  last  two 
years  and  has  generally  produced  results  consistent  with  those 
disclosed  herein. 

Procedure 

A  list  of  12  prominent  men  was  presented  to  a  class  of  83 
students  with  instructions  for  each  of  the  students  to  place  them 
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in  an  order  of  merit,  assigning  first  place  to  tliat  man  who  was 
most  desired  as  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  next  term, 
and  last  place  to  that  man  who  was  least  desired  for  that  office 
for  the  next  term.  The  members  of  the  class  were  instructed  to 
order  the  names  without  influencing  or  consulting  others.  This 
operation  was  proctored  in  order  to  discourage  collaboration.  The 
12  names  were:  Barkley  (Ky.),  Bricker  (Ohio),  Douglas  (Ore.), 
Martin  (Mass.),  McNutt  (Ind.),  Morse  (Ore.),  Pepper  (Fla.), 
Saltonstall  (Mass.),  Stettinius  (Va.),  Vandenberg  (Mich.),  Wal- 
lace (Iowa),  and  Warren  (Calif).  A  brief,  neutral  statement  was 
made  about  each  name  in  order  to  refresh  the  memories  of  the 
members  of  the  class  as  to  salient  events  in  their  public  histories. 
As  soon  as  the  12  names  were  ranked,  the  protocols  were  col- 
lected, and  the  attention  of  the  class  was  directed  to  other 
irrelevant  materials. 

Twenty-four  hours  later  the  class  was  divided  into  18  groups. 
Each  of  the  groups  comprised  either  4  or  5  students,  all  of  the 
same  sex.  After  the  groups  were  formed  each  was  instructed  to 
elect  a  person  to  be  leader.  The  18  leaders  were  then  taken  into 
another  room,  and  were  randomly  divided  into  two  groups  of  9. 
The  first  set  of  9  leaders,  known  later  as  the  participatory  leaders, 
was  instructed  to  have  their  followers  agree  upon  an  order  of  the 
12  prominent  men  as  candidates  for  the  presidency,  paying 
particular  attention  to  four  matters:  (1)  They  were  to  be  sure 
that  each  of  the  names  received  a  reasonable  amount  of  con- 
sideration. In  particular,  they  were  instructed  to  be  careful  that 
decisions  in  any  case  w^ere  not  overly  influenced  by  an  extreme 
prejudice  w^hich  might  be  present  in  one  or  more  members  of  the 
group,  (2)  They  were  to  endeavor  to  have  all  people  among  their 
followers  represented  in  the  discussions,  paying  particular  atten- 
tion to  followers  who  might  be  shy  or  baclavard  in  offering  or 
defending  their  opinions.  (3)  They  were  to  discourage  any 
tendency  in  the  direction  of  deciding  doubtful  cases  by  the  use 
of  chance,  e.g.,  by  tossing  coins.  (4)  The  operation  was  to  be 
complete  in  half  an  hour.  The  second  group  of  9  leaders,  known 
later  as  the  supervisory  leaders,  was  instructed  to  have  their 
followers  produce  group  orders  of  the  politicians  w-ithin  the 
ensuing  half  hour.  They  were  instructed  not  to  participate  in 
any  of  the  discussion,  and  to  limit  their  responsibility  solely  to 
seeing  that  the  work  was  done  with  reasonable  expedition.  They 
were  to  be  present  during  the  followers'  discussions,  and  had 
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authority  to  bring  the  group  back  to  its  task  if  it  tended  to 
wander  afield.  Each  of  the  two  sets  of  9  leaders  was  composed  of 
7  women  and  2  men. 

The  leaders  returned  to  their  respective  groups.  Each  group 
then  produced  a  collective  ranking  of  the  12  names.  At  the  end 
of  the  work  the  collective  rankings  were  taken  up  by  the  experi- 
menter. The  class  then  turned  to  other  matters. 

Twenty-four  hours  later,  the  individuals  comprising  the 
class  were  instructed  to  consider  the  12  names  for  the  third  time. 
As  a  result  of  this  consideration,  a  final  ranking  was  prepared  by 
each  of  83  subjects. 

On  each  of  the  three  occasions,  the  class  was  instructed  to 
keep  no  record  of  the  work  done.  It  is  believed  that  they  cooper- 
ated in  this  respect.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  two  sessions 
subjects  were  requested  to  turn  in  their  fists  of  candidates  with 
rank  orders  indicated.  Sheets  were  signed  for  purposes  of  identi- 
fication. At  the  conclusion  of  the  third  trial  these  initial  and 
group  lists  were  returned  to  subjects.  Each  subject  was  then 
asked  to  transcribe  his  initial  order,  his  group  order,  and  his  final 
order  to  a  standard  mimeographed  protocol  sheet.  This  sheet 
contained  a  series  of  questions  designed  to  secure  introspective 
data  and  elicit  comment  relative  to  the  study. 

The  data  of  the  experiment  consist  in  three  orders  of  names 
from  the  members  of  each  of  four  gi'oups:  (1)  participatory  fol- 
lowers, (2)  participatory  leaders,  (3)  supervisory  followers,  and 
(4)  supervisory  leaders,  together  with  the  reports  on  the  ques- 
tions referred  to  above.  The  rankings  were  treated  by  calculation 
of  three  coefficients  of  rank-difference  correlation  for  each  sub- 
ject. The  rank-difference  coefficients  were:  (1)  The  correlation 
between  the  first  of  the  rankings  by  individuals  and  the  ranking 
of  the  group  of  which  he  was  a  member,  hereafter  denoted  as 
Rhoi2;  (2)  the  correlation  between  the  first  and  the  final  individ- 
ual rankings,  hereafter  denoted  as  Pwhoi3;  (3)  the  correlation 
between  the  group  ranking  (of  the  group  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber) and  the  final  individual  rankings,  hereafter  denoted  as  Rho23. 

The  coefficients  of  correlation  were  submitted  to  an  averag- 
ing process  in  order  to  produce  a  measure  of  central  tendency 
for  each  of  the  three  types  of  coefficient  and  for  each  of  the  four 
groups.  The  ensuing  discussion  will  be  based  upon  a  consideration 
of  these  12  mean  coefficients  and  of  certain  of  the  differences 
between  them.  To  secure  an  average  coefficient,  all  coefficients 
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were  transformed  by  use  of  Fisher's  z-f unction  and  average  z 
obtained  thereby.  The  average  z  was  then  transformed  into  its 
corresponding  r.  The  significance  of  the  difference  between 
average  ?''s  was  evakiated  by  considering  the  variability  of  the 
corresponding  distributions  of  z  .  While  it  is  true  that  z  has  been 
calculated  as  a  function  of  r  (not  Rho) ,  the  differences  between  r 
and  Rho  are  so  slight  that  the  error  introduced  by  considering 
them  to  be  equivalent  is  negligible. 


Results 

Table  1  shows  the  mean  intercorrelations  between  the  three 
sets  of  judgments  for  each  of  the  four  experimental  subgi'oups. 
Table  2  presents  the  comparisons  which  may  be  made  between 

Table  1 

Mean  Rank-Difference   Correlations'    between  Original,   Group, 

and  Final  Rankings  as  a  Function  of  Leadership  Technique 

and  the  Role  of  the  Individual 


Group 

N 

RH0i2 

RHO23 

Rho,3 

Supervisory   Leaders 
Participatory  Leaders 
Supervisory  Followers 
Participatory   Followers 

9 

9 

33 

32 

.22 
.25 
.52 

.42 

.31 

.72 
.75 
.86 

.87 
.64 
.78 
.64 

*  Values    reported    are    the    equivalents    of     (mean)     z-functions    transformed     from    the 
original    data. 

Table  2 
Comparisons  of  Subgroups  on  Each  of  Three  Correlations 


Groups  Compared 

RHO12 

RHO23 

Rho,3 

Supervisory    Leaders 

rf* 

—.03 

—.53 

.52 

minus 
Participatory  Leaders 

t 
V 

.195 
<.90 

2.158 
<.05 

2.189 
<.05 

Supervisory  Followers 

d 

.14 

-.32 

.27 

minus 
Participatory  Followers 

t 
V 

1.416 
<.20 

2.349 
<.05 

2.183 
<.05 

Supervisory  Leaders 

d 

—.34 

—.57 

.30 

minus 
Supei^visory  Followers 

t 
P 

2.564 
<.02 

3.420 
<.01 

1.690 
<.10 

Participatory  Leaders 

d 

—.19 

—.37 

.00 

minus 
Participatory  Followers 

t 
P 

1.293 
<.30 

1.585 
<.20 

.005 
>.99 

*  Differences  are  the  equivalents  of  differences  in   z-functions.   Note   that   such   differences 
are  not  necessarily  equal  to  arithmetic  differences  between  the  reported  correlations. 
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the  subgroups,  indicating  the  differences  and  the  statistical  re- 
liabilities of  the  differences.  Table  3  discloses  the  differences 
between  two  of  the  correlations,  namely  Rhoi3  and  Rho23,  and 
furnishes  the  data  concerning  the  reliability  of  these  differences. 

Effect  of  Individual  upon  Grouj)  (RhOiz) 

Effects  Due  to  Type  of  Leadership.  The  mean  correlations 
between  initial  and  group  rankings  are  listed  in  column  1  of 
Table  1.  The  reader  will  observe  that  the  initial  rankings  reported 
by  the  supervisory  leaders  bore  only  a  slight  resemblance  to  the 
rankings  of  the  groups  of  which  they  were  members.  The  original 

Table  3 

Mean  Correlation  between  Group  and  Final  Rankings  Compared 

with  Mean  Correlation  between  Initial  and  Final  Rankings 

for  Each  Subgroup 


Group 

RHOi3-RHOo3=== 

t 

df 

P 

Supervisory  Leaders 
Participatory  Leaders 
Supervisory  Followers 
Participatory  Followers 

.77 
—.15 

.07 
—.49 

4.272 
.518 
.552 

4.092 

16 
16 
64 
62 

<.001 
>.50 
>.50 
<.001 

*  Differences  are  the  equivalents  of  differences  in  z-functions. 

rankings  of  the  participatory  leaders  bore  only  slightly  more 
resemblance,  if  any  more,  to  their  group  rankings. 

The  initial  rankings  made  by  supervisory  followers  proved 
to  be  moderately  similar  to  their  group  rankings  and  the  initial 
rankings  returned  by  the  participatory  followers  were  somewhat 
less  like  their  group  rankings.  This  latter  difference  approaches, 
but  does  not  reach,  significance. 

Effects  Due  to  Role  of  Individual  in  Group.  The  correlations 
between  group  rankings  and  initial  rankings  are  higher  for 
followers  than  for  leaders  under  both  supervisory  and  participa- 
tory conditions,  as  can  be  seen  in  column  1  of  Table  2.  Under  the 
supervisory  condition  this  leader-follower  difference  is  significant 
at  the  2-per-cent  level. 

Effect  of  Group  on  Individual  (Rhozs) 

Effects  Due  to  Type  of  Leadership.  The  second  columns  of 
Tables  1  and  2  enable  one  to  compare  the  relative  effects  of  the 
group  experience  upon  the  final  rankings  made  by  individuals. 
The  final  rankings  of  participatory  leaders  correlate  substantially 
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with  their  group  rankings.  Final  rankings  of  supervisory  leaders, 
on  the  other  hand,  correlate  low  with  their  group  rankings.  The 
difference  (see  Table  2)  is  significant  at  the  5-per-cent  level. 

Similarly,  the  final  rankings  of  participatory  followers  corre- 
late higher  with  their  group  rankings  than  do  the  final  rankings 
of  supervisory  followers  with  supervisory  group  rankings.  This 
difference  (see  Table  2)  is  also  significant  at  the  5-per-cent  level. 

Effects  Due  to  Role  of  Individual  in  Group.  The  values  ob- 
tained in  this  connection  reveal  that  the  final  rankings  of  fol- 
lowers were  influenced  by  the  group  process  to  a  greater  extent 
than  were  the  final  rankings  of  leaders.  This  is  true  both  under 
the  supervisory  condition  and  under  the  participatory  condition. 
The  difference  in  the  case  of  supervisory  leaders  and  supervisory 
followers  is  significant  at  the  1-per-cent  level. 

Extent  to  Which  Rankings  Are  Unaltered  hy  the  Intervening 
Group  Expeinence  (Rhois) 
Effects  Due  to  Type  of  Leadership.  The  third  columns  of 
Tables  1  and  2  disclose  the  extent  to  which  the  final  rankings 
retain  the  character  of  the  original  rankings,  despite  the  group 
experience  and  other  intervening  factors.  The  entries  show  that 
subjects  who  were  under  supervisory  conditions  were  less  in- 
fluenced than  subjects  who  w^ere  under  participatory  conditions. 
Participatory  leaders  and  participatory  followers  both  altered 
their  selections  to  a  greater  extent  than  did  supervisory  leaders 
and  followers.  Differences  between  leaders  and  differences  be- 
tween followers  are  both  significant  at  the  5-per-cent  level. 

Effects  Due  to  Role  of  Individual  in  Group.  The  obtained 
coefficients  reveal  that  supervisory  leaders  adhered  to  their 
original  orderings  more  closely  than  did  supervisory  followers. 
This  difference  approaches,  but  does  not  reach,  significance.  No 
distinction  appears  in  the  results  for  participatory  leaders  and 
participatory  followers  in  this  respect. 

Relative  Effect  of  the  Initial  Ranking  and  the  Group  Experience 
Opon  Final  Rankings  (Rhois — Rhoss) 
Table  3  states  the  difference^  between  two  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned coefficients,  viz.,  the  correlation  between  initial  and  final 


1  The  reader  may  suppose  that  the  treatment  would  have  been  improved  if  the  discussion 
were  based  upon  partial  coefficients.  The  authors  are  agreed  that  it  would  have  been  prefer- 
able to  use  coefficients  of  partial  correlation,  had  it  been  possible  to  compute  them  without 
reservation  on  the  outcome.  Since  each  coefficient  was  based  upon  12  items,  it  was  manifestly 
impossible  to  use  them   in  this  way. 
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rankings,  and  the  correlation  between  group  and  final  rankings. 
A  positive  sign  signifies  that  the  correlation  between  initial  and 
final  rankings  is  larger  than  the  correlation  between  group  and 
final  rankings. 

Effects  Due  to  Tijpe  of  Leadership.  The  correlation  between 
initial  and  final  rankings  is  greater  than  the  correlation  between 
group  and  final  rankings  for  supervisory  subjects,  both  leaders 
and  followers.  For  participatory  subjects,  both  leaders  and  fol- 
lowers, the  reverse  is  true.  For  supervisory  leaders  and  for  par- 
ticipatory followers  these  differences  exceed  the  1-per-cent  level 
of  significance. 

Effects  Due  to  Role  of  Individual  in  Group.  The  final  rank- 
ings of  leaders  tended  to  be  more  influenced,  relatively  speaking, 
by  their  initial  rankings ;  and  the  final  rankings  of  the  followers 
more  influenced  by  the  group  rankings.  For  supervisory  leaders 
the  difference  is  positive  and  high;  for  supervisory  followers, 
positive  and  low.  For  participatory  leaders  the  difference  is  nega- 
tive and  small;  for  participatory  followers  it  is  negative  and 
relatively  large. 

Discussion  of  Results 

Some  readers  may  be  disturbed  upon  finding  that  the  group 
rankings  correlate  higher  with  the  initial  choices  of  the  followers 
than  with  the  original  selections  of  the  leaders.  Such  a  reaction  is 
understandable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  leaders  are  often  con- 
ceived as  persons  who  determine  or  dominate  group  policies, 
a  fact  which  is  evident  from  the  emphasis  which  exists  in  much 
of  the  literature  on  leadership.  But  the  fact  that  domination  of 
policy  is  not  the  only  function  of  the  leader  is  equally  evident  in 
the  literature,  particularly  in  these  later  years  which  have  seen 
the  publication  of  a  variety  of  studies  on  other  functions  of 
leadership.  For  a  survey  of  this  literature  the  reader  is  referred 
toStogdill  (5). 

The  most  prominent  of  these  studies  are  undoubtedly  those 
done  by  Lippitt  (3),  Lewin,  Lippitt,  and  White  (2),  Bavelas  (1), 
and  others  working  under  the  influence  of  Lewin.  Readers 
familiar  with  this  work  will  recall  that  the  authors  distinguish 
between  authoritarian,  laissez-faire  and  democratic  techniques; 
that  authoritarian  techniques  require  the  leader  to  assume  a 
directive,  determining  role  in  the  formation  of  group  policy,  while 
democratic  techniques,  on  the  other  hand,  require  the  leader  to 
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set  an  atmosphere  which  will  encourage  the  followers  to  partici- 
pate significantly  in  the  formation  of  group  policy.  In  such  a  case 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  leader  will  or  will  not  endorse  or  accept 
the  policy ;  indeed,  it  is  evident  from  this  experiment  that  he  may 
well  not.  Lastly,  laissez-faire  programs  require  leaders  to  avoid 
the  assumption  of  responsibility  for  the  group  program. 

The  present  design  has  used  types  of  leadership  which  have 
much  in  common  with  the  latter  two  of  Lippitt's  types.  Decisions 
and  choices  were  the  especial  prerogatives  of  members  rather 
than  leaders.  Participatory  leaders  were  asked  to  conduct  free 
and  full  discussions  without  imposing  their  own  views,  while 
supervisory  leaders  were  asked  to  limit  their  responsibilities  to 
getting  things  under  way  and  seeing  the  job  through  on  time. 
Under  such  regimens  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  group 
formulations  are  more  closely  related  to  initial  choices  of  the 
followers  than  to  the  initial  rankings  reported  by  the  leaders. 

The  relations  between  group  and  final  rankings  are  likewise 
in  keeping  with  expectations.  The  correlation  for  participatory 
leaders  exceeds  that  for  supervisory  leaders;  and  the  correlation 
for  participatory  followers  exceeds  that  for  supervisory  followers, 
i.e.,  the  group  judgment  has  more  influence  on  the  individual 
judgment  under  participatory  leadership,  no  matter  whether  one 
considers  leaders  or  followers.  Here  again  it  is  found  that  the 
influence  is  greater  for  followers  than  for  leaders,  an  outcome 
which  is  consistent  with  our  foregoing  analysis  concerning  the 
follower's  more  immediate  and  direct  determination  of  the  group 
product.  The  differences  found  here  as  a  function  of  experimental 
treatment  furnish  direct  evidence  that  group  deliberation  under 
participatory  leadership  is  more  likely  to  change  opinion,  or  con- 
versely, that  opinion  is  less  likely  to  change  under  supervisory 
leadership. 

If  the  acceptance  of  group  standards  is  associated  with  high 
morale,  Rhoi..-;  might  serve  as  an  index  of  this  quality.  On  this 
basis  it  might  well  be  concluded  that  the  morale  of  subjects  in  the 
participatory  groups  was  clearly  superior  to  that  of  sul^jects  in 
supervisory  groups.  This  conclusion  is  consistent  with  the  reports 
of  subjects  reported  below. 

Correlations  between  initial  and  final  rankings  provide  evi- 
dence that  group  activity  under  participatory  leadership  is  more 
productive  of  change  of  opinion.  Participatory  subjects  departed 
from  their  initial  rankings  to  a  greater  extent  than  did  super- 
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visory  subjects  as  a  result  of  group  deliberation.  Conversely, 
subjects  withstood  the  opinions  of  the  group  to  a  greater  degree 
when  interacting  under  supervisory  leadership.  While  no  differ- 
ences appear  between  participatory  leaders  and  participatory 
followers,  it  may  be  noted  that  a  difference  appears  again  be- 
tween supervisory  leaders  and  supervisory  followers.  The  final 
rankings  of  supervisory  leaders  correlate  high  with  their  own 
initial  rankings.  This  is  probably  a  consequence  of  the  super- 
visory leader's  lack  of  identification  with  his  group's  work,  as 
discussed  above. 

Subtracting  the  correlation  between  group  and  final  rank- 
ings from  the  correlation  between  initial  and  final  rankings 
suggested  itself  as  a  simple  and  straightforward  procedure  for 
observing  the  relative  influences  of  initial  and  group  rankings 
upon  the  final  ranking.  While  this  procedure  is  not  as  refined  as 
the  use  of  partial  correlation  techniques,  some  defense  for  the 
usage  may  be  made  on  the  strength  of  its  directness.  This 
analysis  shows  that  the  final  rankings  of  participatory  subjects 
were  more  influenced  by  the  group  deliberations,  while  the  final 
rankings  of  supervisory  subjects  were  more  closely  dependent 
upon  their  own  initial  rankings. 

Further  Discussion:  Subsequent  Reports  of  Subjects 

Subjects  were  asked  to  respond  to  a  number  of  items  relat- 
ing to  their  experiences  in  the  experiment.  Tables  4  through  8 
summarize  the  data  obtained  by  this  means. 

Table  4  shows  that  participatory  subjects  were  generally 
better  satisfied  with  the  group  ranking  than  were  the  supervisory 
subjects.  The  difference  between  participatory  leaders  and  super- 
visory leaders  is  most  notable.  These  outcomes,  while  not  statis- 


Table  4 

Percentage  of  Subjects  Reporting  Various  Degrees 
of  Satisfaction  with  Group  Ranking 


Group 

N 

Satisfied 

Neutral 

Not  Satisfied 

Supervisory  Leaders 
Participatory  Leaders 
Supervisory  Followers 
Participatory  Followers 

9 

9 

33 

32 

11.1 
66.7 
42.4 
59.3 

55.6 
00.0 
39.4 
18.8 

33.3 
33.3 
15.1 
21,9 
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tically  significant,  are  internally  consistent,  and  also  consonant 
with  the  findings  discussed  above. 

Table  5,  part  (a),  bears  upon  the  question  of  the  relative 
influence  of  leaders  and  followers,  considered  above.  It  shows 
that  supervisory  leaders  were  never  identified  as  "having  the 
greatest  influence"  upon  the  group  ranking.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  participatory  followers,  on  the  other  hand,  felt 
that  their  leader  had  the  greatest  effect.  Two  of  the  nine  par- 
Table  5 

Reports  upon  Influence,  Knowledge,  and  Dissatisfaction 

Values  in  the  table  are  frequencies  with  which  leaders  or  fol- 
lowers were  designated  (by  each  subgroup)  as  (a)  exerting  the 
greatest  influence  upon  the  group  ranking;  as  (b)  having  the 
greatest  knowledge  regarding  the  candidates;  and  as  (c) 
being  least  satisfied  with  the  group  ranking.  (Read  L  as 
Leader,  F  as  Follower,  and  NR  as  No  Response.) 


Subgroup 

N 

(a) 
Greatest 
Influence 

(b) 

Greatest 

Knowledge 

(c) 

Least 

Satisfied 

L 

F 

NR 

L 

F 

NR 

L 

F 

NR 

Supervisory  Leaders 
Participatory  Leaders 
Supervisory  Followers* 
Participatory  Followars^'= 

9 

9 

33 

32 

2 
10 

7 

6 

24 

19 

2 

1 

10 

5 

2 
12 

7 

7 

30 

19 

2 

6 
4 

4 
2 
3 
6 

5 

3 

22 

16 

4 

8 

11 

*  Rows  do   not  always  yield  a  total   equal   to  N,   since   some   subjects  named   two   persons. 
For  this  reason  no  tests  of  statistical  significance   have  been   made. 

ticipatory  leaders  actually  claimed  that  they  had  the  greatest 
voice  in  the  group  rankings.  (Followers  sometimes  claimed  they 
played  determining  roles:  two  supervisory  followers  and  three 
participatory  followers  identified  themselves  as  having  the 
greatest  influence.) 

Part  (b)  shows  that  supervisory  leaders  were  never  identi- 
fied as  "having  the  greatest  knowledge  concerning  the  can- 
didates." In  contrast,  a  fairly  large  number  of  the  participatory 
followers  identified  their  leaders  as  having  superior  knowledge. 
Again,  only  two  participatory  leaders  asserted  that  they  pos- 
sessed superior  knowledge.  (Four  supervisory  followers  and 
three  participatory  followers  claimed  having  superior  knowledge.) 

Part  (c)  discloses  that  more  supervisory  leaders  than  par- 
ticipatory leaders  identified  themselves  as  being  the  person  in 
their  group  least  satisfied  with  the  group  ranking.   Followers 
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designated  their  leaders  as  "least  satisfied"  in  relatively  few 
instances.  (Six  supervisory  followers  and  five  participatory  fol- 
lowers asserted  that  they  personally  were  least  satisfied.) 

Subjects  were  asked  to  describe  the  atmosphere  or  feeling 
tone  of  their  group  by  means  of  three  140-mm.  linear  rating 
scales.  If  a  value  of  70  can  be  taken  as  the  point  of  neutrality, 
Table  6  discloses  that  all  subgroups  rated  their  group  discussions 
as  generally  friendly  and  enjoyable  rather  than  hostile  and 
antagonistic ;  as  interested  in  the  task,  rather  than  indifi'erent  to 
the  task;  and  as  efi'icient  and  productive  rather  than  inefficient 

Table  6 
Ratings  of  Group  Atmosphere 

Mean  ratings  of  group  atmosphere    (in  millimeters  on  three 
140-mm.  linear  rating  scales) 

(a)  friendly,  enjoyable      (0)  hostile,  antagonistic  (140) 

(b)  interested  in  task       (0)  indifferent  to  task  (140) 

(c)  efficient,  productive    (0)  inefficient,  unproductive    (140) 


Subgroup 

N 

a 

b 

c 

Supervisory  Leaders 
Participatory  Leaders 
Supervisory  Followers 
Participatory  Followers 

9 

9 

33 

32 

35 
16 
28t 
23t 

54 
27 
65t 
41t 

50* 

27 

62t 

37t 

*  Based  on  8  cases: 
t  Based  on  32  cases: 
t  Based  on  31   cases: 


1    no   response. 

1    no   response  in   each  instance. 

1    no   response   in   each  instance. 


and  unproductive.  However,  as  compared  to  supervisory  subjects, 
participatory  subjects  (leaders  or  followers)  rated  their  discus- 
sions as  being  more  friendly  and  enjoyable,  more  interested  in  the 
task,  more  efficient  and  productive.  It  is  also  interesting  to  ob- 
serve that  participatory  leaders  found  the  atmosphere  more 
enjoyable  than  their  followers,  while  supervisory  followers  found 
the  atmosphere  more  enjoyable  than  their  leaders.  Differences  be- 
tween followers  are  statistically  significant  at  the  1-per-cent  level 
for  interest  in  task  and  for  efficiency.  Differences  between  leaders 
are  statistically  significant  at  the  5-per-cent  level  for  all  three 
rating  scales. 

Subjects  were  asked  whether  they  found  the  task  worth- 
while and  interesting.  Of  the  subjects  who  responded.  Table  7 
shows  that  participatory  subjects  tended  to  regard  it  as  interest- 
ing and  worthwhile,  while  supervisory  subjects  tended  to  regard 
it  as  not  interesting  and  not  worthwhile.  Table  7  also  shows  that 
participatory  subjects  tended  to  report  that  they  found  it  mean- 
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ingful  to  prepare  a  final  individual  ranking,  whereas  supervisory 
subjects  tended  to  regard  the  formulation  of  the  final  ranking 
as  not  meaningful.  The  dependence  of  interest  and  meaningful- 
ness  upon  the  type  of  leadership  is  statistically  significant  for  the 
followers.  Statistical  sigTiificance  fails  in  the  case  of  judgments 
of  worthwhileness.  Leaders  are  too  few  in  number  for  the  appli- 
cation of  such  tests.  It  maj^  be  observed,  however,  that  their 
results  are  consistent  in  direction  to  those  of  the  followers. 

Subjects  were  also  asked  to  report  upon  their  motivation  at 
the  time  of  preparing  their  final  individual  rankings.  They  were 
asked  whether  they  were  motivated  to  be  consistent  with  their 
own  first  rankings,  to  be  consistent  with  their  group,  to  avoid 
being  influenced  by  their  group,  and  whether  they  experienced 
conflict.  Table  8  reveals  that  no  important  differences  were  found 
in  these  respects.  For  this  reason  no  tests  of  statistical  signifi- 
cance have  been  made. 

Table  7 
Evaluations  of  the  Experimental  Task 

Percentage  of  subjects  who  report  the  task  as  interesting, 
worthwhile;  and  extent  to  which  it  is  meaningful  to  undertake 
the  final  individual  ranking. 


N 

Interesting 

Worthwhile 

Meaningful 

Subgroup 

Yes 

No 

NR 

Yes 

No 

NR 

Yes 

No   NR 

Supervisory  Leaders 
Participatory  Leaders 
Supervisory  Followers 
Participatory  Followers 

9 

9 

33 

32 

67 
78 
30 
60 

33 
22 
55 
31 

0 
0 

15 
9 

33 

67 
27 
40 

67 
22 
61 
35 

0 
11 
12 
25 

22 
78 
21 
56 

45     33 
11     11 
58     21 
13     31 

Table  8 
Reports  upon  Motivation  for  the  Final  Ranking 

Frequencies  with  which  subjects  reported  that  they  were  moti- 
vated (a)  to  be  consistent  with  their  first  ranking;  (b)  to  be 
consistent  with  their  group;  and  (c)  to  avoid  being  influenced 
by  the  group.  Frequencies  with  which  subjects  reported  that 
they   (d)  experienced  conflict. 


Subgroup 

N 

a 

b 

c 

d 

Supervisory  Leaders 
Participatory  Leaders 
Supervisory  Followers 
Participatory  Followers 

9 

9 

33 

32 

6 
5 

17 
17 

3 

6 
14 
17 

4 
2 
6 
8 

1 

4 

10 

10 
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Notes  Concerning  the  Practicability  of  This  Experiment 
for  Use  in  Laboratory  Classes 

1.  It  is  possible  to  secure  the  data  within  the  limits  of  one 
class  hour,  or  to  secure  it  concurrently  with  the  running  of  other 
experiments.  Little  time  is  required  to  introduce  the  initial  task 
or  to  complete  the  rankings.  The  formation  of  groups  may  be 
expedited  by  preparing  random  groupings  prior  to  the  class 
meeting. 

2.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  genuine  leaders, 
preferably  by  having  the  members  of  the  groups  designate  their 
own  leaders. 

3.  It  requires  no  more  than  10  minutes  to  instruct  the 
leaders.  In  this  training  it  is  helpful  to  use  examples  and  to 
stimulate  questions  from  those  who  are  under  training. 

4.  Experimental  outcomes  may  be  studied  by  use  of  the 
median,  thus  eliminating  the  necessity  of  transforming  coeffi- 
cients into  z. 

5.  The  choice  of  items  to  be  ranked  is  known,  on  the  basis 
of  other  experimental  work  to  be  reported  later,  to  be  subject  to 
few  limitations  other  than  the  necessity  of  securing  material  in 
which  differences  of  opinion  exist  at  the  outset.  It  is  likely  that 
materials  which  touch  resistant  attitudes  are  unsatisfactory. 


Summary  and  Conclusions 

Members  of  several  laboratory  classes  were  asked  to  rank  12 
potential  presidential  nominees  in  their  own  individual  orders  of 
preference.  Subjects  were  then  divided  into  groups  of  four  or 
five  each.  Leaders  were  elected,  drawn  aside  ,and  instructed  to 
proceed  in  a  participatory  or  a  supervisory  manner.  Group  rank- 
ings were  then  formulated.  A  final  ranking  was  then  secured 
from  each  individual.  The  data  consist  of  rank  difference  corre- 
lations between  the  initial  individual  rankings,  the  group  rank- 
ings, and  the  final  individual  rankings. 

The  results  show  that  participatory  leadership  is  more  effec- 
tive than  supervisory  leadership  as  a  technique  for  effecting 
changes  in  attitudes.  Conversely,  the  results  indicate  that  sub- 
jects are  more  likely  to  withstand  the  impact  of  group  opinion 
under  supervisory  leadership,  probably  indicating  that  no  strong 
group  opinion  is  formed  under  this  condition.  . 
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The  final  rankings  of  participatory  subjects  were  found  to 
correlate  higher  with  group  rankings  than  with  their  own  initial 
rankings.  The  final  rankings  of  supervisory  subjects,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  found  to  correlate  higher  with  their  own  initial  rank- 
ings than  with  the  rankings  formulated  in  their  group  discus- 
sions. 

Responses  to  a  supplementary  questionnaire  reveal  that  (a) 
participatory  subjects  were  satisfied  with  group  rankings  more 
often  than  supervisory  subjects  although  the  differences  do  not 
always  reach  significance;  (b)  participatory  subjects  more  often 
reported  the  task  as  being  interesting  and  meaningful;  (c)  par- 
ticipatory leaders  rated  their  group  discussions  as  being  signifi- 
cantly more  friendly  and  enjoyable;  both  participatory  followers 
and  leaders  noted  the  task  as  being  significantly  more  interesting, 
and  as  being  more  eff'icient  and  productive. 

The  experiment  is  further  discussed  as  to  its  suitability  for 
use  in  laboratory  work  in  experimental  social  psychology. 
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4«    Sharing  Leadership  in  Small,  Decision-Making  Groups^ 

Leonard  Berkowitz 

Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychol- 
ogy, 1953,  48,  231-238,  with  permission  of  the  author  and 
the  American  Psychological  Association,  Inc.  If,  as  has 
been  sug'gested,  the  leader's  behavior  is  related  to  the 
expectations  of  the  group,  then  "democratic"  style  leader- 
ship may  not  always  be  the  most  effective  style  when  the 
group  expects  "autocratic"  style  leadership.  In  this  study, 
leadership  sharing-  is  found  to  be  related,  under  some  con- 
ditions, to  a  decrease  in  g-roup  cohesiveness  and  in  satis- 
faction with  the  meeting. 

Social  scientists  engaged  in  research  in  the  area  of  leader- 
ship have  approached  the  exceedingly  complex  problems  in  this 
area  from  many  different  directions.  The  personalities  of  the 
leaders  (2)  and  of  the  followers  (12)  have  been  investigated,  as 
have  the  behavioral  characteristics  of  elected  or  sociometrically 
chosen  leaders  (8)  and  of  institutionalized  or  designated  leaders 
(13),  But  despite  the  approach  used,  as  Katz  indicates  (9),  the 
present  trend  is  to  emphasize  the  relational  aspects  between  the 
leader  and  his  group.  The  characteristics  of  the  leader,  whether 
personality-wise  or  behavioral,  become  significant  only  in  terms 
of  the  leader's  group.  A  leader's  behavior,  thus,  may  or  may  not 
satisfy  the  needs  of  the  group,  and  a  group  of  member's  behavior 
may  or  may  not  be  in  conformity  with  the  traditions  of  his  group. 

In  this  sense,  training  in  "democratic"  leadership  may  not 
benefit  the  leaders  of  certain  groups,  particularly  if  those  groups 
have  learned  to  expect  and  adjust  to,  or  even  require,  more 
"authoritarian"  leadership  practices.  "Democratic"  leadership 
may  affect  the  group  adversely  (for  example,  in  terms  of  criteria 
such  as  satisfaction  with  the  group  meeting)  because  it  is  not  in 
keeping  with  the  group's  needs  and  expectations.  The  present 


^  This  study  is  part  of  a  larger  series  of  investigations  undertaken  by  the  Conference 
Research  project  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  Thanks  are  due  to  the  project  staff,  and  to 
Drs.  R.  W.  Heyns  and  H.  Guetzkow  in  particular,  without  whom  this  study  would  not  have 
been  possible,  and  to  Dr.  Daniel  Katz  and  the  members  of  my  doctoral  committee  for  their 
helpful  suggestions.  An  overview  of  some  of  the  general  findings  of  the  project  is  presented 
elsewhere  (11).  The  full  data  upon  which  this  report  is  based  are  to  be  found  in  the  author's 
dissertation.  Some  Effects  of  Leadership  Sharing  in  Small,  Decision-Making  Conference 
Groups,  1951,  University  of  Michigan  Library,  and  in  the  reports  of  the  Conference  Re- 
search   project    (1). 
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study  does  not  test  the  efficacy  of  "democratic"  groups  as  con- 
trasted with  "authoritarian"  groups.  However,  one  aspect  of 
"democracy"  in  groups  may  be  described  in  terms  of  leadership 
sharing.  We  may  define  a  "democratic"  group  as  one  in  which 
many  members  may  influence  the  group  in  the  course  of  its  goal 
setting  and  goal  achievement.  French  has  pointed  out  (5)  that 
many  conditions  may  intervene  to  afi'ect  the  relationship  between 
group  "democracy"  and  criteria  of  group  effectiveness.  One  such 
condition  may  have  to  do  with  the  expectations  of  the  groups. 

Very  broadly,  then,  this  is  the  problem  with  which  we  are 
presently  concerned.  What  happens  when  the  functions  of  the 
institutionalized  or  designated  leader  are  shared  by  others  in  the 
group  ? 

Method 

The  present  study  is  based  on  the  methodology  and  many 
of  the  hypotheses  developed  by  the  Conference  Research  proj- 
ect. The  most  extensive  study  undertaken  by  the  project  was 
a  field  observation  of  72  conferences  in  government  and  indus- 
try. The  present  i-eport  is  concerned  with  a  small  part  of  the 
data  collected  in  the  course  of  this  study. 

The  Data 

Of  the  72  conference  groups  in  the  sample,  42  were  in- 
dustrial in  nature,  i.e.,  they  were  conference  groups  in  organ- 
izations devoted  to  manufacturing.  Fourteen  were  business 
groups  from  organizations  engaged  in  retailing,  banking, 
newspaper  publishing,  and  hotel  enterprises.  The  remaining 
16  came  from  fedeial  and  local  governmental  organizations. 
The  size  of  the  groups  ranged  from  5  to  17  members  with  a 
mean  of  9  members,  and  the  duration  of  the  conferences  was 
from  16  to  191  minutes.  Many  of  these  groups,  furthermore, 
were  composed  of  members  having  high  status  in  their  organ- 
izations. Of  particular  relevance  to  the  present  study  is  the 
chairman's  status  relative  to  the  mean  status  of  the  group  as 
measured  by  distance  on  the  organizational  chart  from  the 
head  of  the  organization.  Only  9  of  the  chairmen  are  at  or 
below  the  mean  level  of  the  group;  the  great  majority  of  the 
72  chairmen  are  thus  above  the  mean  of  the  group  in  organ- 
izational status.  Lastly,  the  sample  of  conferences  was  re- 
stricted to  those  primarily  decision-making  in  nature. 

Methods  of  Data  Collection 

Three  observers,  each  with  a  specific  area  of  interest,  were 
present  at  all  the  meetings.  The  independent  measures  used 
in  the  present  study  were  largely  obtained  from  the  records 
of  one  of  these  observers.  The  task  of  this  individual,  the 
"problem-solving  coder,"  was  to  code  the  remarks  of  the  par- 
ticipants according  to  the  problem-solving  category  system 
developed  by  Heyns(7).  In  essence,  the  observer  noted  every 
participation — the  total  speech  of  an  individual  from  the  time 
he  started  to  speak  until  the  next  person  spoke — breaking  each 
down  into  the  categories  it  included. 
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Upon  completion  of  the  meeting,  each  conference  member 
was  given  a  five-item  questionnaire  attempting  to  assess  his 
satisfaction  with  various  aspects  of  the  meeting.  Some  of 
these  ratings,  all  highly  intercorrelated,  were  later  averaged 
to  form  a  measure  of  the  group's  satisfaction  with  the  con- 
ference. After  these  ratings  were  collected — but  before  they 
were  examined — the  observers  left  the  meeting  room  and 
immediately  made  a  series  of  54  ratings  describing  the  inter- 
actions among  the  conference  participants.  The  final  source 
of  data  came  from  interviews  with  the  participants  within 
48  hours  after  the  meeting.  Among  other  things,  the  data 
gathered  at  this  time  had  to  do  with  the  members'  perceptions 
concerning  the  interactions  within  the  group. 

The  Measures 

In  general,  the  functions  or  behaviors  going  to  make  up 
the  role  of  the  conference  chairmen  are  behaviors  either 
directly  influencing  the  group  to  follow  him  or  behaviors  facili- 
tating this  influence.  Previous  exploratory  work  carried  out 
by  the  project  led  to  the  development  of  hypotheses  as  to  what 
some  of  these  behaviors  might  be,  and  measures  of  these  were 
used  as  the  independent  variables  in  the  present  study.  The 
meaning  of  these  variables  is  twofold.  In  a  sense  they  are  two 
sides  of  the  same  coin.  The  variables  have  to  do  with  the 
extent  to  which  conference  leadership  is  shared  by  members 
other  than  the  designated  leader,  the  chairman.  When  the 
chairman  is  said  to  be  firmly  in  control  over  the  group's  pro- 
cedure, it  is  also  implied  that  there  are  few  other  group  mem- 
bers attempting  to  influence  the  course  of  the  meeting.  Again, 
the  greater  the  proportion  of  solution  proposing  contributed 
by  the  other  conference  members,  the  smaller  the  proportion  of 
all  the  solution  proposing  accounted  for  by  the  chairman.  The 
independent  variables  are  as  follows: 

1.  Leader  Control  of  Process — postmeeting  observer  rat- 
ing. This  item  refers  to  the  leader's  control  over  the  manner 
in  which  the  group  went  about  handling  its  problems,  and  not 
the  content  of  the  problems. 

2.  Leader  Permissiveness  in  Content — postmeeting  ob- 
server rating.  This  measure  is  a  rating  of  the  designated 
leader's  restrictiveness  in  the  area  of  the  content  of  the  group's 
problems. 

3.  Functional  Differentiation  of  the  Leader — postmeet- 
observer  rating.  This  has  to  do  with  whether  or  not  the  con- 
ference chairman  behaved  ditt^erently  from  the  other  group 
members  by  performing  somewhat  unique  functions.  A  sepa- 
rate analysis  lids  revealed  that  there  were  generally  two  or 
more  behavioral  leaders  among  the  group  members  when  the 
chairman  was  rated  low  on  this  item.  Thus,  the  more  the 
designated  leader  was  diflPerentiated  from  the  others,  the  more 
the  leadership  functions  were  centered  in  him  alone. 

4.  Percentage  of  Member  Particijyation — observer  tally 
made  during  the  meeting.  This  is  the  percentage  of  all  the 
participation  in  the  group  that  was  accounted  for  by  the 
members  other  than  the  chairman. 

5.  Percentage  of  Functional  Units  to  the  Leader — ob- 
server tally  made  during  the  meeting.  Within  each  partici- 
pation a  group  member  may  perform  several  different  func- 
tions: he  may  propose  a  solution  to  the  group's  problems 
(solution  proposing),  develop  and  enlarge  upon  the  solution 
(development  giving),   and  seek  further  comments  from  the 
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others  (development  seeking).  Furthermore,  each  of  these 
functional  units  may  be  directed  to  a  different  member.  This, 
then,  is  the  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  functional 
units  contributed  by  the  group  members  which  were  directed 
to  the  chairman. 

The  following  3  variables  have  to  do  with  the  functional 
units  or  categories  within  the  participations.  In  computing 
the  following  scores  we  used  the  proportion  of  all  the  units 
within  any  one  category  that  were  accounted  for  by  the  mem- 
bers other  than  the  chairman. 

6.  Percentage  of  Goal  Setting  by  Mejubers. 

7.  Percentage  of  Solution  Proposing  by  Members. 

8.  Percentage  of  Summarizing  by  Members. 

Three  of  the  dependent  measures  used  in  the  Conference 
Research  field  study  are  employed  here.  They  are  designed  to 
assess  some  of  the  more  important  outcomes  of  conferences: 
the  cohesiveness  of  the  group,  the  members'  satisfaction  with 
their  meeting,  and  the  productivity  of  the  meeting. 

1.  Cohesiveness.  The  series  of  experiments  carried  out 
by  the  Research  Center  for  Group  Dynamics  (3,  4)  have  dem- 
onstrated the  theoretical  importance  of  this  construct.  The 
present  definition  is  the  sum  of  five  highly  interrelated  ob- 
server ratings  of  the  attractiveness  of  the  group  situation, 
e.g.,  the  pleasantness  of  the  group  atmosphere,  the  degree  of 
personal  liking,  etc. 

2.  Satisfaction  tvith  the  Conference.  This  is  a  mean  of 
five  highly  interrelated  ratings  made  by  the  conference  par- 
ticipants at  the  conclusion  of  their  meeting  or  shortly  there- 
after. These  include :  satisf ation  with  the  decisions  arrived 
at,  satisfaction  with  the  leader,  satisfaction  with  the  group's 
process,  etc. 

3.  Productivity.  The  operational  definition  of  pi'oduc- 
tivity  is  the  proportion  of  agenda  items  completed  of  those 
brought  up  for  consideration.  This  information  was  obtained 
from  the  tallies  made  by  one  of  the  observers  in  the  course 
of  the  meeting. 

Results 

Relationships  Over  All  Groups  in  the  Sample 

Table  1  reveals  the  correlations  between  the  measures  of 
leadership  sharing  and  the  three  criteria.  The  results  with  the 
group's  satisfaction  with  its  meeting  are  fairly  clean  cut.  The 
more  the  chairman  is  the  sole  major  behavioral  leader  the  more 
satisfied  the  group  with  its  conference.  This  can  be  seen  in  the 
following  correlations.  Satisfaction  increases :  the  more  the  chair- 
man controls  the  group's  process,  the  more  functionally  differ- 
entiated he  is,  and  the  greater  the  proportion  of  functional  units 
addressed  to  him.  Satisfaction  also  increased  the  less  the  mem- 
bers participate  relative  to  all  the  participating  done  in  the 
group,  and  the  less  they  do  of  all  the  solution  proposing  done  in 
the  group. 
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Table  1 

Correlations  between  Criteria  and  Measures  of  Leadership 

Sharing  for  All  72  Groups 

Satisfaction    p^oDuc- 
Measure  Cohesiveness         with  tivity 

Conference 

Leader  control   of  procedure .04                      .29*  — .09 

Leader  permissiveness  in  content--  .57**  — '^^ ■  ^  n^ 

Functional  differentiation  of  leader  .15                      -^^^1  — '^f. 

%   Participation   by    members — .17  — "^^^I  lo 

%   Functional  units  to  leader .10                      .31'^''  .13 

%   Goal  setting  by  members — .02  — '^^ .  ^  r 

%   Solution  proposing  by  members  .01  — .30""==^'  — .15 

%   Summarizing   by   members — -24 — -18 •^'^ 

*  Significant  at  the  5%  level  of  confidence. 
**  Significant  at  the   1%  level  of  confidence. 

But  although  the  conference  groups  in  the  iDresent  sample 
tend  to  be  less  satisfied  when  leadership  is  shared— when  others 
besides  the  chairman  perform  leadership  functions— it  appears 
that  productivity  does  not  suffer.  The  indices  of  leadership 
sharing  bear  no  relation  to  the  proportion  of  agenda  items  com- 
pleted of  those  considered. 

The  only  leadership  measure  significantly  related  to  the 
ratings  of  cohesiveness  was  the  rating  of  the  leader's  permissive- 
ness in  the  area  of  the  content  of  the  group's  problems.  The  more 
permissive  the  leader  the  higher  the  rating  of  group  cohesiveness. 
Just  as  good  a  case  may  be  made  for  saying  that  permissiveness 
produces  cohesiveness  as  for  saying  that  cohesiveness  gives  rise 
to  permissiveness.  It  is  hkely  that  both  are  correct,  that  allowing 
the  group  freedom  to  express  opinions  can  both  result  from  and 
enhance  the  attractiveness  of  the  group  situation. 

The  Effects  of  Situational  Factors 

It  is  not  possible  to  go  into  all  of  the  additional  "breakdowns" 
carried  out  to  test  the  effects  of  situational  conditions  upon  the 
above  relationships.  For  example,  they  suggested  that  there  are 
"negative  reactions" — lowered  cohesiveness  and  satisfaction — to 
leadership  sharing  in  both  more  and  less  permissively  led  groups. 

Although  there  is  more  sharing  of  the  leadership  functions 
in  the  more  permissive  situations,  the  chairman's  control  of  proc- 
ess, the  extent  to  which  he  is  functionally  differentiated  from 
the  others  in  the  group  and  the  percentage  of  units  addressed  to 
him  tend  to  be  positively  correlated  (statistically  significant  or 
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almost  so)  with  cohesiveness  and  member  satisfaction  in  both 
the  more  permissively  led  and  the  less  permissively  led  groups. 
Similarly,  the  proportion  of  all  the  participations  in  the  group 
accounted  for  by  members  is  related  to  decreased  cohesiveness 
and  satisfaction  under  both  types  of  conditions.  This  is  shown 
in  Table  2. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  though  the  results  indicate  that 
the  present  groups  want  behavioral  control  by  the  socially  recog- 
nized conference  leader,  they  do  not  indicate  that  they  want 
substantive  control  over  what  should  or  should  not  be  said. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  determine  whether  the  negative 
effects  of  sharing  could  be  attributed  to  those  groups  having  an 
opposing  relationship  with  the  chairman.  That  is,  is  the  lessened 
satisfaction  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sharing  may  be  done  in 
opposition  to  the  chairman? 

The  72  groups  in  the  study  were  subdivided  into  three  cate- 
gories: (a)  Those  groups  having  no  consistent  leadership 
sharers,  as  indicated  by  a  high  rating  on  the  continuum  of 
functional  differentiation  of  the  chairman.  There  is  evidence 
indicating  that  there  were  more  emergent  leaders  the  lower 
the  rating  of  designated  leader  differentiation,  (b)  Those  groups 
having  a  somewhat  low^er  rating  on  the  differentiation  of  the 
chairman  scale,  but  who  appeared  to  be  in  a  positive,  supporting 
relationship  with  the  chairman.  These  are  termed  the  jwsitive- 
sharing  groups,  (c)  Those  groups  having  consistent  leadership 
sharers,  but  who  were  in  less  of  a  supporting  relationship  with 
the  chairman.  These  groups  are  termed  the  negative-sharing 
groups. 

The  positive-sharing  groups  were  differentiated  from  the 
negative-sharing  groups  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  supporting 
to  supporting-plus-opposing  interchanges  with  the  chairman.  It 
was  reasoned  that  this  proportion  of  supporting  remarks  to  and 
from  the  chairman  could  serve  as  an  indication  of  the  extent  of 
the  group's  supporting  relationship  with  the  chairman.  Those 
groups  having  a  higher  proportion  of  supporting  interchanges 
are  more  likely  to  be  in  a  positive,  supporting  relationship  with 
the  chairman. 

Several  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  correlations 
shown  in  Table  3.  We  can  organize  them  in  terms  of  the  relation- 
ships with  the  criteria.  But  what  seems  to  be  generally  indicated 
by  the  results  is  that  there  is  little  evidence  that  the  type  of 
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Table  3 

Correlations  between  the  Criteria  and  Measures  of  Leadership 
Sharing  for  the  Three  Kinds  of  Sharing  Groups 


Measure 


Kind  of 
Group 


COHESIVE- 

NESS 


Satisfaction 

WITH  THE 

Conference 


Produc- 
tivity 


Leader  control  of 
process 

0 

+ 

sharing 
sharing 
sharing 

.02 

—.10 

.31 

.12 
.32 

.22 

—.13 

.17 
—.10 

Leader  permissiveness 
in  content 

0 

+ 

sharing 
sharing 
sharing 

.64=^=* 

.43 

.59** 

.03 

—.12 

.01 

.11 

.02 
—.06 

Functional  differentiation 
of  leader 

0 

+ 

sharing 
sharing 
sharing 

—.36 
.29 
.52* 

.13 

.54* 

.20 

—.08 

.41 

—.06 

%   Participation  by 
members 

0  sharing 
+  sharing 
—  sharing 

—.14 

—.54** 

—.24 

—.15 

—.47* 
—.59** 

—.15 
—.42 
—.33 

%  Functional  Units  to 
leader 

0 

+ 

sharing 
sharing 
sharing 

—.13 
.50* 
.22 

.12 
.31 

.58** 

.01 
.30 
.52* 

%  Goal  setting  by 
members 

o 

sharing 
sharing 
sharing 

.14 
—.25 
—  .13 

—.05 
—.15 
—.31 

—.32 

.24 
—.18 

%   Solution  proposing 
by  members 

0 

sharing 
sharing 
sharing 

.03 

—.32 

.12 

—.45* 

—.04 

—.25 

—.35 
—.09 
—.31 

%   Summarizing  by 
members 

0 

+ 

sharing 
sharing 
sharing 

—.22 

.02 

—.48* 

—.36 

—.16 
—.02 

—.09 
—.15 
—.23 

*  Significant  at  the  5%  level  of  confidence. 
**  Significant  at  the   1%  level  of  confidence. 

relationship  with  the  chairman  is  of  primary  significance  in 
determining  the  correlation  between  the  measures  of  sharing 
and  the  criteria. 

1.    Cohesiveness. 

a.  The  leader's  permissiveness  in  the  content  of  the  group's 
problems  is  positively  related  to  the  rating  of  group  cohesion  in 
the  less  supporting,  negative-sharing  group  as  well  as  in  the 
more  supporting,  no-sharing  and  positive-sharing  groups. 

b.  Despite  the  general  supporting  relationship  with  the 
chairman  in  the  positive-sharing  groups,  the  group  attractive- 
ness tends  to  decrease  the  more  the  members  participate  relative 
to  the  chairman  and  the  less  they  address  their  remarks  to  the 
chairman. 
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2.    Satisfaction  with  the  conference. 

a.  The  greater  the  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  par- 
ticipations accounted  for  by  the  members  other  than  the  chair- 
man, and  the  less  clearly  the  chairman  is  the  major  behavioral 
leader  by  being-  functionally  differentiated  from  the  rest  of  the 
group  the  less  the  group's  satisfaction  in  the  more  supporting 
positive-sharing  groups. 

In  general,  then,  the  indications  are  that  cohesiveness  and 
member  satisfaction  may  be  lessened  by  leadership  sharing  even 
though  the  group  is  in  a  supporting  relationship  with  its  desig- 
nated leader,  the  chairman. 

Correlations  with  the  Sharing  Measures  in  Groups  Contrasted  on 
the  Urgenc3^  of  Their  Problems. 

Unlike  the  correlations  in  the  groups  contrasted  on  the  per- 
missiveness of  the  leader,  and  the  relationship  between  the  group 
and  its  leader,  there  is  evidence  that  the  urgency  of  the  group's 
problems  may  affect  the  reactions  to  the  sharing  of  leadership. 
The  groups  in  the  present  sample  were  "broken  down"  into 
groups  with  more  and  less  urgent  problems,  depending  upon  the 
mean  of  the  members'  ratings  on  this  scale.  Judging  from  the 
correlations  (not  given  here)  with  the  urgency  scale,  we  might 
characterize  the  groups  with  urgent  problems  as  being  more 
motivated,  and  with  this  motivation  focused  on  the  reaching  of 
definite  problem  decisions.  There  is  also  a  tendency  for  these 
groups  to  have  greater  interdependence  among  the  members. 

The  correlations  shown  in  Table  4  fairly  clearly  indicate 
differences  in  relationships  with  the  sharing  measures  in  the 
more  and  less  urgent  situations.  For  one  thing,  the  results  sug- 
gest that  the  designated  leader's  control  over  the  group  and  his 
being  functionally  differentiated  from  the  rest  of  the  group  are 
related  to  group  cohesiveness  and  satisfaction  only  when  the 
problems  confronting  the  group  are  not  pressing  ones.  These 
correlations  are  significantly  different  from  the  r's  in  the  more 
urgent  situations.  The  percentage  of  all  the  participations  ac- 
counted for  by  the  members  is  negatively  related  to  cohesiveness 
and  satisfaction  in  only  the  less  urgent  situations,  but  the  differ- 
ences in  correlation  are  not  significant. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  relationships  with  the 
percentage  of  all  the  solution  proposing  accounted  for  by  the 
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members  vary  depending  upon  the  urgency  of  the  group's  prob- 
lems. This  measure  is  negatively  related  to  cohesiveness  and 
member  satisfaction  in  the  less  urgent  situations,  but  positively 
related  to  cohesiveness  in  the  more  urgent  situations.  This  differ- 
ence is  statistically  significant.  Last,  the  chairman's  permissive- 
ness is  positively  related  to  the  cohesiveness  of  the  group  only  in 
the  more  urgent  situations.  This  difference  in  correlations  is  also 
statistically  significant. 

Discussion 

Over  all  groups  in  the  present  population  and  in  several 
different  situations,  leadership  sharing  is  associated  with  lessened 
group  cohesion  and  lessened  satisfaction  with  the  conference. 
Although  we  have  no  direct  evidence  on  this  matter,  these  results 
would  appear  to  suggest  that  the  present  groups  have  an  expec- 
tation maintaining  that  the  designated  leader,  the  chairman,  is 
to  be  the  major  behavioral  leader  in  the  group.  Group  members 
performing  leadership  functions  are  then  reacted  to  negatively 
if  their  behavior  is  seen  as  challenging  the  position  of  the  chair- 
man as  the  group's  major  behavioral  leader.  This  hypothesis 
does  not  deny  that  there  may  be  other  causes  for  negative 
reactions  to  the  sharing  of  leadership  functions;  members  per- 
form these  functions  when  they  attempt  to  influence  the  group, 
and  the  group  may  not  agree  that  the  influence  attempt  is  in  the 
proper  direction.  However,  if  there  is  the  tradition  we  have 
hypothesized,  it  will  tend  to  act  like  any  social  norm  and  non- 
conformists will  be  rejected. 

Other  investigations  undertaken  by  the  Conference  Research 
project  lend  some  support  to  this  post  hoc  hypothesis.  One  of 
these  was  an  interview  study  of  executives  in  75  business  and 
governmental  organizations ;  the  other  was  an  experiment  carried 
out  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  One  of  the  conclusions  from 
the  interviews  was  stated  as  follows :  "Most  of  the  executives  felt 
that  what  occurs  in  a  conference  is  primarily  the  responsibility 
of  the  leader.  When  asked  what  they  thought  were  the  important 
factors  in  obtaining  a  successful  conference,  86  per  cent  of  their 
replies  were  in  terms  of  factors  which  ordinarily  are  controlled 
by  the  leader  before  the  conference  begins"  (10,  p.  16).  Few 
executives  considered  motivational  factors.  "The  paucity  of  com- 
ment on  this  score  clearly  reflects  the  executive's  conception  of 
conferences  as  serving  only  his  administrative  needs"  (10,  p.  16). 
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We  may  readily  infer  from  this  that  the  present  population  of 
groups  can  be  characterized  as  having  customary  leader  control 
and  leader  dominance. 

Results  from  the  experiment  mentioned  above  also  suggest 
a  fairly  widespread  tradition  concerning  the  role  of  the  confer- 
ence chairman.  If  there  is  such  a  tradition,  one  that  has  the 
properties  of  a  group  norm,  we  might  predict  that  violators  of 
the  tradition  would  tend  to  be  rejected  by  the  group.  There  is 
evidence  on  this  point  in  the  experiment  conducted  by  Heyns  (6). 

Heyns  set  up  two  divergent  leadership  styles:  "positive" 
and  "negative"  leadership.  The  "positive"  leader  performed  func- 
tions related  to  group  maintenance  and  goal  attainment  while 
the  "negative"  leader  not  only  failed  to  perform  these  functions, 
but  attempted  "to  create  the  impression  that  one  part  of  the 
group  was  working  at  cross  purposes  with  other  parts."  The  ob- 
tained correlations  suggest,  in  part,  that  when  the  designated 
leader  does  perform  leading  functions,  performance  of  these 
behaviors  by  members  other  than  the  leader  tends  to  result  in 
these  members  being  rated  by  the  group  less  acceptable  both  as 
a  person  and  as  a  participant.  However,  when  the  leader  is 
inactive  and  nonhelpful,  "responsibility  for  behaviors  which  are 
accepted  as  leader  behaviors  tends  to  make  one  perceive  unity 
and  feel  accepted  both  as  a  person  and  as  a  participant"  (6,  p. 
115).  In  other  words,  those  members  who  acted  like  leaders  when 
the  designated  leader  performed  his  functions  tended  to  be  re- 
jected, while  they  were  not  rejected  when  the  designated  leader 
failed  to  perform  the  functions  associated  with  his  role. 

In  the  two  populations  considered,  then,  college  students  in 
experimental  situations  and  executives  in  business,  government, 
and  industry,  the  groups  behaved  as  if  they  wanted  the  desig- 
nated leader  to  be  the  sole  major  behavioral  leader.  In  somewhat 
different  terms,  they  may  have  expected  a  role  differentiation 
with  the  chairman's  role  being  clearly  differentiated  from  the 
members'  roles.  The  conditions  under  which  the  field  study  and 
experiment  were  conducted  suggest  a  possible  limiting  condition 
for  this  expectation.  In  both  cases  the  designated  leaders  were 
clearly  of  a  higher  status  level  than  the  majority  of  the  group 
members.  (The  departmental  chairman  was  the  leader  of  the 
experimental  groups.)  Desire  to  maintain  this  hierarchical  struc- 
ture— not  to  have  rivalry  with  the  high  status  leader — may  thus 
account  for  the  present  results. 
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The  evidence  reported  in  this  paper  also  suggests  two  types 
of  conditions  that  may  affect  the  group's  reactions  to  violations 
of  this  expectancy.  In  the  Heyns'  experiment  there  are  indica- 
tions that  the  hypothesized  group  tradition  becomes  less  im- 
portant when  the  designated  leader  does  not  perform  the  func- 
tions associated  with  his  role.  The  members  who  attempt  to  fill 
the  "gap"  left  by  the  chairman  are  not  rejected  by  the  group. 

This  expectancy  may  also  be  less  important  when  there  are 
urgent  problems  confronting  the  group,  according  to  the  results 
of  the  field  study  presented  above.  It  will  be  recalled  that  co- 
hesiveness  and  satisfaction  tend  to  decrease  the  less  differen- 
tiated the  chairman  is  from  the  other  group  members,  the  more 
the  members  participate  relative  to  the  chairman,  and  the  less 
the  chairman  controls  the  group's  process — but  only  when  the 
group's  problems  are  not  too  urgent.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  positive  relationships  with  the  permissiveness  of  the  leader 
and  the  percentage  of  all  the  solution  proposing  done  by  the 
members  when  the  group's  problems  are  relatively  urgent.  The 
group's  motivation  to  reach  a  problem  solution  as  quickly  as 
possible  thus  appears  to  be  stronger  than  its  motivation  to  con- 
form to  the  expectancies  concerning  role  differentiation.  Not  only 
does  leadership  sharing  fail  to  lessen  cohesiveness  and  member 
satisfaction  in  the  more  urgent  conditions,  but  the  leader's  per- 
missiveness and  the  proposing  of  solutions  by  the  members  tends 
to  make  for  more  attractive  group  situations. 

The  present  results  point  up  the  necessity  of  considering  the 
relational  aspects  of  leadership.  In  the  present  case,  the  effects  of 
leadership  sharing  cannot  be  fully  understood  without  taking 
into  consideration  the  relationship  between  this  sharing  and  the 
expectancies  and  motivations  of  the  group. 

Summary 

Seventy-two  groups  of  small  decision-making  conferences  in 
business,  industry,  and  government  were  studied  by  a  team  of 
observers.  The  conference  participants  filled  out  a  brief  question- 
naire upon  the  completion  of  the  meeting  and  were  later  inter- 
viewed. Correlational  analysis  was  applied  to  the  data  obtained 
from  the  observers  and  the  conference  participants.  The  follow- 
ing hypotheses  were  developed  to  explain  the  results : 

1.  There  is  a  general  expectation  in  the  present  population 
of  groups  maintaining  that  the  socially  designated  leader,  the 
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chairman,  should  be  the  sole  major  behavioral  leader.  In  other 
words,  there  appears  to  be  an  expectancy  of  role  differentiation 
between  the  designated  leader  and  the  group  members  with  each 
performing  somewhat  unique  functions. 

a.  Leadership  sharing  by  members  other  than  the  desig- 
nated leader  tends  to  be  related  to  a  decrease  in  group  cohesive- 
ness  and  satisfaction  with  the  meeting  over  the  entire  sample  of 
groups,  and  in  groups  with  more  and  less  permissive  leaders. 

h.  These  results  also  hold  in  groups  contrasted  on  whether 
the  leadership  sharing  is  generally  supporting  or  less  supporting 
of  the  chairman. 

2.  Leadership  sharing  is  not  generally  reacted  to  negatively 
in  groups  with  urgent  problems.  It  may  be  that  the  group's  moti- 
vation to  reach  an  adequate  problem  solution  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible lessens  the  importance  of  the  hypothesized  group  tradition. 

Some  other  investigations  undertaken  by  the  Conference 
Research  project  are  cited  to  support  the  hypothesis  of  an  ex- 
pectancy of  role  differentiation  in  the  present  population. 
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5. 


A  Comparison  of  Two  Types  of  Leadership  in 
Various  Communication  Nets 


Marvin  E.  Shaw 


Abridged  from  the  Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychol- 
ogy, 1955,  50,  127-134,  with  permission  of  the  author  and 
the  American  Psychological  Association,  Inc.  Previous 
studies  have  demonstrated  that  communication  channels 
(nets)  are  related  to  behavior  in  a  group.  This  research 
relates  authoritarian  and  nonauthoritarian  leadership  to 
performance  and  morale  in  several  of  these  communica- 
tion nets.  The  tables  of  data  in  the  original  article  have 
been  eliminated. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  in  a  number  of  experimental 
studies  (4,  10,  11,  12)  that  the  arrangement  of  communication 
channels  among  group  members  (communication  nets)  influences 
the  performance  and  satisfaction  (morale)  of  the  group  when 
solving  problems.  Another  series  of  experiments  (5,  6,  8)  has 
demonstrated  that  group  performance  and  morale  are  influenced 
by  the  kind  of  leadership  operating  in  the  group.  One  experi- 
ment (2)  examined  the  effects  of  appointing  a  leader  in  groups 
which  were  required  to  solve  problems  in  a  wheel  communication 
net.  The  results  of  this  study  were  interpreted  as  showing  that 
the  effects  of  imposed  authority  are  highly  related  to  individual 
differences  and  reactions  to  authority.  An  equally  probable  inter- 
pretation, however,  is  that  the  assigned  leaders  behaved  differ- 
ently, depending  upon  the  individual's  perception  of  the  kind  of 
role  that  he  was  expected  to  play. 

These  studies  reveal  that  at  least  two  different  variables, 
communication  net  and  leadership  type,  influence  group  perform- 
ance and  morale.  The  purpose  of  the  present  experiment  is  to 
examine  the  effects  and  interaction  of  these  two  variables  when 
operating  simultaneously  in  small  groups. 

Theoretical  consideration.  The  experiments  dealing  with  the 
effects  of  communication  nets  upon  group  performance  and 
morale  have  resulted  in  the  formulation  of  a  number  of  explana- 
tory concepts,  probably  the  most  important  ones  being  independ- 
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ence^  (4,  11)  and  saturation  (3,  12).  Independence  refers  to 
the  degree  of  freedom  with  which  a  group  member  may  operate 
and  is  beheved  to  correlate  positively  with  efficiency  and  morale. 
Saturation  is  the  result  of  the  input  and  output  communication 
requirements  imposed  upon  a  group  member.  It  is  believed  that 
when  such  requirements  reach  a  certain  optimal  point,  the  favor- 
able effects  of  a  high  degree  of  independence  begin  to  be  counter- 
acted, and  the  position  is  said  to  be  saturated.  In  general,  the 
two  processes  operate  to  produce  effects  which  are  opposite  in 
direction;  independence  tends  to  improve  performance  and 
morale,  while  saturation  tends  to  depress  performance  and 
morale.  However,  performance  and  morale  are  affected  differ- 
entially by  independence  and  saturation ;  that  is,  morale  is  influ- 
enced relatively  more  by  independence  and  performance  is  influ- 
enced relatively  more  by  saturation. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  imposed  leadership  will  have 
an  effect  upon  both  independence  and  saturation  and  that  this 
effect  will  vary  with  the  type  of  imposed  leadership  behavior. 
Let  us  consider  the  expected  effects  of  two  well-publicized  lead- 
ership types:  authoritarian  (autocratic)  and  nonauthoritarian 
(democratic).  Authoritarian  leadership  should  increase  the  in- 
dependence of  the  leader  himself,  but  should  decrease  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  followers.  This  is  true  since  the  authoritarian 
leader  would  be  permitted  to  function  with  little  regard  for  the 
desires  of  the  followers,  while  the  followers  would  be  restricted 
by  the  desires  of  the  leader.  On  the  other  hand,  nonauthoritarian 
leadership  should  increase  the  independence  of  all  group  mem- 
bers, inasmuch  as  its  chief  characteristic  is  that  it  permits  each 
group  member  to  have  a  part  in  deciding  the  modus  operandi. 

Saturation  should  be  decreased  for  all  group  members  by 
authoritarian  leadership,  since  the  leader  may  be  expected  to 
demand  a  minimum  of  participation  on  the  part  of  followers  and 
can  control  the  communication  demands  upon  his  own  position. 
Nonauthoritarian  leadership  should  increase  saturation  for  all 
members  in  the  group,  since  coming  to  an  agreement  in  a  "demo- 


1  The  independence  of  a  group  member  permitted  by  the  communication  net  is  reflected 
(according  to  Leavitt  (4")  by  tlie  Bavelas  (t)  measure  of  individual  centrality,  wliich  is 
a  measure  of  the  number  of  transmissions  and  forwardings  by  others  required  for  a  position 
to  transmit  a  unit  of  information  to  every  other  position  in  the  net.  A  more  direct  expres- 
sion of  the  independence  permitted  by  the  communication  net  is  given  by  an  Independence 
score  (10)  which  takes  into  account  the  number  of  communication  channels  available  to  the 
individual,  the  total  number  of  communication  channels  in  the  net,  and  the  number  of 
indiriduals  for  whom  the  individual  in  question  must  serve  as  a  relayer  of  information.  The 
Independence  score  of  a  position  also  reflects  its  propensity  for  saturation. 
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cratic"  manner  will  necessarily  involve  more  communication 
demands  upon  all  group  members,  including  the  leader. 

To  summarize,  it  is  believed  that  leadership  type  should 
influence  group  behavior,  not  through  either  independence  or 
saturation  alone,  but  rather  through  the  combination  of  these 
two  processes.  Authoritarian  leadership  should  decrease  inde- 
pendence for  most  of  its  members  (and  hence  decrease  morale), 
and  should  decrease  saturation  effects  for  all  group  members 
(and  hence  improve  performance).  Nonauthoritarian  leadership 
should  increase  independence  for  all  group  members  (and  hence 
increase  morale) ,  and  should  increase  saturation  for  all  group 
members   (and  hence  lower  performance). 

It  is  now  possible  to  make  some  predictions  about  the  out- 
come of  assigning  authoritarian  and  nonauthoritarian  leaders  to 
a  central  position  in  various  communication  nets.  First  of  all, 
authoritarian  leadership  should  result  in  better  group  perform- 
ance and  lower  group  morale  than  nonauthoritarian  leadership 
in  the  same  communication  net.  Second,  with  a  given  type  of 
leadership  the  relative  differences  among  nets  should  be  the  same 
as  in  the  nonleadership  experiments ;  i.e.,  nets  having  a  greater 
amount  of  independence  should  require  less  time  but  more  mes- 
sages to  solve  problems,  make  fewer  errors,  and  indicate  more 
satisfaction  with  the  job  than  nets  having  lesser  amounts  of 
independence.  Third,  positions  having  the  higher  Independence 
scores  should  require  less  time  and  more  messages  to  arrive  at 
the  answer,  and  indicate  more  satisfaction  with  the  job  than  posi- 
tions having  lower  Independence  scores,  with  the  difference  be- 
tween the  leader  position  and  the  other  positions  being  greater  in 
the  authoritarian  leadership  than  in  the  nonauthoritarian  leader- 
ship situation. 

Methods 

Apparatus.  The  apparatus  used  in  this  experiment  has 
been  described  in  detail  in  earlier  publications  (10,  11).  In 
essence,  it  consists  of  four  cubicles  which  are  connected  with 
each  other  by  means  of  slots  through  which  messages  written 
on  3  X  5  cards  can  be  passed.  These  slots  can  be  closed  to 
set  up  different  nets.  Each  cubicle  has  a  worktable,  work 
materials,  and  a  signal  switch  which  controls  a  timer  and  a 
light  on  the  Experimenter's    (E"s)    signal  panel. 

Problems.  Four  simple  arithmetic  problems  were  used  in 
this  experiment.  Each  problem  consisted  of  a  statement  of 
the  problem  and  eight  items  of  information.  Each  item  of  in- 
formation was  typed  on  a  white  card  and  a  statement  of  the 
problem  was  typed  on  each  of  four  white  cards.    Each  subject 
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(S)  was  given  a  card  containing  a  statement  of  the  problem 
and  two  of  the  information  cards.  The  information  cards  were 
randomly  distributed  among  the  four  Ss.  Examples  of  these 
problems  can  be  found  in  earlier  reports   (10,  11). 

Subjects.  The  Ss  of  this  experiment  were  all  male  under- 
graduates at  The  Johns  Hopkins  University.  There  was  a 
total  of  192  Ss,  each  of  which  was  assigned  at  random  to  a 
group  composed  of  four  persons.  The  Ss  of  a  given  group  were 
usually  acquainted  with  each  other  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
the  experiment,  but  they  did  not  know  which  S  was  assigned 
to  which  position  in  the  net.    Each  S  served  only  once. 

ExpeHmental  design.  Three  communication  nets  (the 
wheel,  the  kite,  and  the  comcon,  Fig.  1)  and  two  types  of 
leadership  (authoritarian  and  nonauthoritarian)  were  used 
in  this  experiment.  The  six  experimental  conditions  were: 
(a)  authoritarian  leadership  in  the  wheel,  (b)  authoritarian 
leadership  in  the  kite,  (c)  authoritarian  leadership  in  the 
comcon,  (d)  nonauthoritarian  leadership  in  the  wheel,  (e) 
nonauthoritarian  leadership  in  the  kite,  and  (/)  nonauthori- 
tarian leadership  in  the  comcon.  Eight  groups  of  four  Ss 
each  were  randomly  assigned  to  each  of  these  six  conditions. 

Leadership  was  always  assigned  to  the  position,  or  one 
of  the  positions,  having  the  highest  Independence  score  in  the 
net  (position  B  in  Fig.  1).  The  two  types  of  leadership  were 
introduced  by  means  of  instructions  to  the  S  who  was  assigned 
to  position  B.  The  authoritarian  leader  was  instructed  to  give 
orders  to  the  other  Ss  (not  suggestions),  never  to  accept  sug- 
gestions uncritically,  and  in  general  to  make  it  clear  that  he 
was  the  boss.  The  nonauthoritarian  leader  was  instructed  to 
offer  suggestions  (not  orders),  to  accept  suggestions  from 
other  Ss  if  he  thought  they  were  good  ones,  and  in  general  to 
behave  in  a  cooperative  manner. 

Procedure.  Each  S  was  brought  into  the  experimental 
room  alone  and  seated  in  one  of  the  cubicles  according  to  a 

Figure  1.  The  Experimental  Nets.  Numbers  within  Circles 
Are  the  Independence  Scores. 


KITE 


COMCON 
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prearranged  random  schedule.  When  all  four  Ss  were  seated, 
each  S  was  handed  a  mimeographed  copy  of  the  instructions 
which  told  him  the  general  nature  of  the  problems,  the  Ss 
with  whom  each  member  could  communicate,  the  method  of 
communication  (i.e.,  via  written  messages),  the  method  of 
identifying  Ss  (i.e.,  via  colors),  and  that  the  person  in  posi- 
tion B  (identified  according  to  his  color)  was  appointed  group 
leader  and  that  the  other  Ss  must  follow  his  directions.  Un- 
known to  the  other  Ss,  the  appointed  leader  was  also  given 
a  typewritten  statement  explaining  the  kind  of  behavior  that 
he  was  expected  to  display.  The  general  instructions  were 
read  aloud  by  E  while  the  Ss  followed  along  on  the  printed 
copy.  The  E  then  offered  to  answer  any  questions  that  they 
might  have.  During  this  period  E  was  able  to  explain  to  the 
leader  more  fully  what  he  wanted  him  to  do,  and  also  assured 
him  that  he  would  tell  the  other  members  all  about  the  experi- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  hour  (which  promise  was  kept  reli- 
giously). This  was  especially  important  for  the  S  who  was 
asked  to  play  the  authoritarian  role,  since  this  is  counter  to 
the  norms  of  the  university  student  body. 

Following  the  question  period,  the  leader  was  given  about 
five  minutes  to  pass  out  instructions  to  the  group  before  they 
began  working  on  the  first  problem.  When  all  four  problems 
had  been  solved,  Ss  were  given  a  rating  scale  which  required 
that  they  indicate  on  a  nine-point  scale  how  well  they  enjoyed 
their  job  in  the  group  and  how  they  would  classify  their 
leader    along    the    authoritarian/nonauthoritarian    dimension. 

Results 

Before  considering  the  results  allegedly  due  to  the  manipula- 
tion of  variables,  it  is  pertinent  to  ask  whether  the  procedure 
actually  succeeded  in  producing  the  desired  variation.  This  ques- 
tion is  important  primarily  with  respect  to  the  leadership  vari- 
able. The  best  evidence  that  the  leaders  behaved  according  to 
instructions  comes  from  the  ratings  of  the  leaders  by  the  fol- 
lowers. Ratings  scores  could  vary  from  zero  on  the  very  non- 
authoritarian  end  of  the  scale  to  eight  on  the  very  authoritarian 
end.  Thus,  high  ratings  indicate  that  the  followers  perceived  the 
leaders  as  being  authoritarian  in  their  behavior  and  low  ratings 
that  they  were  nonauthoritarian.  The  mean  ratings  for  the 
leaders  who  were  asked  to  behave  in  an  authoritarian  manner 
were  6.1,  6.5,  and  6.0  for  the  wheel,  the  kite,  and  the  comcon, 
respectively ;  the  mean  ratings  for  the  leaders  who  were  asked  to 
behave  in  a  nonauthoritarian  manner  were  3.3,  4.3,  and  4.5  for 
the  wheel,  the  kite,  and  the  comcon,  respectively.  Analysis  of 
variance  revealed  that  the  effect  produced  by  the  leadership 
variable  was  significant  at  well  beyond  the  .01  level  of  confidence. 
This  finding  seems  to  be  acceptable  evidence  that  the  followers 
perceived  the  two  types  of  leaders  as  being  significantly  diflfer- 
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ent   along  the   authoritarian/nonauthoritarian   dimension,    and 
that  this  perceived  difference  agreed  with  the  intent  of  E. 

Time  scores.  It  is  possible  to  obtain  a  variety  of  time  scores 
from  the  procedure  followed  in  this  experiment  (e.g.,  average 
time  required  to  solve,  the  single  fastest  correct  trial,  total  time 
required  for  all  Ss  to  learn  the  answer,  etc.).  Since  all  such 
measures  yielded  results  leading  to  the  same  conclusions,  only 
the  results  of  one  of  these  measures  will  be  reported  here :  total 
time  required  for  everyone  in  the  group  to  learn  the  answer. 
These  results  are  interpreted  as  showing  that  learning  occurred 
under  all  conditions,  that  authoritarian  leadership  resulted  in 
smaller  time  scores  than  did  nonauthoritarian  leadership  but 
that  in  the  later  trials  in  the  kite  this  difference  disappeared,  and 
that  the  comcon  was  faster  than  either  the  wheel  or  the  kite  with 
authoritarian  leadership,  while  the  kite  and  the  comcon  were  both 
faster  than  the  wheel  with  nonauthoritarian  leadership. 

In  general,  these  results  are  consistent  with  the  original 
hypotheses ;  however,  the  small  effect  produced  in  the  kite  by  the 
leadership  variable  was  not  expected.  This  may  be  due  to  the 
kind  of  organization  which  developed.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the 
groups  in  the  kite  adopted  the  following  procedure:  Everyone 
sent  all  available  information  to  the  leader,  who  solved  the  prob- 
lem and  sent  the  answer  to  either  position  C  or  D ;  then  the  leader 
sent  the  answer  to  position  A  while  position  C  or  D  sent  the 
answer  to  the  one  who  did  not  get  it  from  the  leader.  This  saved 
the  time  required  to  write  out  and  transmit  one  message.  This 
procedure  was  used  by  only  6 14  per  cent  of  the  groups  in  the 
comcon,  and  of  course  could  not  be  used  by  the  groups  in  the 
wheel.  Data  from  this  experiment  cannot  answer  the  question 
of  whether  this  type  of  organization  develops  only  in  the  kite  or, 
eventually,  in  any  net  in  which  it  is  possible. 

Message  units.  As  in  the  case  of  the  time  scores,  authori- 
tarian leadership  resulted  in  a  smaller  number  of  message  units 
than  did  nonauthoritarian  leadership  in  the  same  communica- 
tion net,  but  in  the  kite  this  difference  was  greater  in  the  early 
trials  than  in  the  later  ones.  The  fact  that  more  messages  were 
required  with  nonauthoritarian  than  with  authoritarian  leader- 
ship may  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  saturation  effects  were 
greater  with  the  former  than  the  latter. 

Net  differences  were  opposite  to  those  found  for  the  time 
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scores;  i.e.,  the  comcon  sent  more  messages  than  did  the  kite, 
which  in  turn  sent  more  messages  than  did  the  wheel.  This 
result  is  in  keeping  with  the  findings  of  earlier  experiments. 

Again,  these  results  agree  with  expectations,  except  that 
the  kite  used  about  the  same  number  of  messages  on  the  last 
trial  under  both  types  of  leadership.  The  organizational  effects 
discussed  above  probably  account  for  this  finding. 

Errors.  Errors  were  possible  either  in  the  transmission  of 
information  (information  errors)  or  in  the  reporting  of  the 
solutions  to  the  problems  (decision  errors).  These  data  satisfied 
few  of  the  assumptions  of  analysis  of  variance ;  therefore,  signi- 
ficance of  the  differences  between  conditions  was  tested  by  the 
Mann- Whitney  U  test  (7).  Authoritarian  leadership  produced 
fewer  information  errors  (p  <.001)  and  fewer  decision  errors 
(p  <.05)  than  did  nonauthoritarian  leadership. 

Differences  among  nets  were  not  statistically  significant. 
With  nonauthoritarian  leadership,  differences  among  nets  were 
in  the  expected  direction;  with  authoritarian  leadership,  such 
differences  were  not  in  the  expected  direction.  Authoritarian 
leadership  seemed  almost  to  eliminate  errors;  those  that  were 
made  were  apparently  randomly  distributed  among  the  vari- 
ous nets. 

Morale.  Both  main  variables.  Nets  and  Leadership  Type, 
produced  statistically  reliable  differences  in  the  mean  ratings  of 
job  satisfaction.  In  agreement  with  our  hypothesis,  authoritarian 
leadership  resulted  in  lower  ratings  in  all  nets  than  did  non- 
authoritarian leadership.  Ignoring  the  leadership  variable,  the 
mean  ratings  in  the  wheel  were  lower  than  the  mean  ratings  in 
the  kite,  which  in  turn  were  lower  than  the  mean  ratings  in  the 
comcon.  Again,  this  finding  is  in  accord  with  our  expectations. 
However,  if  we  consider  the  mean  ratings  in  the  various  nets 
under  the  different  types  of  leadership,  it  is  at  once  noted  that 
with  authoritarian  leadership  the  ratings  in  the  kite  and  the 
comcon  are  almost  identical.  It  is  possible  that  this  is  also  due 
to  the  unusual  organization  evolving  in  the  kite,  or  it  may  be  a 
chance  variation  due  to  unreliability  of  the  scale. 

Results  of  within  groups  analyses.  Results  from  analyses  of 
variance  of  these  data  confirm  the  findings  of  earlier  experi- 
ments in  that  positions  having  the  higher  Independence  scores 
required  less  time,  sent  more  messages,  and  were  better  satisfied 
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with  their  job  than  were  positions  having  lower  Independence 
scores  (all  differences  significant  at  the  .05  level  of  confidence  or 
better) . 

Time  to  solve  the  number  of  messages  sent  by  the  various 
positions  uniformly  decreased  under  authoritarian  leadership  as 
compared  with  nonauthoritarian  leadership  (p<.05).  Mean 
ratings  of  job  satisfaction  were  lower  with  authoritarian  leader- 
ship for  all  positions  in  the  wheel  and  for  all  positions  except  the 
leader  position  in  the  kite  and  the  comcon  (p  <.05). 

Most  of  the  findings  reported  above  agree  with  theoretical 
expectations.  However,  it  was  also  expected  that  the  differences 
between  the  leader  and  the  follower  positions  would  be  greater 
with  authoritarian  than  with  nonauthoritarian  leadership.  The 
data  do  not  support  this  hypothesis.  The  ratings  of  job  satis- 
faction in  the  kite  and  in  the  comcon  are  in  the  expected  direction 
but  the  differences  are  not  statistically  reliable,  and  the  same 
ratings  in  the  wheel  are  in  the  opposite  direction.  Authoritarian 
leadership  apparently  had  no  consistent  effect  upon  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  leader.  It  may  be  that  the  leader  was  restricted 
by  the  experimental  instructions  and/or  the  presence  of  E  and 
hence  could  not  function  according  to  his  own  desires. 

Discussion 

The  results  presented  above  generally  substantiate  the  theo- 
retical consideration  of  the  effects  of  authoritarian  and  non- 
authoritarian leadership  upon  group  independence  and  satura- 
tion as  reflected  by  the  performance  and  morale  of  groups  in 
various  communication  nets.  The  deviation  of  the  groups  in  the 
kite  may  be  at  least  partially  explained  by  the  kind  of  organiza- 
tion found  in  this  net. 

Evidence  for  the  relative  effectiveness  of  independence  in 
determining  morale  and  of  saturation  in  determining  perform- 
ance is  also  found.  If  one  assumes  that  type  of  leadership  influ- 
ences only  independence,  then  authoritarian  leadership  would  be 
expected  to  require  more  time,  produce  more  errors  and  lower 
morale  than  nonauthoritarian  leadership.  The  difficulty  is  that 
authoritarian  leadership  required  less  time  and  made  feiver 
errors.  If  one  assumes  that  type  of  leadership  influences  only 
saturation,  then  authoritarian  leadership  would  be  expected  to 
require  less  time,  produce  fewer  errors  and  higher  morale  than 
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nonauthoritarian  leadership.  Here  the  difficulty  is  that  authori- 
tarian leadership  produced  loiver  morale.  It  should  be  clear,  then, 
that  the  results  from  this  experiment  cannot  be  explained  in 
terms  of  either  independence  or  saturation  taken  alone.  Also,  it 
should  be  clear  that  independence  is  most  effective  with  respect 
to  morale,  while  saturation  is  most  effective  with  respect  to 
performance. 

The  effects  of  the  nets  variable  are  less  clear.  With  the 
exception  of  the  kite,  however,  these  effects  were  as  expected. 
The  whole  question  of  organizational  effects  produced  by  various 
communication  nets  needs  to  be  examined  experimentally.  This 
will  probably  require  that  groups  function  in  the  same  net  for 
extended  periods  of  time. 

The  results  from  this  experiment  also  provide  support  for 
some  of  the  findings  reported  by  Lewin  et  al.  (5,  6)  in  their 
studies  of  experimentally  created  "social  climates."  They  re- 
ported that  indications  of  hostility  and  aggression  were  much 
more  frequent  in  the  autocratic  than  in  the  democratic  groups, 
and  that  their  <Ss  liked  the  democratic  leader  better  than  the 
autocratic  one.  In  other  words,  the  morale  of  the  groups  was 
higher  when  they  were  subjected  to  democratic  leadership  than 
when  they  were  subjected  to  autocratic  leadership.  This  is  in 
strict  accord  with  the  findings  of  this  study,  despite  the  wide 
differences  between  the  two  experimental  situations.  This  agree- 
ment is  of  significance  in  that  it  permits  wider  generalization 
than  is  possible  from  either  study  taken  alone.  Furthermore,  our 
use  of  the  concept  of  independence  refers  to  essentially  the  same 
kind  of  underlying  conditions  as  the  Lewinian  concepts  of 
"restricted  space  of  free  movement"  and  "rigidity  of  group 
structure." 

Lewin  and  his  students  devote  little  space  to  the  question  of 
group  performance  in  the  different  social  climates.  However, 
they  do  remark  that  the  quantity  of  work  output  was  greatest  for 
the  autocratic  groups,  but  they  hasten  to  add  that  the  work  of 
these  groups  was  qualitatively  inferior  to  that  produced  by  the 
democratic  groups.  The  general  implication  seems  to  be  that  in 
spite  of  the  quantitative  differences  to  the  contrary,  the  perform- 
ance of  the  democratic  groups  was  better  than  that  of  the  auto- 
cratic groups.^  The  results  of  this  study  agree  with  their  find- 
ings with  respect  to  quantitative  differences;  the  groups  with 


2  The  author  freely  admits  that  all  of  his  sentiments  favor  this  interpretation. 
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authoritarian  leadership  used  fewer  messages  and  less  time  to 
solve  the  problems  than  did  the  groups  with  nonauthoritarian 
leadership.  However,  the  present  results  do  not  support  the 
interpretation  that  the  performance  of  democratic  groups  is 
qualitatively  better  than  that  of  autocratic  groups.  If  we  accept 
the  usual  notion  that  number  of  errors  in  problem  solving  is  a 
measure  of  the  quality  of  work,  then  the  performance  of  the 
authoritarian  groups  was  also  qualitatively  superior  to  that  of 
the  nonauthoritarian  groups. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  been  using  the  "authoritarian" 
and  "nonauthoritarian"  interchangeably  with  the  terms  "auto- 
cratic" and  "democratic."  It  should  be  evident  that  this  is  not 
strictly  correct.  However,  the  general  behavior  of  the  leaders  in 
the  two  experimental  situations  was  sufficiently  similar  to  permit 
the  comparisons  made  above.  Wherever  agreement  is  found, 
differences  increase  the  generalizability  of  the  results ;  when  dis- 
agreement occurs,  the  interpretation  is  equivocal.  The  fact  that 
in  this  study  authoritarian  leadership  produced  better  work  than 
nonauthoritarian  leadership,  whereas  in  the  Lewin  study  demo- 
cratic leadership  produced  better  work  than  autocratic,  may 
mean  that  there  were  significant  differences  in  the  types  of  lead- 
ership (i.e.,  authoritarian  differed  from  autocratic  and/or  non- 
authoritarian differed  from  democratic),  that  the  two  experi- 
mental designs  (i.e.,  S  population,  type  of  problem,  etc.)  differed 
significantly,  or  that  Lewin  and  his  students  were  in  error  in 
their  judgment  of  the  quality  of  the  work  products  produced 
by  the  two  groups. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  felt  that  these  results  support  the 
hypothesis  that  authoritarian  and  nonauthoritarian  leadership 
affect  group  performance  and  morale  of  groups  in  various  com- 
munication nets  via  their  influence  upon  group  independence  and 
saturation,  and  that  morale  is  affected  relatively  more  by  inde- 
pendence whereas  performance  is  affected  relatively  more  by 
saturation.  It  is  further  concluded  that  authoritarian  leadership 
(in  agreement  with  Lewin's  work)  produces  greater  work  output 
and  lower  morale  than  does  nonauthoritarian  leadership.  The 
question  of  quality  of  the  work  as  a  function  of  type  of  leader- 
ship is  still  unsolved ;  no  satisfactory  generalization  can  be  made 
at  this  time. 
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Summary 

The  present  experiment  was  concerned  with  the  effects  of 
authoritarian  and  nonauthoritarian  leadership  upon  the  perform- 
ance and  morale  of  groups  in  various  communication  nets.  It  was 
predicted  that  (a)  authoritarian  leadership  would  result  in  better 
group  performance  and  lower  group  morale  than  nonauthori- 
tarian leadership  in  the  same  net;  (b)  with  a  given  type  of  lead- 
ership, nets  having  the  greater  amount  of  independence  would 
perform  better  (in  terms  of  time  and  number  of  errors)  and 
indicate  more  satisfaction  with  the  job  than  nets  having  lesser 
amount  of  independence ;  and  (c)  positions  (within  nets)  having 
the  higher  Independence  scores  would  require  less  time  and  more 
messages  to  solve  problems  and  indicate  more  satisfaction  with 
the  job  than  positions  having  lower  Independence  scores,  with 
the  difference  between  the  leader  position  and  the  follower  posi- 
tions being  greater  with  authoritarian  than  with  nonauthori- 
tarian leadership. 

Forty-eight  groups  of  four  S's  each  were  required  to  solve 
simple  problems.  Eight  groups  were  randomly  assigned  to  each 
of  the  following  experimental  conditions :  (a)  authoritarian  lead- 
ership in  the  wheel ;  (b)  authoritarian  leadership  in  the  kite;  (c) 
authoritarian  leadership  in  the  comcon;  (d)  nonauthoritarian 
leadership  in  the  wheel;  (e)  nonauthoritarian  leadership  in  the 
kite;  and  (/)  nonauthoritarian  leadership  in  the  comcon.  The 
leader  was  always  assigned  to  the  position  having  the  highest 
Independence  score.  The  two  types  of  leadership  behavior  were 
produced  by  instructions  to  the  assigned  leader. 

The  results  generally  supported  the  predictions;  exceptions 
were  that  the  kite  was  less  affected  by  the  leadership  variable 
than  had  been  expected,  and  authoritarian  leadership  did  not 
result  in  greater  differences  between  the  leader  and  follower 
positions  as  had  been  expected. 

These  results  were  discussed  in  terms  of  the  concepts  of 
independence  and  saturation,  and  comparisons  were  made  with 
the  findings  reported  by  Lewin  et  al.  It  was  concluded  that  (a) 
authoritarian  and  nonauthoritarian  leadership  affect  group  per- 
formance and  morale  via  their  effects  upon  group  independence 
and  saturation,  and  that  morale  is  affected  relatively  more  by 
independence  while  performance  is  affected  relatively  more  by 
saturation,  and    (b)    authoritarian   leadership   produces   better 
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performance    and    lower    morale    than    does    nonauthoritarian 
leadership. 
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6a  The  Leadership  Behavior  and  Combat  Performance  of 
Airplane  Commanders 

Andrew  W.  Halpin 

Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychol- 
ogy, 1954,  49,  19-22,  with  permission  of  the  author  and  the 
American  Psychological  Association,  Inc.  A  major  dilem- 
ma of  the  leadership  role  is  the  problem  of  keeping  sub- 
ordinates satisfied  by  being  considerate  and  at  the  same 
time  satisfying  superiors  by  organizing  the  job  properly. 
In  this  study,  the  two  variables  are  related  to  evaluations 
of  the  individual  occupying  the  leader  role.  Results  indi- 
cate that  the  evaluation  of  the  leader  by  subordinates  is 
positively  related  to  consideration  while  the  evaluation  by 
superiors  is  related  to  initiation  of  structure. 

The  fresh  attention  which  social  psychology  has  focused 
upon  small  group  behavior  (4,  12)  is  reflected  in  current  research 
on  military  leadership.  Stouffer  (13)  and  others  (3,  6,  8,  10) 
have  discussed  the  military  significance  of  primary  groups,  and 
have  indicated  the  need  for  research  on  leadership  vv^ithin  such 
face-to-face  groups.  The  11  members  of  the  B-29  crew  constitute 
a  group  of  this  kind.  The  crew,  however,  is  part  of  a  larger 
hierarchical  organization  in  which  the  airplane  commander  is 
responsible  to  squadron  and  wing  superiors  who  evaluate  his 
combat  performance  and  that  of  his  crew.  The  present  study  is 
an  analysis  of  the  relationship  between  the  crew's  perception  of 
the  leadership  behavior  of  the  airplane  commander  and  (a) 
ratings  of  his  combat  performance  made  by  his  superiors,  and 
(6)  an  index  of  his  crew's  satisfaction  with  him  as  a  commander. 
Thus,  the  analysis  involves  a  comparison  between  the  crew's 
description  of  the  commander's  behavior  and  two  independent 
evaluations  of  the  effectiveness  of  that  behavior:  one  by  his 
superiors  and  the  other  by  his  crew. 

In  ordinary  parlance,  the  concept  of  leadership  is  used  in 
an  evaluative  sense.  To  say  that  a  man  displays  leadership  im- 
plies that  this  is  "good"  or  "effective"  leadership.  The  evaluation 
of  leadership,  however,  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  problem.  A 
more  primary  task  is  to  describe  the  behavior  of  the  leader  in 
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terms  of  psychologically  meaningful  dimensions.  If  a  description 
of  the  leader  with  respect  to  specific  dimensions  of  behavior  and 
an  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  that  behavior  can  be  obtained 
independently,  then  it  becomes  possible  to  ascertain  how  much 
each  dimension  contributes  to  favorable  evaluation.  Further- 
more, one  also  may  determine  whether  this  contribution  changes 
when  the  source  of  evaluation  is  changed. 

Evaluations  of  leadership  may  be  obtained  readily  enough 
by  means  of  various  rating  schedules.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
measurement  of  a  group's  description  of  its  leader's  behavior  is 
a  less  commonly  used  procedure.  Hemphill  and  Coons  (7)  have 
devised  a  technique  for  this  purpose,  a  Leader  Behavior  Descrip- 
tion Questionnaire.  This  instrument  was  used  originally  with 
nonmilitary  groups.  Later,  two  forms  of  the  questionnaire  (130 
and  80  items,  respectively)  were  designed  specifically  for  the 
aircrew  situation  (5).  Both  questionnaires  are  in  multiple- 
choice  format,  and  the  frequency  with  which  the  leader  engages 
in  the  behavior  described  is  indicated  by  marking,  for  each  item, 
a  statement  containing  one  of  five  adverbs :  always,  often,  occa- 
sionally, seldom,  or  never.   The  following  items  are  illustrative : 

1.  He  tries  out  his  new  ideas  on  the  crew. 

2.  He  rules  with  an  iron  hand. 

3.  He  gets  crew  approval  on  important  matters  before  going 
ahead. 

4.  He  does  personal  favors  for  crew  members. 

Procedure 

In  order  to  develop  empirical  keys  for  the  Leader  Behavior 
Description  Questionnaire,  a  factor  analysis  was  made  of  the 
responses  obtained  from  a  sample  of  300  questionnaires.  The 
procedure  was  based  upon  an  extension  of  an  iterative  factor 
analysis  technique  (14,  15).  Although  seven  factors  were  ex- 
tracted, after  the  completion  of  rotation  it  was  found  that  the 
last  three  accounted  for  only  approximately  6  per  cent  of  the 
variance  common  to  the  seven.  Because  no  meaningful  inter- 
pretation could  be  made  of  these  relatively  unrepresented 
factors,  nothing  more  was  done  with  them.  The  four  remain- 
ing factors  have  been  designated  as:  Consideration,  Initiating 
Structure-in-Interaction,  Production  Emphasis,'  and  Social 
Awareness.  The  first  two  of  these  account  for  approximately 
50  and  34  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the  common  variance.  These 
factors,  Consideration  and  the  Initiating  Structures-in-Inter- 


^  Production  Emphasis  refers  to  a  manner  of  motivating  the  cre\y  to  greater  activity  by 
emphasizing  the  mission  or  job  to  be  done.  Social  Awareness  (Sensitivity)  appears  to  measure 
the  airplane  commander's  sensitivity  to  and  awareness  of  social  interrelationships  and  pressures 
existing  both  inside  and  outside  the  crew.  It  may  represent  activities  on  the  part  of  the  air- 
plane commander  which  often  have  been  referred  to  as  "sizing  up  the  situation."  This  factor 
does  not  indicate  the  extent  to  which  the  airplane  commander  acts  in  accord  with  these  in- 
sights, but  merely  indicates  his  awareness  of  social  pressures  originating  from  either  within 
or  outside  the  crew.  There  appears  to  be  a  distinction  between  being  aware  of  these  social 
pressures  and  taking  appropriate  action  with  respect  to  them. 
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action,  are  the  only  two  pertinent  to  the  present  study.  Other 
investigators  have  noted  the  relevance  of  these  two  aspects  of 
leadership.  Freud  (2),  for  example,  has  discussed  the  impor- 
tance of  consideration  and  libidinal  ties  in  the  relationship 
between  the  leader  and  the  group.  Similarly,  Homans'  con- 
cept of  the  leader  "originating  interaction"  (9,  ch.  16)  cor- 
responds essentially  to  what  is  referred  to  here  as  Initiating 
Structure-in-Interaction.  Furthermore,  these  two  dimensions 
of  leader  behavior  are  analogous  to  constructs  which  have 
been  developed  in  the  field  of  personality  theory:  for  example, 
to  Rank's  (11)  principles  of  love  and  force  and  to  Bronfen- 
brenner's   (1)   dimensions  of  support  and  structure. 

High  positive  loadings  on  the  Consideration  factor  are  . 
associated  with  behavior  indicative  of  friendship,  mutual 
trust,  respect,  and  a  certain  warmth  in  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  airplane  commander  and  his  crew.  High  negative 
loadings  appear  on  items  which  suggest  that  the  commander 
is  authoritarian  and  impersonal  in  his  relations  with  members 
of  the  crew.  Consideration  thus  refers  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  airplane  commander,  while  carrying  out  his  leadership 
functions,  is  considerate  of  the  men  in  his  crew. 

High  positive  loadings  on  the  Initiating  Structure  factor 
occur  on  items  which  imply  that  the  airplane  commander  or- 
ganizes and  defines  the  relationship  between  himself  and  the 
members  of  his  crew.  He  tends  to  define  the  role  which  he 
expects  each  member  of  the  crew  to  assume,  and  endeavors  to 
establish  well-defined  patterns  of  organization,  channels  of  com- 
munication, and  ways  of  getting  jobs  done.  This  factor  prob- 
ably represents  a  basic  and  unique  function  of  leadership. 
It  is  possible  that  other  factors,  including  Consideration,  pri- 
marily represent  facilitating  means  for  accomplishing  this  end. 

On  the  basis  of  the  factor  analysis,  keys  were  constructed 
for  these  two  dimensions  of  leadership  behavior.  The  Con- 
sideration key  of  28  items^  has  an  estimated  reliability  (cor- 
rected by  the  Spearman-Brown  formula)  of  .94.  The  corre- 
sponding estimate  for  the  29-item  Initiating  Structure  key 
is  .76. 

The  130-item  form  of  the  Leader  Behavior  Description 
Questionnaire  was  administered  to  353  members  of  52  B-29 
crews  who  attended  the  Combat  Crew  Training  School  at  Mac- 
Dill  Air  Force  Base  during  the  autumn  of  1950.  In  order  to 
determine  whether  the  crew  members  agreed  on  how  they  de- 
scribed their  leaders  on  the  Consideration  and  the  Initiating 
Structure  dimensions,  an  anlysis  was  made  of  the  dimension 
score  variance  associated  with  the  airplane  commander  who 
was  described.  Specifically,  the  between-crew  and  within-crew 
variances  were  compared  for  each  dimension  separately.  The 
F  ratio,  in  the  case  of  both  dimensions,  was  significant  at  the 
.01  level.  The  corresponding  unbiased  correlation  ratios  are 
.54  and  .36,  thus  indicating  a  tendency  for  the  crew  members 
to  agree  in  their  perception  of  their  commander's  leadership 
behavior.  Accordingly,  crew  mean  Consideration  and  crew 
mean  Initiating  Structure  scores  were  used  as  indices  for 
describing  the  leader's  behavior  on  these  dimensions.  For 
52  crews,  the  correlation  between  these  ascribed  Consideration 
and  Initiating  Structure  scores  is  .45,  which  is  significant  at 
the  .01  level. 

During  the  summer  of  1951,  data  from  three  sources  were 
collected  in  Japan  on  33  of  the  52  airplane  commanders  who 


^  In  the  80-item  form  of  the  questionnaire,  there  are  only   IS   items  on   e  ich   of  the   keys 
The  estimated  reliabilities  are  .93  and  .86,  respectively. 
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had  been  described  by  their  crews  at  MacDill  Air  Force  Base. 
First,  29  of  the  33  commanders  were  described  again  on  the 
Leader  Behavior  Description  Questionnaire  (80-item  form). 
Second,  the  squadron  and  wing  superiors  rated  all  33  com- 
manders with  respect  to  seven  criteria  of  combat  perfoi-m- 
ance.  The  rating  for  each  criterion  was  made  on  a  nine-point 
scale.  The  commanders  were  evaluated  by  from  one  to  four 
raters,  with  73  per  cent  of  the  ratings  secured  from  more  than 
a  single  rater.  Third,  the  members  of  27  crews  answered  the 
question,  "If  you  could  make  up  a  crew  from  among  the  crew 
members  in  your  squadron,  whom  would  you  choose  for  each 
crew  position?"  The  ratio  between  the  number  of  votes  the 
incumbent  commander  received  and  the  number  of  votes  cast 
was  used  as  an  index  of  the  crew's  satisfaction  with  his  leader- 
ship. Accordingly,  the  data  consist  of  two  descriptions  of  the 
leader's  behavior — one  in  training  and  one  in  combat — and  two 
evaluations  of  his  combat  performance,  one  by  his  superiors 
and  the  other  by  his  crew.  The  superiors'  ratings  and  the  Sat- 
isfaction Index  then  were  correlated  with  the  Consideration 
and  the  Initiating  Structure  scores  ascribed  to  these  com- 
manders by  their  crews,  both  in  this  country  and  in  the  Far 
Eastern  Air  Force.  In  each  case,  partial  as  well  as  zero-order 
correlations  were  computed,  that  is,  for  the  Consideration 
scores  with  the  Initiating  Structure  scores  partialled  out,  and 
for  the  Initiating  Structure  scores  with  the  Consideration 
scores  partialled  out  (see  Table  1). 

Results 

In  both  the  training  and  the  combat  situation,  there  is  a 
trend  toward  negative  correlations  between  the  superiors'  ratings 
and  the  Consideration  scores,  and  positive  correlations  between 
these  ratings  and  the  Initiating  Structure  scores.  The  partial 
correlations  accentuate  this  trend,  which  is  more  marked  in  the 
combat  situation  than  in  the  training  situation.  One  notes  par- 
ticularly that  in  the  case  of  the  rating  on  "over-all  effectiveness 
as  a  combat  crew  member,"  which  perhaps  best  represents  the 
way  the  superiors,  in  day-to-day  operation,  evaluate  the  airplane 
commander,  both  partial  correlations  based  upon  the  crews'  per- 
ception of  the  commander's  behavior  in  combat  are  statistically 
significant. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  correlations  between  the  leadership 
dimensions  and  the  Satisfaction  Index  show  a  trend  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  The  zero-  and  first-order  correlations  between 
this  index  and  the  Consideration  scores,  whether  in  training  or 
combat,  are  positive  and  statistically  significant.  Conversely, 
the  correlations  with  the  Initiating  Structure  scores,  although 
not  consistently  significant,  tend  to  be  negative. 

The  four  entries  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  Table  1 
succinctly  illustrate  the  two  trends.  It  will  be  recalled,  however, 
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that  the  correlation  between  the  leadership  dimensions,  as  de- 
scribed, is  .45.  Thus,  although  the  relationship  between  the 
dimensions  is  described  as  one  of  relative  independence,  the  con- 
tribution of  these  dimensions  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  leader  is 
evaluated  both  by  superiors  and  subordinates  as  antithetical. 
Furthermore,  the  superiors  and  the  subordinates  each  view  this 
antithesis  in  an  opposite  way. 

Summary 

1.  In  developing  a  Leader  Behavior  Description  Question- 
naire on  which  the  members  of  52  B-29  crews  described  the 
behavior  of  their  airplane  commander,  two  major  dimensions  of 
leadership  were  identified :  Consideration  and  Initiating  Struc- 
ture-in-Interaction.  The  correlation  between  these  dimension 
scores  is  .45. 

2.  While  in  training  in  this  country  33  airplane  com- 
manders were  described  by  their  crews  on  this  questionnaire. 
Later,  29  of  these  commanders  on  combat  assignment  in  the  Far 
Eastern  Air  Force  were  again  described  by  their  crews.  Ratings 
on  seven  aspects  of  the  combat  performance  of  these  com- 
manders were  secured  from  their  administrative  superiors.  An 
index  of  each  crew's  satisfaction  with  its  commander  was  also 
computed. 

3.  A  trend  toward  negative  correlations  was  found  between 
the  superiors'  ratings  and  the  Consideration  scores,  and  positive 
correlations  between  these  ratings  and  the  Initiating  Structure 
scores.  Conversely,  the  correlations  between  the  Satisfaction 
Index  and  the  dimension  scores  showed  a  trend  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Thus,  the  superiors  and  subordinates  were  inclined  to 
evaluate  oppositely  the  contribution  of  these  dimensions  to  the 
effectiveness  of  leadership.  This  difference  in  evaluation  con- 
fronts the  leader  with  conflicting  role  expectations.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  the  role  conflict  so  induced  constitutes  the  core  of 
"the  dilemma  of  leadership."  Further  research  is  needed  to 
determine  the  precise  techniques  which  different  leaders  use  in 
their  attempt  to  resolve  this  conflict,  and  to  analyze  the  conse- 
quences of  these  techniques  for  both  the  personal  adjustment  of 
the  leader  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  group. 
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■  ■  A  Factorial  Study  of  Administrative  Behavior 

Ralph  M.  Stogdili  Carroll  L  Shartle,  Robert  J.  Wherry 

and  William  E.  Jaynes 

Abridged  from  Personnel  Psychology,  1955,  8,  165-180,  with 
pei-mission  of  the  authors  and  Personnel  Psychology,  Inc. 
To  what  extent  is  leadership  behavior  similar  for  similar 
positions  in  different  types  of  organizations  ?  Does  behavior, 
as  contrasted  with  personal  traits,  caiTy  over  from  one 
situation  to  another?  This  study  of  Naval  officers  pro- 
vides some  answers  to  these  important  questions.  The 
tables  of  data  and  the  explanation  of  the  statistical  pro- 
cedure have  been  eliminated  in  the  abridgement. 

The  present  research  was  designed  to  test  the  hypothesis 
that  groups  of  persons  occupying  similar  administrative  and 
executive  positions  will  exhibit  similar  patterns  of  behavior, 
even  though  the  groups  are  found  in  different  types  or  organiza- 
tions. This  hypothesis  carries  the  implication  that  patterns  of 
administrative  behavior  will  be  highly  determined  by  the  de- 
mands of  the  job.  It  does  not  imply  that  job  demands  are  the 
only  factors  that  determine  performance. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  it  is  important  to  test  this 
hypothesis.  First,  in  spite  of  four  decades  of  research  since 
World  War  I  the  methods  available  for  the  selection  and  evalua- 
tion of  persons  for  high  level  executive  positions  have  been 
shown  to  have  very  low  validities  from  one  sample  to  another. 
Various  tests  of  intelligence  and  personality  are  widely  used  for 
screening  purposes.  But,  given  an  effective  initial  screening  pro- 
gram, there  remains  the  problem  of  the  differential  selection  and 
assignment  of  personnel  in  groups  that  are  relatively  homogene- 
ous in  intelligence  and,  perhaps,  also  in  training,  personality,  and 
other  factors.  This  is  the  problem  confronting  Industry  and  the 
armed  services  in  the  appointment  and  assignment  of  men  to 
high  level  positions. 

Second,  the  majority  of  studies  on  military  and  industrial 
personnel  appear  to  have  been  conducted  on  the  assumption  of 
a  general  criterion  of  effective  leadership  or  executive  perfonn- 
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ance  which  should  be  equally  valid  for  all  types  of  positions  in 
all  types  of  situations.  However,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  patterns 
of  behavior  vary  from  one  type  of  position  to  another,  it  might 
be  possible  to  develop  methods  and  criteria  which  are  specific 
to  particular  families  of  positions.  If  administrative  perform- 
ance is  determined  by  job  demands,  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe 
that  selection  and  assignment  might  be  improved  by  taking  these 
factors,  as  well  as  the  characteristics  of  individuals,  into  account. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study,  not  to  develop  complete  and 
usable  instruments  for  the  selection  of  administrative  personnel, 
but  to  determine  whether  patterns  of  behavior  can  be  isolated 
which  are  related  to  specific  types  or  families  of  positions. 

Methods  and  Procedures 

The  subjects  of  this  study  are  commissioned  officers  in  the 
United  States  Navy.  The  data  were  collected  by  means  of  inter- 
views and  prepared  scales  and  forms.  The  development,  relia- 
bility and  validity  of  the  methods  are  described  in  detail  by 
Shartle  and  Stogdill  (2).  The  measures  include:  (1)  a  priori 
scales  of  level  in  the  vertical  organization  hierarchy  and  military 
rank;  (2)  sociometric  score  (number  of  nominations  received  as 
work  partner)  ;  (3)  self -descriptions  of  level  of  responsibility, 
authority  and  delegation  made  on  items  scaled  by  the  method 
of  equal  appearing  intervals;  (4)  per  cent  of  time  spent  in  vari- 
ous kinds  of  working  contacts  with  persons  (10  items  including 
attending  meetings,  interviewing  outside  persons,  conferring 
with  assistants,  etc.)  ;  (5)  per  cent  of  time  spent  in  various  kinds 
of  individual  effort  (10  items  including  reading  and  answering 
mail,  writing  reports,  mathematical  computation,  etc.)  ;  (6)  per 
cent  of  time  spent  in  major  responsibilities  (14  items  including 
planning,  coordination,  public  relations,  etc.)  ;  (7)  self -descrip- 
tions of  leader  behavior  ( 5  scores  obtained  from  items  describing 
communicative  behavior,  integrative  behavior,  acting  as  group 
representative,  etc.). 

Those  measures  provided  data  on  46  different  variables  of 
behavior  and  status.  The  data  for  each  variable  were  coded  on 
a  scale  ranging  from  zero  to  nine  (0  to  9) .  This  method  of  coding 
preserved  the  integrity  of  the  original  distribution  of  raw  scores, 
except  that  the  zero  (0)  and  nine  (9)  codes  brought  extremely 
deviant  scores  closer  to  the  mean  than  in  the  raw  score  distri- 
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butions.  No  attempt  was  made  to  force  a  normalized  distribu- 
tion for  each  variable,  as  is  required  by  Stephenson's  (3)  method 
of  correlating  persons  with  persons.  It  is  believed  that  the 
skewness  of  the  distributions  for  some  of  the  variables  is  not 
sufficient  to  affect  the  results  to  any  undue  degree. 

The  470  officers  who  were  subjects  of  this  study  ranged  in 
rank  from  admiral  to  ensign.  They  occupied  45  differentiated 
positions  or  billets  in  47  Naval  organizations.  The  organizations 
were  of  the  following  numbers  and  types:  4  units  under  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  1  naval 
bureau  (selected  units),  2  naval  district  command  staffs,  6  com- 
mand staffs,  1  naval  air  station,  2  hydrographic  units,  2  cruisers, 
10  submarines,  4  destroyers,  3  mine  ships,  3  landing  ships  and 
supply  ships  combined  as  a  group,  and  9  landing  ships  (LST, 
LSM).  This  classification  results  in  12  types  of  organizations 
with  multiple  representation  in  each  type  except  naval  bureaus 
and  air  stations. 

The  45  types  of  billets  are  thus  located  in  12  types  of  organ- 
izations. Nine  of  the  billets  are  found  in  only  a  single  type  of 
organization.  One  billet,  operations  officer,  is  found  in  nine 
different  types  of  organizations.  The  remaining  billets  are 
located  in  two  to  seven  types  of  organizations.  This  multiple 
representation  of  billets  and  organizations  results  in  105  groups, 
each  group  composed  of  all  the  officers  in  the  same  type  of  billet 
in  the  same  type  of  organization.  Fifteen  additional  groups  were 
formed,  representing  combinations  of  officers  in  the  same  type 
of  specialty  but  from  different  types  of  organizations.  These 
combinations  were  made  to  avoid  a  large  number  of  unreliable 
groups  represented  by  a  single  individual.  The  average  number 
of  persons  per  group  was  3.92.  Two  groups  were  composed  of 
one  person  each.  The  largest  group  was  composed  of  20  persons. 

The  grouping  of  persons  in  the  same  specialty  and  in  the 
same  type  of  organization  makes  it  possible  to  test  the  addi- 
tional hypothesis  that  persons  in  similar  types  of  organizations 
will  exhibit  similar  patterns  of  behavior  even  though  they  are  in 
different  types  of  positions.  We  might  also  have  hypothesized  that 
different  persons  will  show  somewhat  different  patterns  of  be- 
havior even  though  they  are  in  the  same  type  of  billet  and  in  the 
same  type  of  organization,  but  we  are  not  interested  in  testing 
this  hypothesis.  Rather,  we  seek  to  control  any  such  possible 
effect  of  individual  variance  in  the  present  study  by  combining 
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the  scores  of  two  or  more  persons  within  a  given  specialty  in 
the  same  type  of  organization.  This  will  remove  such  random 
variability  which  might  tend  to  obscure  differences  between  spe- 
cialties and/or  organizations,  thus  securing  more  reliable  meas- 
ures to  satisfy  our  main  purpose. 

It  will  be  noted,  then,  that  this  study  is  based  on  46  differ- 
ent measures  for  each  of  120  groups  representing  47  organiza- 
tions of  12  types  (plus  a  combined  group),  45  types  of  billets, 
and  a  total  of  470  officers.  It  is  this  matrix  of  data  which  this 
report  analyzes  and  seeks  to  explain. 

The  Identification  of  the  Factors 

A  factor  is  defined  or  identified  by  the  variables  (or  in  the 
present  case,  by  the  groups)  with  high  loadings  on  the  factor. 
Since  each  group  in  this  study  was  represented  by  scores  on  a 
great  diversity  of  variables,  it  seemed  desirable  to  utilize  the 
profiles  of  these  scores  as  a  further  aid  in  identifying  the  factors. 
The  profiles  of  scores  of  those  groups  with  the  highest  loadings 
on  a  factor  were  compared  with  a  profile  of  the  average  scores 
of  the  470  officers  combined.  When  the  profile  points  of  the 
specialty  groups  deviated  markedly  from  a  corresponding  pro- 
file point  for  the  combined  total  group,  this  deviation  identified 
a  variable  which  might  be  regarded  as  uniquely  characteristic 
of  the  groups  with  high  loadings  on  the  factor. 

In  the  following  tables,  the  groups  are  arranged  in  order  of 
their  l^/li^  values.  The  values,  l^/h-,  is  an  index  which  indicates 
the  proportion  of  the  common  factor  variance  which  is  accounted 
for  by  the  factor  in  question. 

The  groups  with  the  highest  loadings  on  Factor  I  are  public 
information  officers.  Comparison  of  the  score  profiles  of  these 
groups  with  the  average  profile  of  all  officers  combined  indi- 
cates that  groups  with  high  loadings  on  Factor  I  exceed  the 
average  in  writing  for  publication,  consulting  outsiders,  reflec- 
tion, and  representation  (leader  behavior)  ;  but  are  below  aver- 
age in  consulting  juniors,  inspection,  examining  reports  and 
personnel  functions.  Both  the  billet  titles  and  the  characteristic 
performances  point  to  an  out-of-organization  orientation  with 
writing  for  release,  consultation  with  outside  persons  and  speak- 
ing as  group  representative  constituting  the  major  responsi- 
bilities. We  feel  quite  safe  therefore  in  identifying  this  factor  as 
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a  group  of  Public  Relations  Representatives.  There  is  a  trend 
for  persons  engaged  in  these  performances  to  be  located  in  the 
larger,  shore  based  organizations. 

The  groups  with  high  loadings  on  Factor  II  consist  largely 
of  those  billets  requiring  professionally  trained  persons  such  as 
lawyers,  ministers,  dentists,  accountants,  supply  officers,  and 
scientists  (hydrographers,  navigators).  The  deviant  points  in 
their  profiles  of  scores  indicate  that  they  spend  comparatively 
large  portions  of  their  time  in  interpretation  and  consultation 
of  a  professional  nature.  We  feel  quite  safe  therefore  in  identify- 
ing them  as  Professional  Consultants.  Again  there  appears  to 
be  a  trend  for  such  personnel  to  be  attached  to  the  larger,  higher 
echelon  units,  although  some  appear  aboard  ship. 

The  specialty  titles  with  high  loadings  on  Factor  III  suggest 
the  idea  of  personnel  activities.  The  deviant  profile  points  indi- 
cate that  these  groups  exceed  the  average  in  authority,  attending 
meetings,  planning  and  interviewing  personnel,  and  suggest  that 
they  function  at  a  rather  high  level.  This  interpretation  is 
further  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  all  groups  represent  per- 
sonnel at  the  larger,  shore  based  units  of  organization.  The 
combination  of  these  considerations  enables  us  to  identify  this 
factor  as  Personnel  Administrators. 

Factor  IV  contains  more  groups  with  significant  loadings 
than  does  any  other  factor.  The  P/h-  values  for  37  of  these 
groups  are  above  .30.  Due  to  considerations  of  space,  only  those 
groups  with  l^/h~  values  above  .45  are  reported  here. 

The  billet  titles  (electrical,  electronics,  engines,  gunnery, 
navigation,  engineering,  communication,  medical,  etc.)  have  a 
generally  technical  sound.  This  technical  aspect  is  reinforced 
when  we  find  use  of  machines,  mathematical  computation,  and 
technical  performance  among  the  differentiating  performances. 
The  fact  that  they  are  officers,  plus  the  presence  of  teaching, 
supervision,  and  speechmaking  (in)  among  the  differentiating 
performances  mark  these  men  as  supervisors.  They  tend  to 
appear  largely  on  ships  (cruisers,  destroyers,  submarines, 
LST's,  mine  ships,  landing  and  supply  ships)  or  in  some  tech- 
nical operating  group  located  at  a  larger  shore  center  (air 
station,  beach  group,  command  staff).  We  can  clearly  then 
identify  this  group  as  Technical  Supervisors. 

The  officers  in  Factor  V  are  mostly  billeted  as  operations 
officers.    It  appears  that  they  prepare  schedules  and  procedures 
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after  reading  technical  publications  and  interviewing  and  con- 
sulting peers.  They  regard  their  work  as  reflecting  high  level 
and  authority  yet  have  relatively  low  military  rank.  We  there- 
fore identify  this  group  as  Schedule-Procedure  Makers.  They 
tend  to  be  associated  predominantly  with  ships. 

The  billets  (public  works,  damage  control)  in  Factor  VI 
tend  to  suggest  construction  and  maintenance  performances 
with  some  hint  of  contracting  financial  outlay  for  these  pur- 
poses. Such  performances  as  use  of  machines,  mathematical 
computation,  preparation  of  charts,  and  technical  performance 
again  reinforce  the  technical  and  numerical  interpretation.  The 
further  activities  such  as  professional  consultation,  interpreta- 
tion, and  the  attending  of  meetings  point  to  the  planning  and 
administrative  nature  of  their  work.  This  group  is  therefore 
identified  as  Maintenance  Administrators.  In  civilian  life,  such 
men  might  be  called  contractors  or  purchasing  agents.  They  are 
located  both  at  larger  shore  installations  and  on  ships. 

The  billet  designations  suggest  that  there  are  two  groups  of 
specialties  measured  by  Factor  VII.  These  are  as  follows : 

(a)  Commanders  (commander,  commanding  officer,  deck 
officer,  first  lieutenant)  who  may  be  located  either  in 
a  high  echelon  organization  (command  staff)  or  on  a 
ship  (land  &  supply,  destroyer). 

(b)  Program  Directors  (medical,  intelligence,  welfare, 
training,  chaplain,  and  planning)  almost  always  found 
at  a  high  echelon  organization  (naval  district,  command 
staff,  or  combinations  including  such  levels). 

Inspection  of  the  profiles  indicates  that  these  groups  are 
unique  in  four  performances:  inspection,  integrative  behavior, 
delegation,  and  making  speeches  outside  the  organization.  These 
functions  clearly  suggest  a  person  in  complete  authority  over 
some  group  or  program.  Other  differentiatingly  high  profile___ 
points  for  representation,  cordial  relations  with  juniors,  pre- 
paring procedures,  examining  reports  and  holding  high  military 
rank  also  point  to  the  relatively  high  standing  of  these  people  in 
these  organizations.  The  absence  of  technical  performance  and 
lack  of  peers  to  consult  (low  profile  points)  also  point  to  their 
high  status. 

It  is  clear  from  the  differentiating  duties  that  representa- 
tives of  the  groups  of  Program  Directors  are  not  engaging  in 
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the  actual  professional  or  technical  performances  of  their  pro- 
fessions, but  are  instead  directing  or  heading  up  programs  in 
these  professional  areas.  They  too,  in  this  sense,  exercise  the 
command  function  over  their  subordinates  in  their  professions. 
In  the  business  world  we  would  call  these  persons  top  manage- 
ment officers  or  executives.  (We  avoid  the  term  here  because  of 
the  billet  title  Executive  Officer.)  We  therefore  will  identify 
this  group  as  Directors  or  Decision  Makers. 

Factor  VIII  was  the  second  most  numerous  in  the  number 
of  groups  for  which  it  was  important.  Twenty  nine  groups  ob- 
tained l-/h-  values  above  .20.  Only  groups  with  l-/h-  values  above 
.39  are  listed  here. 

Among  the  billets  with  high  loading  on  Factor  VIII,  we 
find  such  titles  as  executive  officer,  chief  of  staff,  chief  staff 
officer,  aide,  administration  officer,  and  administrative  assis- 
tant. The  presence  of  commanding  officers  of  small  ships  and  of 
shore  units  suggests  that  while  they  have  decision-making  func- 
tions in  their  own  units,  they  also  have  the  function  of  executing 
and  carrying  out  orders  from  commanders  of  higher  units  of 
organization. 

The  differentiating  profile  points  for  these  groups  indicate 
that  while  operating  at  a  high  level  and  holding  high  military 
rank  they,  nevertheless,  consult  juniors,  carry  out  personnel 
functions,  and  engage  in  direct  supervision.  They  also  spend 
considerable  portions  of  their  time  in  scheduling  and  in  reading 
reports.  They  are  not  engaged  in  technical  performances  and 
spend  little  time  in  reading  technical  publications.  These  men 
appear  to  be  the  coordinators  who  execute  and  coordinate  the 
decisions  of  the  directors.  In  business  organizations  they  would 
be  called  intermediate  management  officials.  We  choose  to 
identify  them  as  Coordinators. 

Discussion 

The  results  of  this  research  lend  considerable  support  to  the 
hypothesis  that  groups  of  persons  in  similar  specialties  in  differ- 
ent kinds  of  organizations  will  exhibit  similar  patterns  of  per- 
formance. The  study  also  yields  the  encouraging  finding  that 
the  number  of  unique  patterns  of  performance  is  not  as  great  as 
the  number  of  billets.  Eight  independent  dimensions  have  been 
found  along  which  administrative  behavior  can  be  described. 
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and  these  eight  dimensions  enable  us  to  predict  on  the  average 
nearly  60%  of  the  variability  among  46  types  of  performance 
for  a  given  group.  This  percentage  increases  as  the  number  of 
persons  representing  the  group  increases. 

The  factors  adequately  account  for  from  40%  to  89%  of 
the  variance  for  111  of  the  120  groups.  The  nine  groups  with 
/i-  values  below  .40  have  one  thing  in  common:  all  except  one 
of  the  groups  is  composed  of  two  persons  each.  The  ninth  group 
is  composed  of  four  cases.  A  possible  explanation  of  the  poor 
prediction  for  the  unexplained  groups  may  be  simply  one  of 
unreliability  due  to  inadequate  sampling. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  many  of  the  groups  received 
high  loadings  on  more  than  one  factor,  indicating  that  their 
work  is  complex  in  nature  and  can  be  adequately  described 
only  in  terms  of  the  performances  represented  by  two  or  more 
factors.  When  the  profiles  of  factor  loadings  for  groups  in 
similar  specialties  were  compared,  some  specialties  showed 
closely  similar  profiles  for  all  the  groups  represented.  Almost 
identical  profiles  were  found  for  groups  in  the  following  posi- 
tions: chief  of  staff,  planning  officer,  public  information  officer, 
beach  group  commander,  dental  officer,  first  lieutenant  aboard 
ship,  communications  officer  aboard  ship,  electrical  officer  and 
electronics  officer  aboard  ship.  Specialties  in  which  the  factor 
profiles  of  difi'erent  groups  were  not  well  matched  consisted  of 
operations  officers,  navigators,  and  damage  control  officers, 
suggesting  that  the  status  and/or  duties  of  these  positions  may 
not  be  well  standardized  from  one  organization  to  another. 

Some  of  the  specialties  showed  distinct  sub-group  factor  pro- 
files which  reflected  differences  in  type  of  organization.  These 
included  (a)  more  Technical  Supervision  by  executive  officers 
when  aboard  ship  than  when  ashore,  (b)  more  Personnel 
Admmistration  and  Less  Technical  Supervision  by  operations 
officers  when  at  large  shore  establishments  than  when  aboard, 
small  ships,  (c)  more  Technical  Supervision  and  Coordination 
by  first  lieutenants  when  aboard  ship  than  when  ashore,  (d) 
more  Technical  Supervision  and  less  Personnel  Management  by 
communications  officers  when  aboard  ship  than  when  ashore, 
and  (e)  more  Personnel  Management  and  Decision  Making  and 
less  Technical  Supervision  by  medical  officers  when  located  m 
naval  districts  or  command  staffs  than  when  aboard  ship.   These 
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findings  lend  some  support  to  the  hypothesis  that  performance 
will  vary  according  to  type  of  organization. 

There  remains  the  question  as  to  whether  a  type  of  analysis 
which  places  such  diverse  specialties  as  Electronics  Officer, 
Gunnery  Officer,  Medical  Officer  and  Commissary  Officer  in  the 
same  factor  represents  any  theoretical  or  practical  advance.  The 
unique  performances  of  specialties  with  high  loadings  on  Factor 
IV  include  use  of  machines,  mathematical  computations,  and 
technical  performances,  as  well  as  supervision  and  teaching. 
It  is  obvious  that  they  do  not  know  the  same  specialized  branches 
of  mathematics  or  science,  substitute  in  the  same  equations, 
utilize  the  same  professional  techniques  or  operate  the  same 
equipment.  Can  they  rightly,  then,  be  regarded  as  similar  in 
patterns  of  performance?  Except  for  Medical  Officers  aboard 
ship,  these  officers  engage  very  little  in  the  actual  technical  per- 
formances of  their  specialties.  The  technical  work  is  done  mostly 
by  the  subordinates  whom  they  supervise.  They  can  and  do 
supervise  one  of  these  specialties  (except  medicine)  as  readily 
as  another.  Reference  to  the  interview  data  indicates  that  some 
officers  who  have  technical  knowledge  of  the  specialty  being 
supervised  feel  it  to  be  an  advantage  in  that  they  are  better 
respected  by  the  people  supervised.  Those  who  have  little  tech- 
nical knowledge  of  the  specialty  being  supervised  report  that  it 
may  ^e  an  advantage,  since  they  tend  to  interfere  less  with  the 
people  who  are  doing  the  technical  work.  The  results  of  the 
present  research  do  not  discredit  the  opinion  of  the  latter  group. 

A  further  question  remains  as  to  the  significance  of  these 
findings  for  the  field  of  personnel  selection  and  assignment.  Is 
there  any  advantage  in  knowing  that  the  47  specialties  can  be 
described  in  terms  of  8  rather  than  47  different  patterns  of 
performance  and  that  persons  in  similar  positions  tend  to  exhibit 
similar  patterns  of  behavior?  These  findings  would  appear  to 
offer  considerable  encouragement  for  the  differential  selection 
and  assignment  of  personnel  for  administrative  and  supervisory 
positions.  It  would  appear  feasible  to  match  persistent  personal 
patterns  of  administrative  behavior  with  the  performance  pat- 
terns required  by  the  job.  This  procedure  might  represent  a 
considerable  advance  over  present  methods  of  selection  based 
on  considerations  of  such  general  characteristics  as  initiative, 
judgment,  dependability,  and  the  like.    However,  much  further 
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research  will  need  to  be  done  in  order  to  put  this  hypothesis 
to  a  convincing  test. 
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D.     Leaders  and  Followers 

1 .  The  Leader  and  His  Group 

John  K.  Hemphill 

Reprinted  from  the  Educational  Research  Bulletin,  1949,  28, 
225-229,  245-246,  with  permission  of  the  author  and  the 
Bureau  of  Educational  Research.  If  leadership  is  a  rela- 
tionship between  the  attributes  of  an  individual  labeled 
leader  and  the  characteristics  of  the  group,  where  do  we 
search  for  information  about  this  relationship?  This 
study  reports  ten  group  characteristics  and  five  character- 
istics expressing  the  respondent's  relation  to  his  group 
which  can  be  used  as  sources  of  information  or  "dimen- 
sions" of  the  group.  Successful  leadership  behavior  is 
related  to  the  group  characteristics. 

One  of  the  most  urgent  necessities  for  the  social  scientist 
today  is  an  understanding  of  man's  activities  as  a  leader.  Ques- 
tions of  who  shall  lead  and  how  individuals  may  be  prepared  for 
effective  leadership  pose  problems  of  primary  concern  for  edu- 
cation in  a  democracy. 

'  The  popular  idea  that  leaders  are  born,  not  made,  stresses 
the  importance  of  individual  traits  which  make  for  successful 
leadership  but  ignores  another  factor  of  equal  importance :  the  ' 
characteristics  of  the  social  group  which  is  to  be  led.  It  is  the 
interaction  of  the  leader  who  possesses  a  given  set  of  personal 
attributes  and  the  group  whose  efficient  functioning  demands 
that  particular  combination  of  attributes  which  results  in  suc- 
cessful leadership.  In  other  words,  there  are  no  absolute  leaders, 
since  successful  leadership  must  always  take  into  account  the 
specific  requirements  imposed  by  the  nature  of  the  group  which 
is  to  be  led,  requirements  as  diverse  in  nature  and  degree  as  are 
the  organizations  in  which  persons  band  together. 

This  paper  reports  some  tentative  conclusions  about  charac- 
teristics of  groups  which  are  important  in  determining  what 
types  of  behavior  will  be  considered  by  group  members  to  be 
conducive  to  successful  leadership.  In  order  to  determine  the 
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relationships  between  the  characteristics  of  groups  and  the  be- 
havior of  the  successful  leader,  information  is  needed  in  the 
following  areas :  what  a  given  leader  does,  the  characteristics  of 
the  group  he  leads,  and  the  degree  of  success  he  achieves  as  a 
leader. 

In  planning  the  investigation,  a  part  of  which  this  paper 
reports,  it  was  decided  to  utilize  the  member  of  a  group  as  a 
source  of  information  about  the  characteristics  of  the  group,  the 
leader's  behavior,  and  the  quality  of  his  leadership.  The  member 
of  a  group  has  at  least  a  modicum  of  information  about  each 
of  these  three  areas.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  he  has  an 
opportunity  to  observe  the  leader's  behavior,  either  directly  or 
indirectly.  He  has  information  about  the  nature  of  the  group 
of  which  he  is  a  member.  Certain  members,  by  virtue  of  seniority 
or  an  important  position  in  the  group,  have  a  greater  amount 
of  information  than  others,  but  each  one  can  describe  his  group 
as  it  appears  to  him.  It  would  also  seem  safe  to  assume  that 
each  member  of  a  group  is  able  to  make  a  judgment  about  the 
quality  of  leadership  shown  by  the  person  who  leads  the  group. 

After  extensive  pretesting,  a  satisfactory  questionnaire  was 
constructed.  It  was  so  arranged  that  when  properly  completed, 
several  types  of  information  could  be  obtained  from  it.  It  asked, 
first,  for  a  description  of  the  group  to  which  the  respondent  be- 
longed and  his  relation  to  it;  second,  a  report  of  the  frequency 
with  which  the  leader  engaged  in  70  specific  types  of  behavior; 
and  finally,  his  comprehensive  judgment  of  the  quality  of  leader- 
ship possessed  by  the  leader  of  the  group.  Adequate  replies  were 
received  from  the  members  of  500  separate  groups. 

Two  procedures  were  used  in  analyzing  the  data.  First,  the 
responses  to  50  items  on  the  questionnaire  which  described  the 
group  and  the  respondent's  relation  to  it  were  coded  into  15 
dimensions.  The  second  part  of  the  analysis  consisted  of  exam- 
ining the  relations  between  group  dimensions,  items  of  leader 
behavior,  and  judgm.ents  of  leadership  quality.  These  two  stepsV  - 
in  the  analysis  of  the  data  will  be  dir^cussed  briefly.  j 

Ten  categories  were  set  up  to  describe  the  group,  and  five 
categories  to  show  the  respondent's  relation  to  his  group.  These 
categories  were  called  group  dimensions,  because  they  were 
constructed  to  express  degrees  of  characteristics  ranging  con- 
tinuously from  a  low  to  a  high  degree.  The  15  dimensions, 
briefly  defined,  are  as  follows: 
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Group  Characteristics — 

1.  Size — the  number  of  members  in  the  group. 

2.  Viscidity — the  degree  to  which  the  group  functions  as 
a  unit. 

3.  Homogeneity — the  degree  to  which  group  members  are 
similar  with  respect  to  age,  sex,  background,  and  so  on. 

4.  Flexibility — the   degree  to  which  the  group   has  estab- 
lished  rules,   regulations,  and  procedures. 

5.  Stability — the  frequency  with  which  the  group  under- 
goes major  changes  or  reorganizations. 

6.  Permeability — the  degree  to  which  the  group  resists  ad- 
mission of  new  members. 

7.  Polarization — the    degree    to    which    the    group    works 
toward  a  single  definite  goal. 

8.  Autonomy — the  degree  to  which  the  group  operates  in- 
dependently of  direction  by  other  or  larger  groups. 

9.  Intimacy — the  degree  to  which  group  members  are  ac- 
quainted with  one  another. 

10.  Control — the   degree   to  which   the   group    restricts   the 
fi'eedom  of  members'  behavior. 

Characteristics   Expressing  the  Respondent's  Relation  to  His 
Group — 

11.  Participation — the  degree  to  which  a  member  takes  part 
in  the  group's  activities. 

12.  Potency — the  degree  to  which  the  group  meets  impor- 
tant needs  of  a  group  member. 

13.  Hedonic  tone — the  degree  to  which  group  membership 
is  pleasant  and  agi'eeable  to  a  group  member. 

14.  Position — the  location  of  a  member  within  the  group's 
status  hierarchies. 

15.  Dependence — the  degree  to  which  a  member  relies  upon 
his  group. 

In  coding  the  information  gained  from  the  responses  to  the 
items  on  the  questionnaire,  a  9-point  score  was  obtained  for  each 
of  the  15  dimensions  listed.  Each  group  was  described  in  terms 
of  15  numerical  scores,  one  for  each  dimension.  Reliability  of 
the  coding  procedure  was  checked  by  comparing  the  coding  done 
by  two  independent  workers.  These  reliabilities  ranged  from  .53 
to  .95,  and  were  considered  sufficiently  high  for  the  purpose  of 
the  study.  The  intercorrelations  between  the  dimension  scores 
were,  on  the  average,  low  (.18).^ 

The  analysis  of  the  relationship  between  the  three  areas  of 
information  was  carried  out  by  the  computation  of  contingency 
coefficients.  For  example,  one  of  the  relationships  examined 
was  that  between  the  size  of  the  group  and  the  item  of  behavior 
"He  was  lax  with  the  group."  Of  the  500  leaders  described  by 
the  respondents,  19  M'ere  "always"  lax;  46  were  "frequently" 
lax;  103  were  "occasionally"  lax;  154  were  "seldom"  lax;  121 
were  "never"  lax;  and  57  respondents  reported  that  the  item 


^  The  correlations  were  averaged  without  regard  to  signs,  following  Fisher's  technique. 
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did  not  apply  or  that  they  were  not  able  to  judge  the  degree  of 
laxness  of  their  leader.  The  500  groups  were  divided  into  two 
categories  according  to  size,  250  large  groups  having  31  or 
more  members  and  250  small  groups  having  fewer  than  31 
members.  The  contingency  coefficient  expressing  the  relation- 
ship between  the  size  of  the  group  and  this  item  of  behavior  was 
found  to  be  -.16.  This  indicates  a  slight  tendency  for  leaders 
in  small  groups  to  be  described  by  group  members  as  more 
frequently  "lax  with  the  group." 

The  relationships  between  each  item  of  leader  behavior  and 
general  leadership  quality,  and  between  leader  behavior  and 
four  combinations  of  leadership  quality,  with  dimension  scores, 
were  also  determined.^ 

Altogether,  approximately  5,000  contingency  coefficients 
were  computed.  By  examining  interrelationships  between  group 
dimensions,  items  of  leader  behavior,  and  judgments  of  leader- 
ship quality,  it  was  possible  to  make  tentative  statements  about 
what  types  of  leader  behavior  were  most  frequently  associated 
with  successful  leadership  in  groups  having  varying  character- 
istics. In  interpreting  the  results  of  the  study,  one  must  bear 
in  mind  that  the  same  respondent  furnished  the  information 
from  which  the  nature  of  his  group  was  inferred  and  served  as 
the  judge  of  whether  or  not  the  leader  he  described  was  suc- 
cessful. Findings  which  illustrate  some  of  the  problems  in- 
volved in  leadership  are  presented  and  discussed  as  tentative 
statements  about  the  nature  of  groups  and  successful  leader 
behavior. 

Speed  in  making  decisions  has  often  come  under  considera- 
tion in  connection  with  successful  leadership.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  hear  that  a  leader  must  make  his  decisions  quickly  in  order 
to  avoid  giving  the  impression  of  hesitation  or  insecurity.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  are  told,  the  leader  needs  time  to  consider 
many  factors  in  order  to  reach  sound  decisions.  The  findings  of 
this  study  would  suggest  that  speed  in  arriving  at  decisions  is  a\ 
critical  attribute  of  successful  leadership  in  certain  types  of 
groups.  Pressure  on  the  leader  for  quick  decisions  is  likely  to 


-  Groups  having  an  approximate  median  score  on  a  group  dimension,  and  in  which  leader- 
ship quality  was  judged  "good"  or  "excellent,"  composed  one  combination;  groups  having 
"good"  or  "excellent"  leadership  and  less  than  a  median  dimension  score  formed  a  second 
combination;  a  third  was  made  up  of  groups  having  an  above-median  dimension  score  and 
leadership  judged  to  be  "fair,"  "poor,"  or  "bad";  while  the  fourth  combination  contained 
groups  having  less  than  a  median  dimension  score  and  less  than  "good"  leadership.  Because  of 
limitations  of  space,  detailed  statistical  data  will  be  omitted  in  this  paper.  For  a  complete 
presentation  of  the  data  upon  which  this  report  is  based,  sec  Hemphill,  J.  K.  &  Westie,  C.  M. 
The  measurement  of  group  dimensions.  J.   Psychol.,    1950,   29   325-342. 
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be  exerted  by  groups  which  have  a  large  membership,  groups 
which  lack  well-defined  organization,  in  cases  where  the  group  is 
part  of  a  larger  body  or  is  subject  to  frequent  change  and  re- 
organization, as  well  as  by  members  who  participate  to  a  high 
degree  in  the  activities  of  their  groups.  There  is  also  evidence 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  decision-making  that  leaders  who  give 
the  impression  of  having  confidence  in  their  decisions  are  found 
in  groups  in  which  membership  is  relatively  pleasant. 

Another  recurrent  problem  in  connection  with  leader  be- 
havior is  the  degree  to  which  a  leader  should  assume  a  role  of 
authority.  The  findings  of  this  study  suggest  that  authoritative 
behavior  on  the  part  of  the  leader  is  most  successful  in  groups 
which  closely  restrict  membership,  in  groups  described  by  mem- 
bers who  have  high  status  in  their  groups,  and  in  groups  de- 
scribed by  members  who  do  not  feel  dependent  on  their  groups. 
Bearing  on  this  same  problem  is  the  finding  that  in  groups  which 
have  little  stability,  that  is,  are  subject  to  frequent  change,  lead- 
ers ^vho  lose  prestige  by  allowing  members  to  "get  the  better  of 
them"  are  less  successful.  In  the  more  stable  organizations, 
leaders  appear  to  be  under  less  pressure  to  maintain  their  pres- 
tige. Other  findings  in  this  same  area  have  to  do  with  the  tend- 
ency of  leaders  to  subordinate  personal  gain  to  group  welfare, 
as  indicated  by  one  of  the  70  items  of  leadership  behavior,  "He 
stuck  his  neck  out  for  the  group."  In  groups  with  a  single  defi- 
nite purpose  and  in  those  which  exert  a  high  degree  of  control 
over  the  behavior  of  members,  successful  leaders  risk  their  per- 
sonal welfare  for  the  good  of  the  group  more  frequently  than 
they  do  in  the  less  polarized  or  less  highly  controlled  groups. 

A  third  area  of  conflict  in  leader  behavior  associated  with  the 
nature  of  the  group  is  the  problem  of  whether  a  leader  who 
exhibits  belief  in  his  superiority  to  his  group  is  more  or  less 
successful  than  one  who  does  not.  Our  findings  indicate  that  the 
successful  leader  tends  to  avoid  giving  the  impression  that  he  is 
superior  to  his  group,  particularly  in  large  groups,  in  formal 
groups,  and  in  groups  with  a  low  degree  of  autonomy.  In  these 
types  of  groups,  leaders  have  greater  opportunity  to  display  an 
attitude  of  superiority,  and  are  more  likely  to  have  their  be- 
havior misinterpreted  by  group  members  as  expressing  superi- 
ority. The  successful  leader  maintains  the  belief  among  group 
members  that  he  is  not  superior  to  them,  even  though  the  group 
is  structured  in  such  a  way  that  his  behavior  might  be  interpreted 
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as  showing  the  opposite.  The  indications  are  that  members  of 
groups  whose  leaders  exhibit  an  attitude  of  superiority  find 
membership  relatively  unpleasant  and  describe  their  groups  as 
lacking  unity  of  action. 

Inconsistency  and  display  of  emotion  present  a  fourth  area 
in  which  there  seems  to  be  variation  in  the  acceptance  of  a 
leader's  behavior  according  to  the  nature  of  his  group.  Lack  of 
emotional  control  is  less  acceptable  as  a  part  of  successful  lead- 
ership in  the  highly  structured  group  than  in  the  informal. 
Moreover,  groups  in  which  leaders  "fly  off  the  handle"  find 
membership  relatively  unpleasant.  Inconsistency  in  behavior, 
as  revealed,  for  instance,  by  reversing  decisions,  is  found  more 
frequently  among  successful  leaders  of  less  flexible,  more  per- 
meable, less  polarized,  less  pleasant,  less  united  groups  than  in 
those  with  opposite  degrees  of  these  characteristics.  Inconsistent 
behavior  is  better  tolerated,  if  a  leader  is  to  be  considered  suc- 
cessful by  group  members,  when  the  group  lacks  established 
rules  and  procedures,  a  simple  definite  goal  or  purpose,  or  a 
tendency  to  work  together  as  a  unit. 

The  statements  made  here  about  leader  behavior  and  the 
nature  of  the  group  must  at  present  be  considered  hypotheses. 
They  are  all  seriously  in  need  of  further  investigation.  How- 
ever, the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  an  understanding  of 
leadership  involves  far  more  than  the  isolation  of  traits  of  per- 
sonality. Once  we  know  the  conditions,  situations,  and  group 
characteristics  which  are  associated  with  successful  leadership, 
we  shall  be  able  to  add  specific  content  to  leader-training  courses 
which  should  greatly  increase  their  effectiveness. 
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Lm  The  Dynamics  of  Power 


Ronald  Lippift,  Norman  Polansky,  and  Sidney  Rosen 

Abridged  from  Human  Relations,  1952,  5,  37-64,  with  permis- 
sion of  the  authors  and  Human  Relations.  One  kind  of 
,'  leadership  involves  no  direct  attempt  to  influence  the 
follower,  rather,  the  follower  imitates  the  leader  in  a 
sort  of  unconscious  manner.  This  indirect  influence  has 
been  termed  "behavioral  contagion"  and  in  this  paper 
the  leaders  who  produce  it  are  studied.  The  findings  in- 
dicate that  ability  to  be  a  contagion  leader  is  related  to 
high  power  except  under  conditions  of  frustration  when 
impulsive  children  tend  to  become  contagion  initiators. 
The  statistical  results  have  been  eliminated  in  the 
abridgement. 

Introduction 

This  is  the  fifth  in  a  series  of  reports  on  a  program  of  re- 
search into  the  process  of  social  influence  in  groups  of  children 
(5,  8,  9,  10),  Our  initial  curiosity  focused  on  the  phenomenon  of 
behavioral  contagion  described  and  clinically  conceptualized  by 
Redl  (11)  in  an  analysis  of  some  of  the  operational  problems  of 
group  therapy.  We  defined  behavioral  contagion  as  the  spon- 
taneous pickup  or  imitation  by  other  children  of  a  behavior 
initiated  by  one  member  of  the  group  where  the  initiator  did  not 
display  any  intention  of  getting  the  others  to  do  what  he  did. 

As  we  came  to  see  this  phenomenon  in  the  larger  context 
of  social  influence  processes  we  found  it  necessary  and  fruitful 
to  distinguish  between  behavioral  contagion  and  direct  influence, 
where  the  actor  initiated  behavior  which  had  the  manifest  ob- 
jective of  affecting  the  behavior  of  another  member  of  the  group. 
These  phenomena  were  first  brought  under  investigation  in  a 
field  study  in  two  summer  camps  for  children  (9),  Using  a  bat- 
tery of  direct  observation  procedures,  near-sociometric  member- 
member  rankings,  and  counselor  rankings,  we  found  that  chil- 
dren who  had  high  power  attributed  to  them  on  various  criteria 
(e.g.,  fighting  ability,  sex  sophistication)  were  more  frequently 
the  initiators  of  behavioral  contagion  in  the  general  variety  of 
camp  situations.  But  by  creating  an  experimental  situation  in 
camp  we  discovered  that  in  situations  of  common  group  frus- 
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tration  with  adult  controls  the  impulsive  children  tended  to  be- 
come contagion  initiators  and  high  power  status  became  less 
relevant  as  a  predictor  of  who  would  be  imitated.  Further  experi- 
ments in  the  laboratory  continued  the  analysis  of  interpersonal 
and  situational  determinants  of  contagious  pickup  of  the  behavior 
of  another.  In  the  field  study  it  was  also  discovered  that  children 
who  verbally  attributed  power  to  another  child,  in  the  interview 
situation,  behaved  differently  toward  their  high  power  choices 
than  toward  their  low  power  choices  in  a  variety  of  ways.  It 
was  inferred,  but  not  demonstrated,  that  these  behavioral  clues 
would  be  perceived  and  would  partially  determine  a  self -percep- 
tion of  own  influence  in  the  group.  These  and  other  findings  led 
us  to  reformulate  some  of  our  theoretical  orientation  and  to  pose 
certain  substantive  and  methodological  questions  for  further  re- 
search in  a  second  major  field  study. 

The -questions  and  problems  which  emerged  from  the  first 
study  and  which  guided  the  development  of  the  second  study 
were  as  follows: 

1.  If  we  repeated  this  study  in  the  same  camp  with  the 
same  type  of  population  of  groups  but  with  a  different  research 
team  and  different  subjects  would  we  find  the  same  relation- 
ships? 

2.  If  we  could  measure  self-perception  of  own  influence  po- 
sition in  the  group,  would  the  data  support  our  inference  that 
such  self -perception  of  own  power  serves  as  a  link  between  at- 
tribution of  power  from  fellow  members  and  influence  attempts 
one  makes  toward  fellow  members? 

3.  Would  these  same  relationships  between  attributed 
power,  behavioral  contagion,  and  direct  influence  be  found  in  a 
very  different  kind  of  population  of  groups  of  children? 

Replication  with  the  Same  Population 

The  first  field  study  collected  data  in  two  camps  for  dis- 
turbed children.  One  was  a  boys'  camp  and  the  other  for  girls. 
We  decided  it  would  be  methodologically  desirable  to  replicate  the 
study  in  the  boys'  camp  and  were  fortunate  in  again  securing 
full  collaboration  from  the  same  camp,  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan Fresh  Air  Camp  (hereafter  referred  to  as  M-Camp).  We 
selected  the  same  age  group  and  again  studied  four  cabins 
during  each  of  the  two  camp  sessions.  The  most  significant  meas- 
urements were  duplicated  as  carefully  as  possible.  # 
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Testing  Generalization  to  a  New  Population 

The  original  studies  were  with  groups  of  lower  socio-eco- 
nomic background  disturbed  children.  We  decided  to  find  a  con- 
trasting population  of  middle-class  non-disturbed  boys,  if  pos- 
sible. It  seemed  important  to  try  to  find  a  camp  with  the  same 
double  four-week  session,  the  same  size  group  and  adult-child 
ratio,  and  as  nearly  the  same  program  philosophy  as  possible. 
After  considerable  exploration  we  were  fortunate  in  securing 
the  wholehearted  collaboration  of  Camp  Manito-wish  in  Wis- 
consin (hereafter  referred  to  as  W-Camp).  The  two  research 
teams  of  three  each  were  trained  together  in  the  use  of  the 
same  instruments  and  then  spent  the  summer  separated,  collect- 
ing data  in  the  two  camps.  One  member  of  the  W-Camp  team 
spent  a  final  week  in  M-Camp  to  get  an  estimate  of  inter-camp 
observation  reliability. 

Reformulation  of  Theory 

After  a  number  of  exploratory  excursions  it  has  seemed  to 
us  most  fruitful  to  reformulate  our  theorizing  as  contributing  to 
a  systematic  theory  of  social  power  in  the  face-to-face  group. 
Theorizing  about  the  dynamics  of  power  in  larger  social  struc- 
tures has  proved  stimulating  (e.g.,  the  contributions  of  Weber 
(3),  Parsons  (7),  and  Goldhamer  and  Shils  (4).  Goldhamer  and 
Shils  have  suggested  that  power  may  be  measured  by  the  num- 
ber of  successful  power  acts  divided  by  the  number  of  attempts 
made.  This  idea  is  very  similar  to  one  of  the  indices  used  in  our 
two  studies  (percent  of  success  of  direct  influence  attempts). 
Another  springboard  for  our  theorizing  has  been  the  work  of 
Festinger  and  his  co-workers  (2).  They  have  followed  Lewin 
(6)  in  defining  power  as  potentiality  to  exert  influence.  As  we 
see  it,  the  dimensions  of  the  concept  of  social  power  can  be  dif- 
ferentiated as  units  in  the  following  definition : 

Social  power  is : 

1.  the  potentiality 

2.  for  inducing  forces 

3.  in  other  persons 

4.  toward  acting  or  changing  in  a  given  direction. 

Obviously  there  can  be  no  direct  operational  definition  of  this 
concept  because  so  many  situations  and  interactions  would  have 
to  be  explored  to  discover  the  exact  boundaries  of  "potential" 
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power.  In  our  study  we  have  made  two  attempts  to  approximate 
a  measurement  of  power. 

By  getting  the  judgments  of  all  members  on  the  degree  of 
ability  of  each  member  to  influence  "the  other  fellow"  we  have 
computed  an  i7idex  of  attributed  poiver.  This  index  is,  of  course, 
an  inadequate  direct  measure  of  power  for  several  reasons.  For 
example,  the  power  of  one  or  several  members  may  be  untested 
by  the  events  of  group  life.  There  may  be  a  bias  of  being  un- 
willing to  recognize  the  power  of  a  member  to  whom  one  does 
not  willingly  submit.  But  the  stability  of  the  index  over  time, 
the  amount  of  inter-member  agreement  in  making  the  judg- 
ments, and  the  consistent  predicted  relationships  to  other  vari- 
ables suggest  this  index  represents  a  good  approach  to  one  aspect 
of  the  power  syndrome. 

This  concept  attributed  power  seems  to  us  more  adequate 
and  precise  than  our  previous  looser  use  of  the  term  prestige.  It 
also  permits  clear  coordination  to  other  aspects  of  the  dynamics 
of  power. 

The  second  measure  is  an  index  of  the  degree  of  behavioral 
success  the  member  has  in  attempting  to  influence  others.  We 
might  call  this  an  index  of  manifest  poiver.  This  also  is  only  an 
indirect  approximation  of  power,  because  a  person  with  high 
power  may  not  attempt  to  exert  that  power,  or  may  exercise  it 
only  in  very  limited  degrees  and  situations. 

It  is  within  this  general  theoretical  framework  that  we  have 
attempted  to  organize  our  findings,  and  to  which  we  shall  return 
for  interpretation  in  the  final  section. 

Methods  of  Data  Collection  and  Analysis 

The  variables  we  wanted  to  measure  have  been  indicated  by 
the  theoretical  interests  outlined  above.  Because  one  important 
objective  of  the  study  was  to  replicate  the  previous  one,  we  had 
to  consider  seriously  whether  to  repeat  a  particular  measure- 
ment procedure  exactly  or  refine  our  measurement  of  the  variable 
on  the  basis  of  what  we  had  learned  from  experience. 

A.    The  measurement  of  attributed  power 

In  the  first  study  the  children  sorted  the  pictures  of  the 
other  members  of  the  group  into  colored  boxes  on  a  number  of 
dimensions  which  were  combined  into  an  attributed  power  index. 
This  was  an  individual  interview  situation  (10).  On  each  di- 
mension the  child  was  only  asked  to  select  two  children,  the 
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top  one  and  the  bottom  one.  The  data  from  the  five  highly  cor- 
related dimensions  of  ability  in  athletics,  independence  of  adults, 
having-  ideas  for  fun,  sex  sophistication,  independence  of  social 
pressure  were  combined  into  an  attributed  power  index  in  order 
to  get  a  stable  measure  which  would  differentiate  the  children. 
This  combined  index  was  highly  related  to  the  single  criterion 
of  projected  group  influence  ("who  is  best  at  getting  the  others 
to  do  what  he  wants  them  to  do").  But  each  child  had  only  rated 
two  children  so  we  did  not  feel  the  single  measure  was  stable 
enough  to  use  alone  as  the  measurement  of  attributed  power. 
In  the  current  study  we  refined  the  data  from  the  single  question 
of  ''who  has  influence"  by  asking  each  child  to  rank  every  other 
child  by  hanging  the  pictures  in  rank  order  on  a  row  of  nails  on 
a  board.  We  decided  to  use  the  single  "purer"  measure  of  at- 
tributed power  rather  than  the  combined  index  because  it  seemed 
likely  to  us  that,  if  the  two  camps  were  as  widely  different  as  we 
predicted,  the  various  questions  about  physical  strength,  sex 
sophistication,  etc.,  would  have  quite  different  meanings  and  re- 
lations to  attributed  power  in  the  two  camps.  Therefore  in  our 
report  of  findings  our  improved  direct  measurement  of  perceived 
influence  is  compared  with  the  combined  prestige  (attributed 
power)  index  of  the  first  study.  As  in  the  first  study,  these  so- 
ciometric  interviews  were  conducted  during  the  first  and  last 
weeks  of  the  four-week  camp  session. 

B.  Measurement  of  perceived  characteristics  of  each  member 

Using  the  same  picture  ranking  technique,  each  child  ranked 
the  other  group  members  on :  goodness  in  sports,  fighting  ability 
(added  in  second  study),  sex  sophistication,  and  knowledge  of 
camper  aft. 

Each  counselor  ranked  each  child  in  his  group  four  times 
during  the  period  on  scales  of:  adult  relatedness,  impulsiveness, 
group  belongingness  need,  feeling  of  acceptance  by  the  group, 
conformity  to  group  pressures,  warmth  of  relations  with  peers, 
social  sensitivity,  and  activity  level.  The  counselors  also  did  the 
same  rank  ordering  task  as  the  boys  on  the  items  above  (liking, 
attributed  power,  projected  popularity,  goodness  in  sports,  fight- 
ing ability,  sex  sophistication,  campcraft  knowledge). 

C.  The  measurement  of  self-perception 

A  significant  addition  to  the  measurement  program  of  the 
second  study  was  asking  each  child  to  place  his  own  picture  in 
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the  rank  order  for  the  dimensions  of  fighting  abihty,  independ- 
ence of  adults,  being  liked,  and  influence  in  the  group.  A  pilot 
study  in  the  intervening  summer  had  indicated  the  children 
were  ready  and  able  to  do  this  without  any  discoverable  problems 
of  anxiety  or  other  after-effects  in  the  group. 

D.  The  measurement  of  behavioral  contagion  and  direct  influence 

A  pre-categorized  observation  schedule  was  used  by  a  team 
of  field  observers  to  record  behavior  on  a  sampling  basis  as  out- 
lined in  the  typical  time  schedule  below.  As  in  the  first  study,  an 
incident  of  behavioral  contagion  was  defined  as  "An  event  in 
which  a  person's  behavior  is  changed  to  resemble  that  of  another 
person.  This  change  occurs  in  a  social  interaction  situation  in 
v^hich  the  person  acting  as  the  'initiator'  has  not  communicated 
intent  to  evoke  such  a  change  in  the  other."  Each  child  who 
picked  up  the  behavior  was  recorded  as  a  recipient  of  the  par- 
ticular contagion.  A  direct  influence  attempt  was  defined  as  "A 
social  interaction  in  which  one  child  consciously  and  deliberately 
tries  to  get  another  child  to  do  something,  in  such  a  way  that 
the  research  observer  is  aware  of  the  intent."  The  manner  of 
the  influence  attempt  was  coded  as  directive  (ordering,  command- 
ing) or  nondirective  (suggesting,  requesting).  All  three  ob- 
servers checked  reliability  periodically  by  observing  the  same 
group  simultaneously.  Inter-camp  reliability  was  computed  by 
one  observer  participating  in  reliability  tests  in  both  camps. 

E.  The  measurement  of  total  activity 

On  a  periodic  sampling  basis,  as  indicated  by  the  time  sched- 
ule below,  the  observer  focused  on  a  single  child  in  the  group 
and  recorded  all  of  his  activity,  coding  it  in  the  two  categories 
of  social  activity  and  nonsocial  activity.  Social  acts  had  as  their 
target  other  persons  and  referred  to  the  realm  of  social  inter- 
action. Nonsocial  acts  were  directed  toward  objects  or  focused 
on  individual  activity  and  autistic  verbalizations  and  expressive 
movements.  This  was  an  addition  to  the  measurements  used  in 
the  first  study. 

F.  Measurement  of  other  characteristics  of  social  interaction 

In  addition  to  the  recording  of  influence  and  total  activity, 
the  observers  coded  a  number  of  "other  behavioral  indicators" 
designed  to  test  hypotheses  about  behavioral  aspects  of  status. 
These  categories  were:   1.  implies  superior  knowledge  or  skill 
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in  the  other;  2.  asks  permission  of  the  other;  3.  sympathetic  or 
solicitous  behavior;  4.  affection-seeking  behavior;  5.  negative 
or  hostile  behavior.  All  observations,  in  all  categories,  were  re- 
corded in  terms  of  the  initiator  and  the  recipient  of  the  act. 

G.    The  behavior  sampling  procedure 

The  observer,  following  the  group  throughout  the  day,  re- 
corded data  whenever  at  least  three  children  of  the  particular 
cabin  group  were  together.  The  three  observers  were  rotated 
systematically  among  the  four  cabins  being  studied. 

A  typical  sampling  sequence  was  as  follows: 

1.  Observation  of  contagion  and  direct  influence  15  minutes 

2.  Rest  period  for  observer  5  minutes 

3.  Observation  of  contagion 

and  behavior  indicators  10  minutes 

4.  Rest  period  for  observer  1  minute 

5.  Observation  of  total  activity  of  one  child  2  minutes 

6.  Rest  period  for  observer  1  minute 

7.  Observation  of  total  activity  of  second  child  2  minutes 

Then  the  observer  began  the  total  cycle  again  and  picked  up  the 
third  and  fourth  child  for  total  activity  observation.  During  the 
total  camp  period  certain  children  were,  of  course,  observed  to- 
gether more  than  others.  This  was  an  interesting  item  of  data. 
But  to  compare  the  children  on  such  measures  as  the  amount  of 
behavioral  influence,  all  the  data  were  corrected  to  equate  for 
amount  of  time  together  for  each  pair  of  children.  Corrected 
indices  were  computed  as  frequencies  per  time  under  observa- 
tion. The  behavior  totals  used  in  the  study  were  drawn  from  the 
following  cumulated  time  samples: 

1.  Average  time  each  child  was  under  observation  for  be- 
havioral contagion  .  .  M-Camp — 15  hours;  W- 
Camp — 11  hours 

2.  Average  time  each  child  was  under  observation  for  direct 
influence  .  .  M-Camp — 9  hours;  W-Camp — G^/o 
hours 

3.  Average  time  each  child  was  under  observation  for 
behavioral  indicators  M-Camp — 6  hours ;  W-Camp — 4I/2 
hours 

4.  Average  time  each  child  was  under  observation  for  in- 
dividual activity  totals  ,  ,  M-Camp — 30  minutes;  W- 
Camp — 13  minutes 
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The  amount  of  observation  time  was  roughly  comparable 
in  the  first  and  second  studies. 

H.    Inter-observer  and  inter-camp  reliability  of  observations  of 
behavior 

Periodic  inter-observer  reliability  checks  were  made  in  each 
camp  by  having  two  observers  record  a  sample  of  cabin  behavior 
simultaneously.  The  observations  of  each  observer  were  system- 
atically paired  with  each  other  observer's  records.  Inter-observer 
reliability  on  relative  frequencies  of  behaviors  was  computed  as 
a  rank  order  correlation  of  the  data  of  the  two  observers  for 
each  time  sample.  The  results  of  this  reliability  analysis  is  in- 
dicated in  Table  1.  The  correlations  seem  uniformly  high  enough 
to  give  us  reasonable  confidence  in  relating  our  various  items  of 
data,  and  in  comparing  data  from  the  two  camps. 

Table  1 
Inter-Observer  Reliability  on  Relative  Frequencies 
of  Behavior  in  1950  Study 


Contagion  Initiation   

Contagion  Pickup 

Direct  Attempt  to  Influence 

Recipient  of  Influence  Attempt 

Initiator  of  Other  Behavior  Indicators 

Recipient  of  Other  Behavior  Indicators 

Total  Activity  Level 

%  Social  Behavior 

Although  all  these  figures  were  not  computed  in  a  com- 
parable manner  in  the  first  study,  the  comparable  average  re- 
liability correlation  was  .87  for  contagion  initiation  and  .76  for 
contagion  pickup  in  the  M-Camp  in  1948. 

Another  more  precise  approach  to  analysis  of  reliability  was 
made  by  having  all  three  observers  code  a  sample  of  the  same 
behaviors  simultaneously,  with  all  three  observers  explicitly 
agreeing  that  they  were  seeing  and  coding  the  same  behavioral 
event.  This  tests  reliability  of  categorization.  The  percent  agree- 
ment between  each  of  the  pairs  of  observers  was  computed. 
This  same  method  was  used  in  the  first  study.  A  sample  of 
comparable  reliability  figures  is  reported  in  Table  2. 


M-Camp 

W-Camp 

Ave-  Rho 

Ave-  Rho 

.79 

.90 

.76 

.70 

.91 

.76 

.87 

.59 

.89 

.87 

.77    - 

.82 

.87 

.87 

.77 

.87 
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Table  2 

Average  Percent  Agreement  on  Categorization 

of  Behavior 


1948  Study 
Girls' 
Camp    M-Camp 


1950    Study 

Inter- 
M-Camp    W-Camp     camp 


Manner  of  Direct  Influence       94%  79% 

Success  of  Influence  Attempt     94%  83% 

Other  Behavior  Indicators       100%  85% 


80% 

78% 
94% 


78% 

85% 

100% 


65% 
88% 
96% 


From  these  intra-  and  inter-camp  estimates  we  conclude  that 
we  were  successful  in  getting  the  observers  in  the  two  camps  of 
the  second  study  to  agree  reasonably  well  in  their  coding  of  be- 
havior. The  reliability  of  the  observers  in  the  first  study  and  in 
the  second  study  were  of  the  same  order.  This  does  not  prove, 
of  course,  that  the  observers  in  the  two  studies  were  coding  the 
same  behavior  in  the  same  way,  but  our  training  was  designed  to 
ensure  this  replication  as  adequately  as  possible  and  all  four  ob- 
server teams  were  trained  by  the  same  person.  The  internal  con- 
sistency of  the  two  sets  of  data,  as  reported  in  the  sections  which 
follow,  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  replication  of  observations 
was  close  enough  to  permit  systematic  comparison  of  the  relation- 
ships discovered  in  the  two  studies. 

I.    Securing  other  objective  indices  on  each  camper 

In  addition  to  the  observation  data,  counselor  scales  and 
camper  rank  order  judgments,  we  secured  the  following  indices 
on  each  camper:  1.  age;  2.  height;  3.  weight;  4.  last  school  grade 
completed ;  5.  socio-economic  status  of  parent  as  estimated  by 
classification  of  fathers'  occupations;  6.  IQ  estimate  from  vo- 
cabulary section  of  Stanford  Binet — Revised  Intelligence  Scale, 
Form  L  (1937). 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

In  our  introduction  we  stated  three  objectives  of  the  study 
reported  in  this  paper.  It  seems  appropriate  to  summarize  in 
terms  of  these  aims: 

Replication  of  the  Previous  Field  Study 

Our  repetition  of  essentially  the  same  study  design  in  the 
same  camp  (of  disturbed  lower  socio-economic  class  children) 
revealed   the   same   relationship  between   the   variables   of   at- 
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tributed  power,  contagion  initiation,  successful  direct  influence, 
contagion  pickup,  and  acceptance  of  influence.  The  following  re- 
lationships were  confirmed: 

1.  The  group  member  is  more  likely  to  imitate  the  behavior 
of  those  members  to  whom  he  attributes  high  power  in  the 
group. 

2.  The  group  member  is  more  likely  to  accept  the  induction 
attempts  of  members  with  high  attributed  power. 

3.  Attempts  to  influence  members  with  high  attributed 
power  are  more  nondirective  in  manner  than  those  attempts  di- 
rected toward  low  power  members. 

4.  Members  with  high  attributed  power  receive  more  def- 
erence behavior  from  other  members  than  do  low  power  members. 

5.  Members  with  high  attributed  power  initiate  more  social 
influence  attempts  than  do  low  power  members,  and  are  more 
successful. 

6.  Members  with  high  attributed  power  are  more  directive 
in  the  manner  of  their  influence  attempts  than  the  low  power 
members. 

7.  Members  with  high  attributed  power  voluntarily  pick  up 
behavioral  contagion  more  frequently  than  low  power  members, 
and  tend  to  resist  direct  influence  attempts  more  frequently  than 
do  low  power  members. 

8.  It  was  again  found  that  attributed  power  choices  were 
highly  related  to  child  judgments  of  physical  prowess  and  per- 
sonal liking. 

9.  There  was  no  relationship  between  ratings  of  behavioral 
impulsiveness  and  attributed  power  in  the  over-all  camp  situa- 
tion. The  cabin  experiment  on  impulse-control  was  not  repeated 
in  the  second  study. 

This  confirmation  of  all  the  major  findings  of  the  first  study 
seems  to  us  to  be  a  rather  impressive  check  on  the  type  of  be- 
havior sampling  and  categorization  techniques  used,  as  well  as 
lending  weight  to  the  validity  of  the  data  as  representing  a  true 
picture  of  the  social  influence  dynamics  of  this  type  of  population 
of  groups. 

Checking  Additional  Hypotheses 

1.  In  the  theoretical  interpretation  of  the  findings  of  the 
first  study  we  postulated  the  existence  of  a  self-perception  of 
own  power  which  we  inferred  would  develop  from  the  behavioral 
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feedback  of  deferential  behavior,  etc.,  from  fellow  members.  We 
inferred  that  this  self-percept  would  act  as  one  determinant  of 
behavior  output.  By  extending  our  methodology  to  the  measure- 
ment of  perception  of  own  power  in  the  second  study  we  were 
able  to  confirm  that: 

a.  Perception  of  own  power  position  in  the  group  is  pos- 
itively related  to  actual  attributed  position. 

b.  Perception  of  own  power  is  related  to  social  behavior 
produced.  Those  with  a  self-perception  of  high  power  make  more 
frequent,  more  successful,  and  more  directive  influence  attempts, 
and  are  more  resistant  to  inductions  from  others.  They  also  are 
more  active  in  voluntarily  picking  up  behavior  patterns  initiated 
by  others  (behavioral  contagion). 

2.  A  second  missing  link  in  our  first  study  was  the  lack  of 
information  on  the  variable  of  total  activity  level.  It  was  im- 
possible to  check  on  the  possible  interpretations  that  high  power 
children  might  be  more  frequent  sources  of  contagion  because 
of  a  higher  total  activity  level  than  low  power  children.  Our  in- 
dependent measurement  of  activity  level  in  the  second  study 
makes  it  possible  for  us  to  conclude  that: 

a.  Activity  level  is  not  an  independent  determinant  of  fre- 
quency of  contagion  initiation  or  of  successful  induction. 

b.  Members  with  high  attributed  power  do  tend  to  be  more 
socially  active  than  low  power  members.  This  is  not  true  for 
frequency  of  nonsocial  behavior, 

3.  In  our  attempt  to  explore  further  some  of  the  deter- 
minants of  attributed  power  in  M-Camp  we  discovered  that: 

a.  Old  campers  do  not  have  significantly  more  attributed 
power. 

b.  Intelligence  level  is  not  significantly  related  to  attributed 
power. 

Generalization  to  a  Different  Type  of  Population 

Our  third  objective  was  to  explore  the  generalization  of  our 
findings  to  a  very  contrasting  population  of  normal  middle-class 
boys  in  a  different  summer  camp  setting.  As  indicated  in  our 
presentation  of  results  most  of  the  basic  relations  between  at- 
tributed power,  perception  of  own  power,  and  behavioral  in- 
fluence were  found  to  hold  for  this  different  population  of  groups. 
But  differences  were  also  discovered  which  have  provided  clues 
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to  further  comparative  analysis  which  will  be  reported  in  a  sub- 
sequent paper.  Camp  differences  noted  in  the  present  paper  are: 

1.  In  W-Camp  low  power  members  are  not  significantly 
more  nondirective  in  attempting  to  influence  high  power  mem- 
bers. 

2.  And  high  power  members  are  not  more  directive  in  their 
attempts  to  influence  low  power  members. 

3.  In  the  W-Camp  the  boys  with  high  attributed  power 
were  not  more  spontaneously  active  in  picking  up  the  behavior 
of  others  (contagion  pickup)  than  were  low  power  boys. 

4.  In  the  W-Camp  boys  who  perceived  themselves  as  having 
high  power  were  not  more  directive  than  low  power  boys. 

5.  Nor  were  these  boys  more  resistant  to  influence  attempts 
than  the  low  power  choices. 

6.  In  the  W-Camp  there  was  a  significant  relationship  be- 
tween intelligence  and  attributed  prestige,  and  between  height 
and  weight  and  attributed  fighting  ability.  None  of  these  re- 
lationships held  in  the  M-Camp. 

7.  Also  in  the  W-Camp  members  who  were  perceived  as 
"different"  were  accorded  low  power  status. 

These  differences  seem  to  suggest  a  difference  in  the  style 
and  reciprocity  of  social  influence  in  the  two  camps,  and  also 
differences  in  certain  sources  of  power,  e.g.,  intelligence,  physical 
size,  and  conformity.  These  findings  will  be  more  fully  inter- 
preted as  part  of  a  fuller  report  on  other  camp  differences  in  the 
subsequent  paper. 

Toward  a  Theory  of  the  Dynamics  of  Power 

Our  review  of  the  data  summarized  above  has  led  us  to  the 
following  tentative  theoretical  formulation  of  the  dynamics  of 
power  in  interpersonal  group  situations  of  this  type: 

1.  We  hypothesize  that  achieving  and  maintaining  a  po- 
sition of  social  power  in  the  cabin  group  is  a  positive  goal  for 
the  members  of  the  cabin  group.  No  doubt  some  members  have 
stronger  needs  for  social  power  than  others.  Some  of  the  boys 
are  probably  primarily  identified  with  other  groups,  so  their  po- 
sition in  the  group  under  study  is  not  a  primary  concern.  The 
personality  dynamics  of  other  members  provide  internal  re- 
straints against  utilizing  the  power  attributed  to  them,  or  provide 
pressures  to  try  to  use  more  power  than  they  have.  But  probably 
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the  acquiring  and  maintaining  of  some  degree  of  social  power  has 
a  positive  valence  for  every  member  of  the  group. 

2.  We  accept  as  demonstrated  that  the  perceived  possession 
of  various  combinations  of  physical,  intellectual,  and  social- 
emotional  resources  results  in  each  member  being  categorized  by 
his  fellow  members  as  having  more  or  less  social  power  than 
others  in  the  group.  There  is  considerable  agreement  among  the 
members  in  their  judgments  of  "who  is  able  to  get  the  others 
to  do  what  he  wants  them  to."  This  rank  ordered  consensus  we 
have  called  attributed  power. 

3.  Our  data  lead  us  to  believe  that  in  these  cabin  groups, 
where  group  life  approaches  total  24-hour  living,  attributed 
power  tends  to  be  undifferentiated  as  to  situation  and  activity. 
This  is  to  say,  the  actor's  power  may  have  initially  derived  from 
pre-eminence  in  some  particular  type  of  activity  or  characteristic, 
e.g.,  fighting,  sports,  campcraft,  disobeying  adults,  strength, 
size,  but  fellow  members  tend  to  generalize  this  pre-eminence 
to  the  general  range  of  group  situations  and  activities. 

4.  The  data  show  that  members  tend  to  behave  toward  a 
fellow  member  in  a  manner  which  is  consistent  with  their  at- 
tribution of  power  to  that  member,  i.e.,  behavior  toward  those 
with  high  attributed  power  tends  to  be  more  deferential  and  less 
directive. 

5.  We  accept  as  demonstrated  that  most  group  members 
perceive  correctly  the  behavioral  cues  from  fellow  members 
which  communicate  to  them  their  relative  attributed  power  po- 
sition in  the  group. 

6.  Also  the  data  lead  us  to  generalize  that  most  members 
show  a  tendency  to  try  to  utilize  (i.e.,  make  manifest)  the  power 
which  is  attributed  to  them.  These  manifestations  of  power 
through  successfully  influencing  the  behavior  of  fellow  members 
probably  have  several  different  psychological  meanings  at  dif- 
ferent times  for  different  members,  e.g.: 

a.  As  a  means  of  achieving  individual  goals  calling  for  in- 
strumental assistance  from  fellow  members. 

b.  As  a  way  of  demonstrating  one's  power  position  in  the 
group. 

7.  The  findings  demonstrate  that  behavior  of  a  member 
with  high  attributed  power  is  more  likely  to  be  contagious.  We 
hypothesize   that   such   imitative  behavior  frequently   had   the 
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function  of  being-  an  attempt  at  locomotion  toward  the  goal  of 
greater  social  power,  in  the  following  ways : 

a.  The  behavior  of  a  member  in  a  high  power  position  is 
sometimes  perceived  as  representing,  or  representative  of,  group 
standards,  and  so  his  acts  are  spontaneously  imitated  as  group 
approved  or  group  desired  acts, 

b.  Sometimes  the  high  power  person  is  perceived  (probably 
unconsciously)  as  having  the  kind  of  position  in  the  group  "I 
would  like  to  have."  Therefore  his  actions  may  be  perceived  as 
"the  kind  of  actions  which  help  one  to  achieve  a  position  like 
that,"  so  his  behavior  is  picked  up  by  others  who  would  like  to  be 
"looked  up  to  like  he  is." 

c.  From  clinical  observations  we  have  the  hypothesis  that 
in  some  incidents  of  contagion  a  third  process  may  be  operating. 
This  is  a  form  of  magical  thinking  in  which  "acting  like  him" 
has  the  meaning-  that  "I  become  him"  and  therefore,  "I  am  in 
the  same  position  of  influence  that  he  is  by  acting  like  he  does." 

8.  Our  comparison  of  the  two  camps  leads  us  to  believe  that 
where  there  is  a  group  atmosphere  of  competition  for  power, 
those  In  positions  of  social  power  tend  to  be  more  unwilling  to 
contribute  to  the  manifest  power  of  others.  They  reject,  rather 
than  accept,  the  influence  attempts  directed  toward  them  by 
others. 

This  theoretical  model  of  the  dynamics  of  social  power  in 
these  groups  has  lead  us  to  move  in  the  following  directions  in 
the  further  research,  currently  in  progress: 

1.  We  need  to  learn  why  certain  members  do  not  "fit"  this 
general  model  of  the  dynamics  of  power.  Why  do  certain  mem- 
bers with  high  attributed  power  demonstrate  low  manifest 
power?  Why  do  certain  members  with  low  attributed  power 
make  unrealistic  and  inappropriate  attempts  to  utilize  power 
which  they  do  not  have?  To  answer  these  questions  we  are 
making  a  special  study  of  these  "power  deviates,"  and  are  con- 
ducting change-experiments  to  discover  more  clearly  what  vari- 
ables maintain  this  disequilibrium  between  attributed  and  mani- 
fest power. 

2.  Second,  we  are  interested  in  the  characteristics  of  the 
group  and  of  the  activity  situation  which  determine  various 
sources  of  social  power,  and  which  determine  whether  the  power 
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structure  in  the  group  is  ambiguous  or  clear,  generalized  or  dif- 
ferentiated. A  further  comparative  analysis  of  different  types 
of  groups  seems  needed. 
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0.  Group  Leadership  and  Institutionalization 

Ferenc  Merei^ 

Abridged  from  Human  Relations,  1949,  2,  23-39,  with  permis- 
sion of  Human  Relations.  Is  the  leader  stronger  than  the 
group  rules  or  must  the  leader's  power  be  limited  within 
the  traditional  framework  of  the  group?  To  tackle  this 
difficult  problem  the  author  designed  an  experiment  using 
nursery  school  children. 

The  problem  we  have  set  ourselves  concerns  the  relationship 
between  leader  and  group.  To  tackle  it,  we  took  the  following 
steps. 

Children  suitable  to  form  a  group  tvere  selected.  Previous 
observation  showed  that  from  the  age  of  five  upward,  in  spon- 
taneously formed  groups  the  sexes  as  a  rule  do  not  mix.  Hence, 
the  groups  had  to  be  homogeneous  as  to  sex.  They  had  to  be 
homogeneous  as  to  age,  too,  because,  as  our  observations  showed, 
in  spontaneous  groupings  the  age  differences  seldom  exceed  two 
years.  Homogeneity  was  desirable  also  regarding  the  ties  be- 
tween members,  e.g.,  children  had  to  be  chosen  who  had  no  strong 
likes  or  dislikes  for  one  another.  Finally,  for  the  most  pertinent 
purpose  of  our  experiment,  we  tried  to  select  children  with  an 
average  capacity  for  leadership  and  social  influence. 

To  rate  the  individual  on  these  scores,  we  made  some  pre- 
liminary observations.  We  saw  the  children  of  two  day  nurseries 
for  thirty-five  to  forty  minutes  each  day  for  a  period  of  two 
weeks.  Two  people  worked  simultaneously  and  afterwards  unified 
their  notes.  The  observations  were  not  selective :  everything  that 
occurred  in  the  nursery  during  that  period  was  chronologically 
and  fully  recorded.  On  the  basis  of  these  observations  we  picked 
out  the  children  whose  social  qualities  were  an  average  for  that 
nursery  group  and  who  were  not  leaders.  Children  were  selected 
in  whom:  (a)  "following  orders"  greatly  outnumbered  "giving 
orders";  (b)  imitation  outnumbered  being  imitated ;  (c)  partici- 
pation in  group  play  was  an  average  in  number  as  well  as  in 


^  The  material  contained  in  this  article  appeared  in  a  larger  publication  by  the  author  in 
Hungarian.  It  has  been  translated  with  the  author's  consent  by   Mrs.    David   Rappaport. 
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degree  of  co-operation;  and  (d)  acts  of  attacking,  crying,  telling 
on  each  other,  were  on  average.  Furthermore,  their  ties  to  each 
other  had  to  be  no  more  solid  or  lasting  than  to  other  members 
of  the  nursery. 

The  children  ivere  formed  into  a  group.  An  assembly  was 
considered  a  group  when  it  developed  a  relatedness,  with  perma- 
nent rules,  habits,  traditions,  entirely  of  its  own. 

The  children  chosen  were  put  in  a  separate  room.  Their 
field  was  permanent:  the  same  set  of  furniture,  toys,  and  tools 
every  day.  In  this  room  they  spent  thirty  to  forty  minutes  each 
day.  Their  actions  were  fully  recorded  by  two  observers  who 
later  synchronized  and  combined  their  notes.  The  observers 
were  completely  passive. 

The  group  thus  met  until  a  tendency  to  "institutionalization" 
became  noticeable,  and  their  habits  and  traditions  appeared  to 
become  lasting.  Only  such  habits  were  considered  traditions 
as  were  not  found  in  the  day  nursery,  but  had  developed  during 
the  experimental  period.  This  gave  us  an  objective  criterion  of 
the  point  at  which  an  assembly  constituted  a  group.  To  form  a 
tradition,  from  three  to  six  meetings  were  needed. 

They  formed  traditions  such  as  permanent  seating  order 
(who  should  sit  where)  ;  permanent  division  of  objects  (who 
plays  with  what)  ;  group  ownership  of  certain  objects,  cere- 
monies connected  with  their  use,  expressions  of  belonging  to- 
gether; returning  to  certain  activities;  rituals;  sequence  of 
games;  forming  a  group  jargon  out  of  expressions  accidentally 
uttered,  etc. 

A  leader  ivas  j^lciced  in  the  group  so  formed.  The  leader  was 
chosen  from  the  same  day  nursery.  He  was  a  child  whom  the 
nursery  school  teachers,  who  had  spent  many  days  with  him, 
considered  to  have  initiative  and  directing  power ;  who  was  older 
than  the  members  of  the  group;  who,  during  the  preliminary 
observation,  more  often  gave  than  followed  orders,  more  often 
was  imitated  than  imitating,  more  often  was  the  attacker  than 
the  attacked. 

Thus  the  leader  was  chosen  because  he  was  older,  domineer- 
ing, imitated,  aggressive  rather  than  submissive,  and  because  he 
had  initiative. 

x\fter  the  group  had  formed  fixed  traditions  we  added  such 
a  leader.  The  place,  the  objects  remained  the  same.  Recording 
went  on  as  before. 
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What  did  we  expect  to  learn  from  the  experiment  thus  set 
up?  Our  question  was:  Do  group  habits  and  traditions  change 
with  the  appearance  of  a  leader?  Does  the  leader  introduce  new 
habits,  and  does  the  group  accept  them?  Does  the  group  follow 
the  leader,  or  does  it  force  its  traditions  upon  him?  We  see  the 
group  through  its  traditions — the  objective  expressions  of  the 
existing  relationship.  Hence,  the  vector  of  forces  between  the 
stronger  leader  and  the  group  of  weaker  individuals  is  deter- 
mined not  by  tvho  gives  the  orders  but  by  what  the  orders  are. 
The  question  is  not  whether  they  accept  leadership,  but  whether 
they  give  up  their  traditions  by  accepting  what  the  leader  initi- 
ates, whether  they  form  new  habits,  rules,  traditions,  under  his 
influence. 

By  carrying  out  this  experiment  we  hoped  to  get  the  answer 
to  our  question. 

The  Experimental  Plan 

The  experimental  plan  used  the  method  of  varying  the  situa- 
tion. Individuals  who  scored  an  average  on  leadership  were 
observed  in  three  situations: 

1.  In  a  larger  group,  where  the  members  had  no  particular 
relationship  with  each  other  and  where  the  leader's  influ- 
ence was  felt  by  the  group  as  a  whole ; 

2.  In  a  more  closely-knit  group  of  the  pre-social  stage 
formed  through  evolving  group  traditions; 

3.  In  a  group  with  strong  traditions  of  its  own,  facing  a 
leader  stronger  than  any  one  group  member. 

To  record  the  entire  process,  we  needed  an  adequate  tech- 
nique. We  evolved  a  system  of  seventy-six  symbols,  each  repre- 
senting one  complex  act.  The  five  people  taking  the  notes  syn- 
chronized them  at  five-minute  intervals. 

Further  variation  was  afforded  through  the  objects  in  the 
room.  By  giving  as  many  toys  as  there  were  children  we 
weakened  group  activity,  since  each  could  find  something  to  do. 
By  giving  one  object  only  we  strengthened  group  activity,  since 
all  had  to  congregate  around  it.  Setting  a  concrete  task  also 
strengthened  the  group.  If  an  object  familiar  only  to  the  leader 
was  given,  he  was  strengthened  and  the  group  weakened. 

The  choice  of  objects  offers  further  possible  variations 
which  we  have  not  sufficiently  explored  as  yet.    |r 
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We  tried  out  many  objects.  Finally,  the  younger  children 
(four  to  seven  years)  were  given  a  tin  toy  house  and  a  box  of 
building  blocks,  the  older  ones  (eight  to  eleven  years)  cardboard, 
picture  magazines,  scissors,  crayons,  paste,  and  paint  brushes, 
and  the  instruction,  "we  want  to  make  an  exhibition."  Of  the 
latter  objects  there  were  fewer  than  there  were  children  in  the 
group,  so  that  some  manner  of  collaboration  was  required. 

Most  groups  consisted  of  three  children  plus  the  leader, 
with  some  groups  of  four  and  six  as  well.  The  number  chosen 
was  determined  by  previous  observations  which  showed  that 
spontaneously  formed  groups,  up  to  the  age  of  seven,  lasted 
longer  when  consisting  of  three  to  four  children,  and,  between 
ages  of  seven  and  ten,  of  three  to  six  children.  Larger  groups 
easily  disintegrated. 

We  worked  with  twelve  groups.  In  them  we  tried  out  the 
power  of  penetration  of  twenty-six  children  capable  of  leader- 
ship. The  ages  of  all  children  ranged  from  four  to  eleven  years. 
The  difference  within  a  group  never  exceeded  two  years.  In  every 
case  but  one  the  leader  was  older  than  any  group  member. 

The  Conquered  Conqueror 

Let  us  now  see  the  results  of  this  experiment. 

To  summarize  schematically,  the  same  definite  tendencies 
could  be  observed  in  all  the  experimental  units:  the  group 
absorbs  the  leader,  forcing  its  traditions  on  him.  The  leader 
takes  over  the  habits  and  traditions  of  children  who  are  younger 
than  himself  and  who  in  the  day  nursery  had  been  his  under- 
lings following  his  guidance.  Now  he  engages  in  those  activities 
which  the  group  had  developed  before  he  entered  it.  His  own 
undertakings  either  remain  unsuccessful  or  gain  acceptance  only 
in  a  modified  form  suiting  the  traditions  of  that  group. 

Examples  from  our  material  demonstrate  the  point. 

The  table  below  will  be  understood  from  the  following 
definitions : 

Modeling  is  one  of  the  most  important  types  of  social  be- 
havior. When  a  child's  act  or  behavior  is  spontaneously  imitated 
by  some  others,  the  child,  we  say,  is  modeling.  When  a  child, 
even  if  unintentionally,  imitates  another — as  members  of  a  group 
do  to  take  over  each  other's  mode  of  behavior  and  thereby  form 
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common  habits — we  say  that  he  is  being  modeled.  We  avoid  the 
word  imitation  because  it  has  a  connotation  of  intention. 

The  ratio  of  modeling  to  being  modeled  is  a  measure  of  the 
social  penetrating  power  of  a  person. 

This  table  shows  the  ratio  modeling/being  modeled  of  four 
children  (Nos.  13,  15,  25,  10) .  In  the  day  nursery  all  four  tended 
to  follow  some  model,  rather  than  to  serve  as  a  model  to  others. 
It  was  for  just  this  behavior  that  we  selected  them. 

When  they  became  members  of  a  separate  group  forming  its 
own  traditions,  a  change  occurred:  one  of  the  four  children  (No. 
13)  took  on  the  modeling  role,  while  the  others  went  on  being 
modeled. 

In  Day       In  the  Experimental  Situation 
Subject  No.  Nursery       With  Leader    Without  Leader 


13 

3:4 

17:5 

10:5 

15 

1:4 

3:8 

1:2 

25 

1:5 

1:11 

3:4 

10 

2:8 

0:2 

0:3 

20  (Leader) 

6:3 

5:11 

It  was  after  this  change  had  taken  place  that  the  leader 
(child  No.  20),  joined  the  group.  In  the  day  nursery  he  did  the 
modeling:  he  served  as  a  model  six  times,  but  followed  another 
model  only  three  times,  making  this  ratio  of  social  penetration 
6:3.  (Column  2  "In  Day  Nursery";  it  shows  an  inverse  ratio 
for  all  the  others  in  this  group.) 

In  the  experimental  situation — when  the  leader  was  con- 
fronted with  a  developed  group — his  ratio  changed :  his  power  of 
social  penetration  diminished.  Formerly  he  was  modeling  (6:3), 
but  he  was  being  modeled  (5:11).  That  is:  the  others  did  not 
take  over  his  mode  of  action,  but  he  took  over  the  habits  devel- 
oped by  the  group.  In  other  words,  he  followed  those  who  in 
the  day  nursery  had  followed  him. 

In  other  groups  and  other  leaders  a  similar  tendency  was 
observed.  The  ratio  modeling /being  modeled  of  an  extremely 
influential  and  wilful  leader  in  the  day  nursery  changed  from 
9:5  to  0:8.  For  another  such  child  the  ratio  changed  from  6:2 
to  1:6.  ^ 
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This  portion  of  our  results  shows  that  in  a  group  possessing 
traditions,  the  leader  introduced  does  not  become  the  source  of 
new  habits  and  rules;  rather,  he  will  be  the  one  to  take  over 
existing  group  traditions  and  thus  to  follow  a  model.  This  hap- 
pens in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  the  larger  social  formation  (day 
nursery)  he  had  served  as  a  model  to  every  member  of  the  group. 

Since  "forming  traditions"  was  our  criterion  of  social  influ- 
ence, we  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  confronted  by  a  group  hav- 
ing its  own  traditions,  the  leader  proves  weak;  this  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  when  confronting  them  singly  he  is  stronger  than  any 
one  member  of  the  group — stronger  precisely  as  to  his  social 
penetrating  poiver. 

The  Power  of  the  Group 

Our  question  was :  which  is  stronger,  the  group  made  up  of 
individuals  of  average  social  penetration,  or  the  individual  of 
high  degree  of  social  penetration  but  alien  to  the  group? 

Our  criterion  was,  not  the  relationship  between  the  new 
leader  and  the  individual  group  members,  but  that  "plus"  arising 
from  "groupness"  which  raises  the  power  of  the  group  above  the 
aggregate  strength  of  its  members.  This  "plus"  shows  in  the 
habits,  customs,  rules,  and  relationships  making  for  institution- 
alization. Accordingly,  the  individual  is  the  stronger  of  the  two 
if  he  can  change  those  traditions ;  but  the  group  is  the  stronger 
if  it  assimilates  the  leader. 

Couching  our  inquiry  in  these  terms  lent  decisive  impor- 
tance to  the  ratio  modeling  /being  modeled. 

Our  investigations  have  shown  that  the  group  with  a  tradi- 
tion is  stronger  than  the  leader  (though  he  is  stronger  than  any 
one  group  member) . 

The  play  of  forces  between  leader  and  group  resulted  in  the 
following  graduations : 

1.  The  leader  is  totally  assimilated ; 

2.  The  leader  is  being  modeled  but  gives  orders ; 

3.  The  leader  is  being  modeled  but  gains  possession  of  the 
toys; 

4.  The  leader  is  being  modeled  but  modifies  the  traditions ; 

5.  The  leader  destroys  the  group's  traditions  and  intro- 
duces new  ones.  It  is  rare  that  the  leader  should  become  not  only 
the  center  of  the  group  but  also  the  maker  of  its  rules. 
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Which  of  these  five  situations  will  obtain  depends  on : 

1.  The  degree  of  crystallization  of  traditions; 

2.  The  extent  of  collaborative  play; 

3.  The  degree  of  group  cohesion  (the  marginal  child  in- 
cluded). 

These  conditions  issue  from  the  nature  of  the  group.  It  is 
no  doubt  important  what  kind  of  person,  what  character  type 
the  new  leader  is.  It  may  be  that  in  the  child  who  expropriates 
the  toys  in  order  to  set  himself  up  as  leader  a  desire  for  acquisi- 
tion asserts  itself;  it  may  be  that  the  child  who  gives  orders  is 
driven  by  narcissism  and  aggression.  However,  our  investiga- 
tion did  not  extend  to  these  motivations. 

Even  the  leader  who  is  forced  to  accept  existing  traditions 
makes  his  superiority  felt:  he  may  lend  color  to  activities,  step 
up  the  pace,  widen  the  field,  or  change  the  group  level  by  influ- 
encing cohesion. 

In  our  experiment  individuals  of  strong  social  penetrating 
power  seldom  became  changers  of  traditions;  however,  being 
modeled  to  the  existing  traditions,  they  influenced  them. 

We  were  thus  able  to  experience  that  "plus"  which  makes 
the  group  more  than  and  different  from  the  aggregate  of  its 
members :  as  in  cases  where  the  new  leader  conquered  every  one, 
where  each  child  followed  his  orders — as  long  as  what  he  ordered 
was  in  agreement  with  the  group's  traditions. 

It  is  in  this  peculiar  strength  of  tradition  that  this  group 
"plus"  appears.  Its  carriers  are  the  individuals  constituting  a 
group.  By  belonging  to  the  group  each  is  more  and  stronger. 
This  became  clear  when  children  who  in  the  day  nursery  were 
being  modeled  by  leaders  there,  became  the  models  of  these  lead- 
ers in  the  organized  group. 

Thus  the  group  "plus"  is  not  some  substance  hovering  above 
the  group :  it  is  the  hold  their  customs  and  habits  have  on  the 
members;  it  is  tradition,  the  carrier  of  which  is  the  individual, 
who,  in  turn,  is  strengthened  by  it.  Conceivably,  the  feeling  of 
heightened  intensity  always  evoked  by  group  experience  is  the 
experiencing  of  just  this  "plus." 

Why  does  the  leader  accept  the  group's  traditions?  Is  it  be- 
cause he  is  weaker  than  its  members,  or  more  suggestible?  No. 
We  have  seen  him  in  the  day  nursery,  modeling  the  others.   Is  it 
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because  he  is  in  a  new  situation  where  the  group  members  have 
the  advantage  of  being  familiar  with  the  situation?  This  is 
contra-indicated  by  the  behavior  of  leaders  who  give  orders  quite 
without  inhibition.  The  dichotomy  is  clear:  the  leader  is  supra- 
ordinated  since  he  gives  orders ;  but  he  is  also  subordinated  since 
he  is  being  modeled.  He  has  the  upper  hand  vis  a  vis  the  mem- 
bers but  has  to  bow  to  group  tradition. 

Thus  the  reaction  of  the  group  to  the  new  leader  clearly 
brings  into  view  the  power  of  the  group-plus.  It  is  this  plus  that 
is  stronger  than  the  leader,  who  is  stronger  than  any  one  group 
member. 

With  this  we  can  discard  all  hypotheses  which  deny  the 
uniqueness  of  the  group,  and  which  attempt  fully  to  account  for 
the  group  by  assessing  its  members. 

Our  experiment  refutes  the  prejudice  of  metaphysical  social 
psychology  that  the  group,  through  an  evening  effect,  lowers  the 
level  of  the  individual.  We  observed  exactly  the  opposite :  the 
strength  of  the  group  strengthens  its  members. 

Group  experience  not  only  pleases,  it  also  strengthens. 


4-   Studies  of  Group  Behavior:  Leadership  Structures  in 
Small  Organized  Groups 

Neol  Gross,  Williom  E.  Martin, 
and  John  G.  Darley 

Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychol- 
ogy, 1953,  48,  429-432,  with  permission  of  the  authors  and 
the  American  Psychological  Association,  Inc.  Does  the 
group  produce  more  when  the  formal  leader  is  the  primary 
leader,  or  when  the  formal  leader  lacks  the  support  of 
the  membership  and  the  key  individuals?  This  study 
analyzes  the  differential  effects  of  the  two  kinds  of  leader- 
ship on  group  performance. 

This  paper  is  concerned  with  the  problem  of  leadership  in 
small  groups.  A  dimension  of  group  structure  termed  leadership 
structure  is  especially  considered  and  a  simple  typology  of  lead- 
ership structures  is  developed.  The  impact  of  two  kinds  of  lead- 
ership structures  on  certain  aspects  of  group  functioning  is  also 
considered. 

Sociologists  and  psychologists  have  recognized  the  possible 
disparity  between  the  formal  organization  and  the  actual  func- 
tioning of  organized  groups.  Chapin  (1)  has  differentiated  the 
manifest  from  the  latent  organization  of  social  structures ;  Mor- 
eno (6)  and  Jennings  (5)  distinguish  the  social  group  from  the 
psyche  group ;  Stogdill  (7)  emphasizes  the  differences  between 
formal  and  informal  group  organization.  Such  concepts  have 
been  used  to  describe  the  actual  modus  vivendi  in  contrast  to  the 
organization  model  or  the  formal  structure  of  groups.  While  this 
disparity  is  presumed  to  occur  because  of  the  superimposition  of 
clique  relationships,  informal  communication  channels,  person- 
ality variables,  changes  in  group  goals  and  other  factors  imping- 
ing on  the  formal  structure,  in  actuality,  little  research  on  this 
problem  has  been  undertaken. 

This  distinction  between  formal  organization  and  actual 
organization  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  study  of  leader- 
ship.  It   suggests   that   the   formal   or   nominal   group   leaders 
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may  or  may  not  be  the  real  or  actual  leaders.  The  purpose  of  the 
present  paper  is  to  investigate  the  disparity  of  congruity  between 
formal  and  informal  leadership  as  it  may  relate  to  selected  phases 
of  group  functioning. 

Method 

A  cooperative  residence  group  at  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota provided  an  excellent  opportunity  to  explore  certain 
aspects  of  the  formal-informal  leadership  patterns  in  small 
groups  (2).  Each  of  the  13  cottages  in  the  residence  unit 
had  a  similar  formal  leadership  structure,  since  University 
regulations  required  each  unit  to  elect  a  president.  The  presi- 
dents of  the  houses  had  in  general  the  same  responsibilities, 
duties,  and  obligations.  These  formal  leaders  represented  their 
respective  houses  in  matters  of  business.  They  served  on  a 
special  committee  concerned  with  residence  policies  and  this 
committee  acted  as  the  agent  of  the  group  in  negotiations  with 
the  University  authorities.  Further,  in  their  respective  resi- 
dence units  they  arranged  and  presided  at  cottage  meetings 
and  in  general  their  functions  were  similar  to  those  of  a  presi- 
dent of  a  sorority  house. 

Each  cottage  elected  a  president  at  the  beginning  of  each 
quarter.  There  were  no  other  elected  house  officers.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  president,  each  house,  with  the  exception  of  one 
used  by  graduate  students  only,  was  required  to  have  a  coun- 
selor appointed  by  the  Dean  of  Students.  Her  functions  were 
largely  advisory  and  she  was  supposed  to  foster  the  emotional 
and  social  development  of  the  cottage  members.  In  nearly 
all  instances  she  was  a  graduate  student  working  toward  an 
advanced  degree.  Each  residence  unit  also  had  representation 
on  village  committees.  In  short,  there  are  13  organized  groups 
with  highly  similar  formal  organizations  and  highly  similar 
formal  leadership  structures.  What  type  of  informal  leader- 
ship patterns  emerged  in  these  13  social  units?  What  impact 
do  these  leadership  patterns  have  on  group  functioning? 

Leadership  Structures 

Stogdill  has  defined  leadership  "as  the  process  of  influencing 
the  activities  of  an  organized  group  in  its  task  of  goal  setting 
and  goal  achievement"  (7) .  Such  a  conception  of  leadership  does 
not  require  that  the  functions  of  leadership  be  vested  in  one  per- 
son. Any  person  who  influences  the  group  is  playing  a  leader's 
role  and  in  this  sense  several  individuals  may  be  viewed  as 
leaders  at  different  times. 

In  this  study  we  accept  the  view  that  leadership  may  shift 
among  group  members  depending  upon  the  situations  confronted 
by  the  group.  But  in  small  organized  groups  operating  under 
democratic  voting  procedures  it  may  be  assumed  that  those  indi- 
viduals elected  to  office  are  more  frequently  selected  because  the 
majority  of  the  membership  feel  that  they  can  exert  the  most 
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influence  on  the  activities  of  the  group.  Formal  leaders,  then, 
are  office  holders  elected  to  play  the  most  influential  roles  most 
of  the  time.  The  informal  or  effective  leaders  are  the  individuals 
who  in  fact  do  play  the  most  influential  roles  most  of  the  time. 
The  following  analysis  deals  with  groups  in  which  there  is  an 
identity  or  a  disparity  between  the  elected  formal  leader  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  most  influential  group  member  (informal 
leader)  as  determined  by  sociometric  data,  on  the  other. 

The  analysis  will  also  be  restricted  to  the  leadership  situa- 
tion in  the  spring  quarter  of  1949,  the  time  at  which  the  resi- 
dents had  been  living  together  for  over  six  months.  Each 
house  held  elections  for  president  at  the  beginning  of  each 
quarter  and  these  individuals  will  be  considered  as  the  formal 
leaders.  To  determine  the  most  influential  group  member,  the 
residents  of  each  cottage  were  given  a  sociometric  question- 
naire late  in  the  spring  quarter.  Included  in  a  series  of  choice 
questions  dealing  with  such  matters  as  roommate  selection, 
best  friends,  most  and  least  popular  girls  was  the  question, 
"Name  the  girl  who  was  the  most  outstanding  leader  in  your 
house  during  the  past  school  year."  This  question  throws 
light  on  the  girl's  perception  of  the  informal  or  effective 
leaders. 

These  formal  and  informal  leadership  data  provide  a 
basis  for  dividing  the  13  groups  into  two  categories,  strong 
and  weak  for^nal  leadership.  The  first  classification  represents 
those  houses  in  which  the  formal  leader  was  also  perceived  to 
be  the  outstanding  leader  by  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  mem- 
bership and  was  so  recognized  by  other  key  individuals  in  the 
group.  Key  individuals  were  considered  to  be:  (a,)  the  coun- 
selor; (6)  previous  formal  leaders;  and  (c)  the  individual 
receiving  the  second  largest  proportion  of  outstanding  leader- 
ship votes. 

In  order  for  a  cottage  to  fall  in  the  "strong  formal  lead- 
ership" category,  the  formal  leader  had  to  be  recognized  as  the 
outstanding  leader  by  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  membership 
and  also  had  to  qualify  on  any  two  of  the  following  three 
criteria,  formal  leader  supported  by  (a)  the  counselor,  (6) 
any  previous  formal  leader,  (c)  the  individual  receiving  the 
second  greatest  number  of  votes  as  outstanding  leader.  Those 
cottages  that  could  not  so  qualify  were  placed  in  the  weak 
formal  leadership  category.  Table  1  shows  that  five  cottages 
(A,  E,  K,  L,  M)  fall  into  the  strong  formal  leadership  cate- 
gory and  eight  in  the  weak  formal  leadership  category.  What 
impact  does  this  have  on  group  functioning? 

Leadership  Structures  and  Group  Functioning 

This  aspect  of  the  research  was  predicted  on  the  assump- 
tion that  groups  of  the  type  investigated  in  which  the  formal 
leader  receives  substantial  support  from  followers  and  key  mem- 
bers {a)  will  be  more  productive,  (&)  will  participate  more 
actively,  and  (c)  will  take  a  greater  interest  in  a  group  task 
than  groups  with  weak  leadership  structures. 
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Table  1 
Support  of  Formal  Leader' 


House 
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+ 
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*  The  following  criteria  were  used:  formal  leader  (a)  received  at  least  50%  of  votes, 
(6)  was  supported  by  counselor,  (c)  was  supported  by  second  highest  vote  getter,  (d)  was 
supported  by  any  previous  formal  leader. 

**  The  graduate  student  house. 


To  test  these  hypotheses  it  was  necessary  for  the  13 
groups  to  participate,  as  groups,  in  the  same  meaningful  task. 
It  was  finally  decided  to  set  up  an  essay  contest  in  which  five 
substantial  monetary  prizes  were  offered.  Each  house  was 
asked  to  prepare  an  essay  on  the  improvement  of  living  con- 
ditions in  the  Village.  A  short  suggested  bibliography  and 
the  rules  of  the  contest  were  distributed  at  a  meeting  of  the 
cottage  presidents.  It  was  explained  that  competent  faculty 
members  in  no  manner  connected  with  the  Village  would  be 
the  judges  of  the  contest.  All  cottages  agreed  to  participate 
in  the  contest. 

The  research  team  secured  the  cooperation  of  the  cottage 
counselors  to  serve  as  participant  observers  and  report  on 
each  meeting  held  in  their  cottage.  At  the  end  of  each  meeting 
and  after  the  completion  of  the  contest  the  counselors  rated 
every  member  in  the  cottage  on  a  number  of  variables  such 
as  degree  of  cooperation,  assumption  of  responsibility,  and 
extent  of  participation.  After  completion  of  the  contest  the 
residents  of  each  unit  were  also  asked  to  rate  their  fellow 
members'  contributions  to  the  essay  contest.  The  following 
measurements  were  thus  derived  in  describing  group  behavior 
during  the  contest:  to  measure  productivity,  the  average 
rankings  of  essays  by  three  outside  judges  were  utilized; 
volume  of  participation  was  measured  by  a  ratio  composed  of 
total  attendance  at  all  meetings  pertaining  to  the  essay  con- 
test divided  by  total  possible  attendance;  measurements  of 
usefulness  of  suggestions,  extent  of  participation,  degree  of 
cooperation,  and  assumption  of  responsibility  were  obtained 
by  the  mean  participant  observer  ratings  for  each  meeting 
of  each  cottage  on  a  five-point  scale;  contribution  to  group 
task  represents  the  mean  of  the  group  members'  ratings  of 
each  other's  contribution  to  the  essay  contest.  The  cottages 
were  then  separately  ranked  on  these  seven  measures.  The 
mean  ranks  secured  by  the  strong  formal  and  weak  formal 
leadership  groups  are  presented  in  Table  2. 
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Table  2 

Mean  Rank  of  Strong  Formal  and  Weak  Formal 

Leadership  Groups 

(Rank  of  1  equals  highest  rating.) 

Leadership  Groups 
Strong  Formal  Weak  Formal 
Measure (N=5) (N=8) 

1.  Productivity     

2.  Volume   of   participation    

3.  Usefulness  of  suggestions 

4.  Extent  of  participation    

5.  Degree   of  cooperation    

6.  Assumption   of   responsibility 

7.  Contribution  to  group  task 

Table  2  reveals  that  in  the  13  groups  studied,  the  average 
productivity  of  the  five  strong  formal  leadership  groups  was 
greater  than  that  of  the  eight  weak  formal  leadership  groups  as 
measured  by  their  mean  ranks  on  the  essay  contest.  The  mean 
ranks  were  5.5  and  7.9,  respectively. 

On  every  criterion  of  effective  group  functioning  as  meas- 
ured by  the  participant  observers'  ratings,  the  mean  ranks  of 
the  strong  formal  leadership  groups  were  higher  than  weak 
formal  leadership  groups.  The  mean  ranks  of  the  former  were 
at  least  two  positions  higher  in  volume  of  participation,  useful- 
ness of  suggestions,  extent  of  participation,  degree  of  coopera- 
tion, and  assumption  of  responsibility.  On  group  members'  rat- 
ings of  contribution  to  the  essay  contest  the  strong  formal  lead- 
ership structure  houses  had  only  a  slightly  higher  ranking  than 
the  other  houses  (6.6  to  7.3). 

Are  these  differences  between  the  mean  ranks  statistically 
significant?  In  this  research  we  have  a  relatively  small  sample 
of  groups  and  no  knowledge  regarding  the  parameters  of  the 
parent  population  of  groups. 

Festinger  (3)  has  derived  a  test  of  significance  which  does 
not  involve  the  necessity  of  making  any  assumptions  regarding 
the  exact  distribution  form  of  the  parent  population  and  allows 
for  the  testing  of  the  null  hypothesis.  Rank  orders  instead  of 
original  scores  are  used.^   This  formula  was  applied  to  the  data 


iT-i      r  1     •  r  ,,  .       \ERn — n+m+1      ,  ,         ,      ,  ...  .    , 

n  lie  lormula  is  as  fouovvs:  a='-    ^ where:  d^  absolute  deviation  of  the  mean 

I     «  2  J 

of  the  ranks  of  the  total  group;  n^the  number  of  cases  in  the  smaller  sample;  n-\-m — the 
number  of  cases  in  both  samples;  ERn=ithe  sum  of  the  ranks  of  the  cases  in  the  smaller 
sample.  Tables  are  provided  showing  the  d  values  necessary  for  significance  at  the  1  per  cent 
and  the  5  per  cent  levels  of  confidence. 
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in  Table  2.  None  of  the  differences  between  the  mean  ranks  of 
the  strong  and  weak  leadership  groups  was  significant  at  the  5 
per  cent  level.  Although  the  differences  anticipated  by  the 
hypothesis  consistently  occur,  they  cannot  be  declared  statis- 
tically significant. 

The  consistency  of  these  differences,  however,  warrants  fur- 
ther consideration.  What  intervening  variable  can  be  postulated 
to  explain  the  possible  association  between  leadership  structures 
and  effective  group  functioning?  One  possibility  is  that  the 
intervening  variable  may  be  the  factor  of  cohesiveness.  The 
reasoning  would  be  as  follows :  strong  leadership  groups  tend  to 
be  more  cohesive  than  weak  leadership  groups;  if  cohesiveness 
is  positively  related  to  effective  group  functioning,  then  it  follows 
that  the  stronger  leadership  groups  will  function  more  effectively 
than  weak  leadership  groups. 

This  explanation  of  the  association  of  leadership  structures 
and  effective  group  functioning  can  be  partially  studied  since 
three  tentative  measures  of  cohesiveness  are  elsewhere  available 
from  the  research  data  of  the  total  study.  The  three  are:  (a) 
the  dislike  ratio,  (b)  the  isolate  ratio,  and  (c)  cohesiveness 
measured  in  terms  of  intimate  friends.  The  dislike  ratio  was 
defined  as  the  number  of  girls  receiving  dislike  votes  from  their 
housemates  divided  by  the  number  of  girls  in  the  group  who 
completed  the  sociometric  questionnaire.  Thus,  in  a  house  in 
which  10  girls  completed  the  questionnaire  and  4  girls  received 
dislike  votes,  the  dislike  ratio  would  be  4/10  or  .40.  The  isolate 
ratio  represented  the  proportion  of  isolates  in  each  house,  defined 
as  any  individual  who  appeared  in  the  lowest  quartile  of  at 
least  two  of  three  distributions  of  number  of  choices  received  on 
the  three  following  sociometric  questions:  (a)  roommate,  (b) 
intimate  friends,  and  (c)  girls  in  the  village  whom  you  like. 

The  intimate-friend  index  of  cohesiveness  was  derived  as 
follows :  the  ratio  of  ingroup  choices  to  outgroup  choices  in  each 
house  is  divided  by  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  individuals  in  the 
house  to  the  number  of  people  in  the  whole  village. 

Table  3  shows  the  mean  rank  of  the  strong  and  weak  formal 
leadership  groups  on  the  three  indices  of  cohesiveness.  The 
differences  in  the  mean  ranks  on  the  dislike  ratio  and  proportion 
of  isolate  measures  are  in  the  expected  direction  if  the  cohesive- 
ness explanation  is  posited;  the  dislike  ratio  difference  is  also 
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Table  3 

Mean  Rank  of  Strong  Formal  and  Weak  Formal  Leadership 
Groups  on  Three  Measures  of  Cohesiveness 

(Rank  of  1  equals  highest  rating.) 

Leadership  Groups 
Strong  Formal   Weak  Formal 
Measure  iN=5)  (N=S) 

1.  Dislike   ratio   3.9  8.9* 

2.  Proportion   of    isolates    5.6  7.9 

3.  Intimate   friends   ratio    7.2  6.9 

*  Significant  difference  at  5  per  cent  level. 

statistically  significant  at  the  5  per  cent  level.  Using  proportion 
of  intimate  friends  as  a  criterion  of  cohesiveness,  however,  the 
weak  leadership  structure  groups  are  slightly  more  cohesive  than 
the  other  group.  This  evidence  must  be  viewed  as  inconclusive, 
since  these  measures  are  not  closely  correlated  and  have  been 
challenged  as  proper  coordinates  of  the  concept  of  cohesiveness 
itself  (4). 

The  consistency  of  the  differences  found  on  every  measure 
of  effectiveness  in  group  functioning,  however,  suggests  that  the 
relationship  between  leadership  structures  and  group  function- 
ing be  further  investigated.  Viewing  leadership  as  a  part  of 
group  structure  and  group  process  should  provide  a  more  in- 
cisive approach  to  the  study  of  the  leadership  phenomena  in 
small  organized  groups. 


Summary 

This  paper  reported  the  findings  of  the  study  of  leadership 
in  13  small  organized  groups.  The  distinction  between  formal 
and  informal  organization  was  emphasized  and  the  relevance  of 
this  distinction  to  the  study  of  leadership  was  indicated.  A 
typology  of  formal  leadership  situations  was  developed  based 
on  the  support  of  the  formal  leader  by  the  membership  and  key 
individuals  in  the  group.  The  13  groups  were  separated  into  two 
categories,  strong  and  weak  formal  leadership  structures.  The 
impact  of  differential  leadership  structures  on  group  functioning 
was  then  considered.  Differences  between  the  typology  of  leader- 
ship structures  were  noted  on  the  seven  factors  studied.  These 
differences,  however,  were  not  statistically  significant  but  were 
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all  in  the  expected  direction.  The  cohesiveness  explanation  of  the 
differential  functioning  of  strong  and  weak  leadership  structure 
groups  must  be  viewed  as  inconclusive  in  view  of  the  contra- 
dictory evidence. 
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Om   Leadership,  Followership,  and  Friendship: 
An  Analysis  of  Peer  Nominations 

E.  P.  Hollander  and  Wilse  6.  Webb 

Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychol- 
ogy, 1955,  50,  163-167,  with  permission  of  the  authors  and 
the  American  Psychological  Association,  Inc.  Does  it 
follow  that  an  individual  not  2iominated  as  a  leader  by 
means  of  sociometric  technique  is  likely  to  be  considered 
a  good  follower?  The  data  presented  in  this  study  indi- 
cate the  negative  since  a  high  relationship  between  leader 
nominations  and  follower  nominations  is  found. 

From  its  early  conception  by  Moreno  (9),  through  the  basic 
work  of  Jennings  and  others  (2,  3,  6,  10),  sociometry  has  grown 
steadily  in  stature.  In  more  recent  years,  the  value  of  socio- 
metric techniques  to  problems  of  applied  research  has  become 
increasingly  apparent.  In  at  least  one  sense,  attestation  to  this 
fact  is  provided  by  the  volume  of  investigations  in  applied  psy- 
chology which  have  as  their  core  the  utilization  of  some  form  of 
sociometric  measure.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  so-called 
peer  nomination. 

Several  studies  completed  within  military  groups  during  the 
past  decade  have  yielded  provocative  findings  regarding  the 
validity  of  peer  nominations  on  leadership  in  predicting  per- 
formance criteria  considerably  divorced  in  time  from  the  original 
point  at  which  nominations  were  gathered  (4,  14,  15).  With 
a  view  toward  qualifying  as  well  as  quantifying  the  relevant 
variables  underlying  this  demonstrable  validity,  concern  has 
developed  regarding  the  precise  interpretations  which  may  be 
drawn  from  sociometric  leadership  data.  Two  problems  in  par- 
ticular appear  to  be  fundamental  to  the  maximization  of  meaning 
from  such  data.  One  of  these  is  the  "followership"  issue — that 
is,  the  interpretation  which  may  be  made  from  leadership  nomi- 
nation data  concerning  characteristics  of  followership.  Perhaps 
the  most  current  implicitly  held  position  considers  that  indi- 
viduals nominated  "low"  or  disregarded  on  leadership  nomina- 
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tions  constitute  a  potential  followership  group.  This  view  rests 
largely  on  the  assumption  that  leadership  and  followership  fall 
at  opposite  poles  of  a  status  continuum.  An  alternative  position, 
however,  which  makes  no  such  assumption,  might  hypothesize 
this  "nonleader"  group  to  be  neither  desirable  as  leaders  nor 
desirable  as  followers.  Thus,  it  is  probable  that  within  given 
institutional  structures,  leadership  and  followership  qualities 
are  interdependent.  Then  too,  it  is  likely  that  such  differences 
in  interpretation  of  leadership-followership  relations  which 
arise  may  stem  from  the  particular  definition  of  followership 
which  one  adopts;  a  further  explication  of  our  own  position  on 
this  point  is  detailed  below.  It  should  be  noted  here,  however, 
that  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  a  direct  concern  with  the 
specific  leadership-followership  relationship  as  it  is  revealed 
through  sociometric  nomination  techniques.  This  is  done  with  a 
recognition  of  the  existence  of  a  still  broader  problem  of  the 
interdependence  of  various  sociometric  status  continua.  Such  a 
broader  consideration  is  typified  by  the  recent  paper  of  Lemann 
and  Solomon  (7). 

A  second  issue  with  which  we  are  concerned  is  the  lingering 
doubt  that  peer  nominations  represent  much  more  than  a  "popu- 
larity contest."  Here,  in  effect,  the  critic  asks  the  pragmatic 
question:  Are  leadership  nominations  so  much  a  function  of 
"relevant"  factors  as  they  are  a  consequence  of  sheer  popularity, 
i.e.,  considerations  of  friendship?  Is  it  worth  recalling  that  the 
question  of  the  relationship  of  popularity  to  leadership  is  funda- 
mental to  much  sociometric  research  and  has  been  given  con- 
siderable attention.  Although  the  literature  in  this  area  cannot 
be  encompassed  within  this  paper,  it  is  \\^ell  recognized  that 
multiple  contributions  to  this  problem  have  resulted  from  the 
work  of  Jennings  (6),  Criswell  (2,  3) ,  Northway  (10),  and 
Lemann  and  Solomon  (7),  among  others.  Because  of  its  unique 
comparability  to  the  problem  and  population  of  this  current 
study,  a  particularly  pertinent  reference  here  is  the  work  of 
Wherry  and  Fryer  (14).  Reporting  on  their  research  at  the 
Signal  Corps  Officer  Candidate  School,  they  contend  that  peer 
ratings  on  leadership  yield  superior  predictions  of  performance 
and  hence  constitute  something  beyond,  or  divorced  from,  popu- 
larity as  such.  Their  case  is  substantiated  by  analyses  against 
criteria  external  to  the  ratings,  with  conclusions  drawn  infer- 
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entially  from  the  obtained  relationships.  This  is  sound  evidence, 
but  only  in  one  aspect.  The  fact  remains  that  the  qualities  of  pop- 
ularity or  friendliness  determining  ratings  in  one  area  may  well 
be  the  common  determinant  of  success  in  later  performance. 
Complementary  data  drawn  from  a  more  direct  approach  to  this 
question  would  appear  to  be  required. 

In  this  approach,  we  shall  treat  these  problems  of  follower- 
ship,  leadership,  and  friendship  together  for  several  reasons. 
First,  there  is  the  interest  in  any  differential  effect  that  friend- 
ship may  play  in  leadership  and  followership  choices.  Second, 
and  perhaps  more  critically,  there  is  the  realization  that  if  a 
relationship  were  to  be  found  between  leadership  and  follower- 
ship,  it  would  be  desirable  to  know  the  extent  to  which  this  was 
a  function  of  common  characteristics  rather  than  merely  a  choice 
of  friends  for  common  roles.  The  ultimate  aim  is  to  provide  a 
somewhat  more  complete  view  of  the  meaning  of  peer  nomina- 
tions. 

Problem 

Simply  put,  the  purpose  of  the  present  study  is  to  define 
more  clearly  the  interrelationships  among  sociometrically  de- 
rived measures  of  leadership,  followership,  and  friendship.  Two 
typical  questions  of  a  general  nature  to  be  studied  are  these : 

1.  In  what  way,  and  to  what  degree,  is  followership  related 
to  leadership? 

2.  In  what  way,  and  to  what  degree,  is  friendship  related 
to  leadership,  and  how  does  this  compare  with  the  relationship, 
if  any,  between  friendship  and  followership? 

Method 

The  sample  consisted  of  187  Naval  Aviation  Cadets  repre- 
senting eight  sections  graduating  from  a  15-week  preflight 
training  course  at  Pensacola  in  the  fall  of  1953.  The  charac- 
teristic "OCS-type"  regimen  to  which  the  cadets  are  exposed 
tends  to  bring  about  strong  in-group  affiliations  within  the 
sections.  By  the  end  of  the  preflight  course,  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect  that  each  of  the  cadets  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
observe  his  section  mates  under  a  variety  of  conditions.  With 
regard  to  background,  it  might  be  noted,  too,  that  all  of  the 
cadets  had  had  a  minimum  of  two  years  of  college  or  its 
equivalent  and  have  a  mean  age  slightly  in  excess  of  21. 

During  its  last  week  of  training,  each  section  was  asked  to 
complete  three  sociometric  nomination  forms;  the  first  two  of 
these  were  on  leadership  and  followership,  the  third  on  friend- 
ship. In  the  case  of  the  leadei'ship  and  followership  forms,  the 
cadet  was   instructed   on  the   sheet  to   assume   that   he   was  ' 
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assigned  to  "a  special  military  unit  with  an  undisclosed  mis- 
sion." Foi"  leadership,  he  was  asked  to  nominate  in  order  tliree 
cadets  from  his  section  whom  he  considered  best  qualified 
("high")  to  lead  this  special  unit  and  three  cadets  from  his 
section  whom  he  considered  least  qualified  ("low").  On  the 
followership  form,  a  similar  set  was  presented  with  the  in- 
struction that  the  cadet  assume  that  he  himself  had  been 
assigned  to  the  leadership  of  this  special  unit;  he  was  asked 
to  nominate  three  cadets  from  among  his  section  mates  whom 
he  would  want  as  part  of  his  unit  and  three  whom  he  would 
not  want.  Both  forms  stressed  that  cadets  were  to  be  selected 
in  terms  of  the  abilities  which  the  nominator  considered  to  be 
important  for  these  roles.  The  third  form  solicited  the  names 
of  three  cadets  whom  the  nominator  considered  to  be  his  best 
friends  within  his  section. 

Scores  on  the  leadership  and  followership  variables  were 
derived  by  weighting  positive  nominations  +3,  +2,  and+1,  and 
negative  nominations  —1,  —2,  and  —3.  An  algebraic  summa- 
tion of  these  weights  was  then  divided  by  the  potential  number 
of  nominators  in  the  section  for  any  one  man  (N  —  1),  thus 
yielding  an  index  of  a  cadet's  standing  from  -|-3  to  —3  on  both 
the  leadership  and  followership  continua.  While  this  technique 
is  not  totally  refined  in  that  it  may  obscure  the  group's  am- 
bivalent evaluation  of  a  given  individual,  it  has  been  found 
to  be  sensitive  to  the  identification  and  ordering  of  the  higher 
and  lower  ends  of  the  distribution.  Its  reliability,  moreover, 
is  quite  adequate,  as  will  be  seen  below.  Since  it  is  applied 
here  to  the  three  variables  for  the  derivation  of  scores  to  be 
intercorrelated  and  studied  in  relationship  to  one  another,  it 
presumably  serves  well  the  function  of  broadly  highlighting 
the  relative  magnitudes  of  the  r's  involved.  Friendship 
nominations  were  treated  by  a  simple  summation  of  a  cadet's 
nominations  divided  by  A^  —  1 ;  in  this  instance  no  signs  were 
involved  since  only  positive  nominations  were  obtained.  The 
split-half  reliabilities  secured  for  the  three  scores,  using  odd- 
even  nominators  (N  —  104),  were  as  follows:  leadership,  .94; 
followership,  .91;  friendship,  .41.  The  r's  reported  have  been 
corrected  by  the  Spearman-Brown  prophecy  formula.  Because 
of  its  idiosyncratic  nature,  the  reliability  for  friendship  is 
not  surprisingly  low. 

Analyses  and  Results 

The    findings    of   correlational    analysis    are    presented    in 
Table  1.  The  intercorrelations  of  the  three  sociometric  variables 

Table  1 

Intercorrelations  Among  Leadership,  Followership, 
and  Friendship  Scores 

(X  =  187) 

Correlated  Variables  r*  p 

Leadership    vs.   followership    .92  <.001 

Leadership   vs.   friendship    .47  <.001 

Followership    vs.    friendship    .55  <.001 

*  A    fiRnificsnce    of    difiference    beyond    the    .01    level    between    all    combinations    of    these 
coefficients  was  obtained. 
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will  be  seen  to  reach  a  significant  confidence  level,  with  the  co- 
efficient between  leadership  and  followership  (r  =  .92)  attain- 
ing the  highest  magnitude  of  the  three.  The  correlation  of  .47 
between  leadership  and  friendship  is  in  accord  with  relation- 
ships of  a  similar  magnitude  obtained  between  leadership  and 
popularity  in  previous  studies  reviewed  by  Stogdill  (13,  p.  59). 
To  determine  the  significance  of  the  difference  between  the  three 
combinations  of  paired  correlations,  the  t  test  was  applied.  Com- 
putation of  the  standard  error  of  the  difference  was  accomplished 
through  a  technique  suggested  by  Peatman  (11,  p.  420)  which 
allows  for  dependent  samples  with  one  array  in  common.  As 
indicated,  all  of  these  differences  are  significant  beyond  the  .01 
level,  with  the  obtained  magnitudes  indicating  that  friendship 
contributes  relatively  less  weight  to  leadership  than  it  does  to 
followership.  A  partial  r  calculated  between  leadership  and  fol- 
lowership, with  friendship  held  constant,  yields  a  coefficient  of 
.90.  Therefore,  the  effect  of  friendship  on  the  basic  leadership- 
followership  relationship  appears  to  be  negligible. 

Since  the  nomination  scores  were  group-derived,  with 
weightings  introduced  which  might  serve  to  obscure  personal 
interactions,  two  additional  analyses  were  completed  with  direct 
utilization  of  individual  choice-response  patterns.  These  are 
summarized  simply  in  Tables  2  and  3.  Both  of  these  tables  repre- 
sent the  ultimate  distillation  of  full-scale  interaction  matrices. 
In  Table  2  consideration  is  given  the  disposition  of  a  nominator's 
three  high  and  three  low  leadership  choices,  so  far  as  his  nomi- 
nations for  followership  are  concerned.  The  analysis  questions 
whether  a  nominator  tends  to  choose  his  high  leadership  nomi- 

Table  2 

Mean  Frequency  of  Distribution  of  High  and  Low  Leadership 
Nominations  on  Followership 

(A^  =  187) 


Followership 

Leadership 

High 

Not 
Mentioned 

Low 

Sum  of 
Means 

Nominated   high 
Nominated   low 

M  =  1.67 

(T    =    .75 
M  =  0 
a    =0 

M  =  1.31 

a    =     .74 
M  =  1.06 
a    =    .79 

M=    .02 
ff    =    .16 
M  =  1.94 
<r    =    .79 

3.00 
3.00 
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nees  as  high  on  followership,  and  whether  the  reverse  holds  true 
as  well.  Reading  across  the  top  row,  the  mean  in  each  cell  repre- 
sents the  mean  number  of  all  the  nominators'  three  high  leader- 
ship choices  who  were  chosen  high  or  low  or  not  mentioned  on 
followership.  The  sum  of  these  means  across  will  equal  3.00. 
Consider,  as  an  illustration,  the  first  cell;  the  mean  of  1.67  indi- 


Table  3 

Mean  Assignment  of  Leadership  and  Followership  Nominations 

for  the  Three  Friends  Nominated 

(N  =  186) 


High 


Not 
Mentioned 


Low 


Sum  of 
Means 


Leadership   nominations 

of   three   friends 
Followership  nominations 

of  three  friends 


M=  .83 
(T  =  .81 
M  =  1.33 
a    =     .73 


M  =  2.11 
a-  =  .71 
M=:1.63 

ff    =    .73 


M=  .06 

o-    =  .24 

M=  .04 

a     -  .18 


3.00 
3.00 


cates  that  this  number,  out  of  three  high  leadership  nominees, 
were  nominated — on  the  average — as  high  on  followership.  An 
alternative  way  of  viewing  these  data  is  in  percentage  form.  In 
the  first  cell,  then,  56  per  cent  (1.67/3.00)  of  nominations  are 
represented.  The  bottom  row  presents  the  identical  analysis  for 
those  nominated  low  on  leadership.  Here,  as  might  be  anticipated, 
the  trend  of  mean  size  is  reversed,  reflecting  the  high  correlation 
between  leadership  and  followership. 

An  analysis  similar  to  the  previous  one  is  presented  in  Table 
3.  The  focus  of  attention  here  is  on  the  disposition  of  friends 
within  leadership  and  followership  nomination  categories.  Spe- 
cifically, consideration  has  been  given  to  the  mean  number  of 
the  nominators'  friends  who  are  nominated,  on  the  average,  as 
high  or  low  or  not  at  all  on  leadership,  in  the  top  row,  and  on 
followership,  in  the  bottom  row.  From  the  first  two  top  cells  it 
will  be  noted  that,  of  the  three  friends,  an  average  of  .83  of  them 
are  nominated  high  on  leadership  whereas  2.11  of  them  are  dis- 
regarded in  these  nominations.  This  stands  in  contrast  to  the 
adjacent  bottom  cells  where  means  of  1.33  and  1.63  friends  are 
nominated  high  on  followership  or  disregarded.  These  means,  of 
course,  may  be  simply  transformed  to  percentages  as  indicated 
for  Table  2.  This  over-all  pattern  is  noteworthy  in  demonstrating 
that  an  average  of  more  than  two  out  of  three  friends  are  dis- 
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regarded  on  leadership  nominations ;  so  far  as  followership  nomi- 
nations are  concerned,  no  such  marked  tendency  evidences  itself. 
Significant  t  values  {p  <.001)  were  obtained  for  the  first  and 
second  columns. 

Discussion 

With  respect  to  the  fundamental  questions  underlying  this 
investigation  the  results  indicate  first  that  leadership  and  follow- 
ership nominations  are  intimately  related  in  a  positive  direction. 
The  implication  of  this  finding  is  that  the  more  desired  followers 
tend  to  be  at  the  upper  extremes  of  the  leadership  distribution ; 
a  corollary  of  this  would  be  that  those  who  are  low  or  disregarded 
on  leadership  nominations  are  not  viewed  as  desirable  followers. 

The  second  major  finding  is  that  leadership  and  followership 
nominations  are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  independent  of  the 
friendship  choice  of  the  nominators.  This  finding  tends  to  sub- 
stantiate the  fact  that  peer  nominations  are  not  mere  "popu- 
larity contests,"  but  represent,  at  least  for  the  variables  of  this 
study,  evaluations  of  the  individual's  potential  for  performance 
largely  independent  of  the  dimension  of  friendship. 

In  discussion  of  the  relatively  high  correspondence  between 
leadership  and  followership,  the  crux  of  the  matter  lies,  of  course, 
in  our  definition  of  followership.  The  term  may  be  broadly 
approached  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  leader  or  that  of  the  led, 
i.e.,  the  followers.  In  other  words,  the  followers  may  be  evaluated 
on  their  capacity  as  followers  or  their  willingness  to  be  fol- 
lowers. One  may  adopt  either  or  both  views.  We  have  chosen  to 
view  followership  as  it  is  judged  from  the  leadership  standpoint. 
We  have  made  this  choice  for  two  reasons:  first,  the  reality  of 
institutional  demands,  and,  second,  the  nature  of  the  sociometric 
process  and  its  established  validity.  A  composite  of  followership 
nominations  from  potential  leaders — followership  as  viewed  by 
all  group  members  acting  as  a  leader — presents  a  reasonably 
satisfactory  picture  of  this  kind  of  followership.  As  it  emerges 
here,  then,  our  definition  of  followership  is  the  extent  to  which 
an  individual  is  desired  by  potential  leaders  of  a  group  function- 
ing within  a  circumscribed  institutional  context. 

In  keeping  with  this  line  of  thinking,  an  additional  analysis 
was  conducted  to  determine  whether  individuals  chosen  high  on 
leadership  differed  essentially  in  their  choice  of  followers  from 
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individuals  chosen  low  on  leadership.  By  correlating  the  follow- 
ership  scores  derived  from  nominations  made  by  individuals  in 
the  top  half  of  the  leadership  continuum  with  followership  scores 
derived  from  nominations  made  by  individuals  in  the  lower  half, 
it  was  found  that  the  leadership  status  factor  made  little  differ- 
ence in  the  selection  of  followers;  the  correlation  between  the 
followership  scores  obtained  independently  from  these  two  nomi- 
nator groups  was  .82.  Noting  that  the  split-half  reliability  is  a 
correlation  between  two  sets  of  followership  scores  obtained  inde- 
pendently of  the  leadership  status  of  those  making  nominations, 
we  find  this  r  of  .82  accords  well  with  followership's  uncorrected 
reliability  of  .83. 

The  finding  that  good  leaders  are  also  judged  as  good  fol- 
lowers makes  sense  when  viewed  within  an  institutional  frame- 
work like  the  military  establishment.  The  principle  represented 
applies  as  well  to  other  institutions,  however.  With  the  increas- 
ing complexity  of  our  society,  the  role  of  the  institutional  leader 
demands  something  more  than  leaping  on  a  white  charger  to 
gallop  off  in  a  solely  self-determined  direction.  Typically,  he  must 
effectively  lead  his  group  in  directions  which  have  been  assigned 
to  that  group.  Given  this  circumstance,  the  leader  must  himself 
be  a  good  follower  or  his  group  may  find  itself  destroyed  or  per- 
forming inefficiently  in  a  total  organizational  mission.  This  point 
has  been  well  elucidated  in  a  number  of  recent  studies,  among 
them  an  industrial  study  of  the  first-line  supervisor  by  Pelz  (12) . 

Granted  that  this  paper  is  exploratory,  it  nonetheless  raises 
certain  practical  points.  It  seems  reasonable  from  the  findings 
that  one  cannot  make  the  simple  assumption  that  those  individ- 
uals not  chosen  as  leaders  may  be  integrated  within  the  group 
as  effective  followers.  Then,  too,  re-enforcement  has  been  offered 
the  view  that  friendship  is  not  necessarily  crucial  to  other  forms 
of  group  status.  As  with  all  such  studies,  however,  generaliza- 
tions from  particular  samples  should  be  handled  with  caution. 
On  the  other  hand,  generalizations  to  the  military  institution — 
from  which  this  sample  was  drawn — may  be  reasonably  made. 
Finally,  while  no  pretense  has  been  made  here  that  any  broad 
implications  for  sociometry  have  been  contributed,  it  is  hoped 
that,  within  an  applied  sphere,  certain  fundamental  notions  re- 
garding the  interrelationship  of  leadership,  followership,  and 
friendship  may  have  been  developed. 
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Summary  and  Conclusions 

The  relationship  between  leadership,  followership,  and 
friendship  peer  nominations  was  studied  within  eight  sections  of 
Naval  Aviation  Cadets,  AT  =  187.  Two  related  problems  of  some 
significance  to  the  interpretation  of  peer-nomination  data  were 
specified:  (a)  a  consideration  of  followership  status  as  an  ele- 
ment of  leadership  status;  and  (&)  an  examination  of  friendship 
as  a  variable  underlying  leadership  and/or  followership  nomi- 
nations. The  results  indicated  that  leadership  and  followership 
nominations  were  related  to  a  high  degree,  r  =  .92.  Friendship 
nominations  were  not  found  to  bear  appreciably  on  this  relation- 
ship, Tlf.fv  =  -90.  Leadership  and  friendship  were  found  to  be 
correlated  at  a  significantly  lower  level  than  followership  and 
friendship.  An  average  of  more  than  two  out  of  three  friendship 
nominees  were  not  mentioned  at  all  in  the  leadership  nomina- 
tions. Finally,  the  leadership  status  of  nominators,  as  deter- 
mined from  peer  nominations,  was  found  to  be  unrelated  to  the 
followership  choices  which  they  made. 

From  the  results  it  may  be  concluded  that  peer  nominations 
on  leadership  are  by  no  means  a  total  function  of  friendship 
ties ;  quite  the  contrary,  friendship  appears  to  play  only  a  minor 
role  in  the  emergence  of  leadership  nominations.  Furthermore, 
followership  status  is  not  necessarily  implied  by  nonleader  status 
on  peer  nominations.  It  appears  evident  that  the  popular  dicho- 
tomy between  leadership  and  followership  is  in  need  of  reap- 
praisal. Rather  understandably,  the  nature  of  our  complex,  hier- 
archical institutions  demands  that  the  effective  leader  be  equally 
effective  as  a  follower.  It  may  be  considerably  more  realistic, 
therefore,  to  consider  characteristics  of  followership  as  one  func- 
tional component  of  good  leadership. 
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TRAINING 


1 .   Leadership  and  Change 


C.  G.  Browne 

Reprinted  from  Personnel  Administration,  March-April,  1957, 
20,  No.  2,  43-47,  with  permission  of  the  author  and  the 
Society  for  Personnel  Administration.  It  is  suggested  that 
leadership  training  should  include  training  in  developing 
a  new  kind  of  psychological  set.  Since  change  is  an  aspect 
of  all  leadership  situations,  leaders  should  anticipate 
change  and  be  prepared  for  it  psychologically  by  develop- 
ing the  suggested  set. 

Leadership  is  an  important  aspect  of  any  human  group  ac- 
tivity, and  recent  evidence  points  to  the  necessity  of  leaders 
performing  in  a  dynamic  manner  rather  than  with  a  fixed,  static 
approach.  The  basic  nature  of  any  activity  or  process  is  the 
change  which  occurs  in  it.  Although  human  nature  appears  to 
resist  change  and  human  beings  generally  prefer  to  behave  in 
established  patterns,  it  is  particularly  important  for  a  leader  to 
recognize,  accept,  and  adjust  to  changes  as  they  are  constantly 
occurring  in  order  to  perform  to  the  maximum  as  a  leader  in 
influencing  the  behavior  of  group  members. 

For  the  past  15  years  the  study  of  leadership  has  increased 
in  importance.  The  behavioral  sciences  are  devoting  greater  time, 
effort,  and  money  to  the  problems  revolving  around  leadership 
as  a  significant  phenomenon  wherever  people  are  found  in  or- 
ganized relationships  with  each  other.  Earlier  work  looked  upon 
leadership  as  a  kind  of  static  thing  and  studied  it  in  terms  of 
the  characteristics  of  leaders ;  recent  work  emphasizes  the  dy- 
namic nature  of  leadership.  The  leader  (1)  is  looked  upon  as 
one  aspect  of  a  four-way  structure  along  with  (2)  the  group  of 
followers,  (3)  the  situation  in  which  the  group  and  leader  are 
working,  and  (4)  the  goal  which  is  being  attempted. 

Change  is  characteristic  of  all  parts  of  this  dynamic  struc- 
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ture.  The  maintenance  of  leadership  status  by  an  individual  is 
greatly  influenced  by  the  extent  to  which  the  individual  leader 
changes  his  own  behavior  as  other  aspects  of  the  structure 
change,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  leader  can  bring  about 
changes  in  the  other  parts. 

Psychological  Set 

Anyone  who  has  taken  an  introductory  course  in  psychology 
probably  has  been  exposed  to  the  concept  of  psychological  "set." 
A  desirable  and  influential  part  of  human  activity,  set  may  be 
defined  as  "a  readiness  to  react  in  a  certain  way  when  confronted 
with  a  problem  or  stimulus  situation"  or  "a  readiness  to  go  into 
action  in  anticipation  of  a  given  stimulus  or  situation"  or  "a 
readiness  to  think  or  respond  in  a  predetermined  way."  One's 
set  at  any  given  time  sometimes  may  be  observed  because  of 
posture  and  external  position,  but  internal  conditions  are  most 
influential  on  and  indicative  of  set — neural  and  muscular  ad- 
justments, attitudes,  expectations,  and  convictions.  Set  may  be 
desirable  psychologically  when  it  aids  in  establishing  desirable 
habit  patterns  and  it  is  one  of  the  determining  variables  in 
problem  solving,  thinking,  and  perception.  People  are  likely  to 
do  and  to  perceive  that  which  they  are  "set"  to  do  and  perceive. 

A  runner  in  a  track  race  has  a  set  to  run,  anticipating  the 
stimulus  of  the  starting  pistol  shot.  A  student  should  develop 
a  set  to  study  since  it  will  aid  in  the  learning  process.  Before  a 
meal,  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  set  to  eat  and  a  set  to  enjoy  food 
because  these  sets  will  aid  digestion.  An  employed  person  may 
benefit  from  a  set  to  work  since  it  may  increase  eflSciency,  pro- 
ductivity, and  satisfaction  from  the  working  situation.  A  super- 
visor or  a  leader  can,  to  some  extent,  assess  his  success  with 
groups  of  people  by  the  set  which  he  has  toward  the  group  and 
the  job  to  be  accomplished,  which  in  turn  may  be  reflected  in 
the  sets  of  the  working  group. 

Sets,  then,  are  sometimes  desirable  and  it  is  sound  psychol- 
ogy to  recommend  that  people  develop  sets  of  various  kinds  to 
fit  into  the  various  activities  in  which  a  person  engages  from 
time  to  time  during  a  single  day  or  from  day  to  day.  Hotuever, 
may  it  not  be  the  case  that  sets  are  one  of  the  hindrances  of 
change?  What  happens,  for  example,  when  the  set  becomes  so 
fixed,  when  the  readiness  for  a  particular  activity  becomes  so 
firm  that  it  does  not  permit  the  possibility  of  change?  To  what 
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extent  can  an  individual  drop  one  set  and  introduce  another 
should  any  element  of  change  enter  into  the  whole  stimulus  sit- 
uation? What  happens  when  sets  don't  come  off  as  planned? 
When  the  pistol  doesn't  crack  or  when  a  new  start  is  necessary, 
can  the  runner  reset  himself?  Can  a  student  return  to  a  study 
set  or  a  person  renew  an  eating  set  if  conditions  are  such  that 
the  anticipated  activity  is  delayed?  What  is  the  reaction  of  a 
supervisor  with  a  set  to  accomplish  a  certain  job  when  he  finds 
that  tardiness,  absences,  machine  break-down,  or  supply  short- 
ages disturb  the  routine  schedule?  Probably  some  of  the  dif- 
ficulties in  which  people  find  themselves  in  attempting  to  make 
adjustments  are  the  result  of  an  inability  to  accept  conditions 
which  are  different  from  those  conditions  for  which  the  individ- 
ual has  developed  a  set. 

A  Leadership  Set 

The  answer  appears  to  be  that  a  different  type  of  set  is 
needed — one  which  will  take  care  of  change.  The  explanation  for 
this  additional  set  is  difficult  and  the  wording  of  it  is  confusing, 
but  the  needed,  additional  set  may  be  described  as  "a  set  to  be  set 
for  that  ivhich  we  are  not  set  for."  Or,  in  other  terms,  we  need 
to  develop  "a  readiness  to  he  ready  for  that  luhich  we  are  not 
ready  for."  This  new  set  or  readiness  is  not  specific  to  a  par- 
ticular situation  or  stimulus  or  anticipated  happening,  which  is 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  other  sets.  Instead,  the  new  set  is 
a  general  set  which  pervades  any  activity,  regardless  of  its 
nature,  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  the  conditions  under  which  it 
occurs,  or  the  people  involved.  "A  set  to  be  set  for  that  which 
we  are  not  set  for"  cuts  across  all  behavior  and  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  reserve  or  emergency  set  which  is  always  available 
and  which  comes  into  action  when  established  sets  toward  par- 
ticular anticipated  activities  are  disturbed.  It  will,  therefore, 
aid  a  person  in  breaking  away  from  a  static  or  fixed  approach 
to  any  problem  and  to  substitute  a  dynamic  or  adjustable  ap- 
proach. 

It  seems  to  be  almost  the  nature  of  human  beings  to  develop 
plans  and  anticipations  along  with  established  or  habitual  be- 
havior to  use  in  various  situations.  A  change  becomes  terrifying 
when  it  is  not  expected  and  when  it  has  not  been  taken  into  ac- 
count in  planning.  Therefore,  people  don't  want  things  to  be  dif- 
ferent because  no  established  plan  of  action  will  fit  into  the  con- 
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ditions  which  arise  when  differences  are  introduced  into  a  sit- 
uation. The  development  of  "a  set  to  be  set  for  that  which  we 
are  not  set  for"  would  take  the  terror  and  the  dread  out  of 
change.  This  does  not  mean  that  plans  could  not  be  made,  that 
habits  could  not  be  developed,  that  certain  activities  and  results 
could  not  be  anticipated,  but  it  does  mean  that  any  changes  in- 
troduced in  the  plans,  habits,  or  activities  would  be  taken  care 
of  by  the  emergency  set  to  be  set  for  that  which  we  are  not  set 
for.  In  short,  the  surprise  is  removed  from  daily  activities,  the 
disturbing  shock  is  no  longer  present  because  a  "shock"  or  "sur- 
prise absorber"  has  been  built  in.  The  attitude  will  have  been 
developed  that  "anything  can  happen"  and  the  individual  is  pre- 
pared psychologically  for  anything  that  does  happen. 

Leaders,  as  well  as  anyone  else,  indulge  in  a  wide  variety  of 
reactions  to  the  unexpected,  the  different,  the  change  from  what 
there  is  a  set  for.  These  reactions  may  vary  all  of  the  way  from 
sulking  and  withdrawing  to  becoming  brutal  and  belligerent  or 
developing  headaches,  backaches,  or  ulcers.  Some,  of  course,  may 
react  with  excessive  sprees  of  various  types.  It  is  these  reactions 
which  are  important  to  the  individual  and  his  relationships  with 
and  his  influencing  of  others.  The  control  of  these  reactions 
and  the  channeling  of  reactions  into  more  acceptable  and  ad- 
justive  behavior  should  result  from  the  development  of  the 
emergency  set.  The  runner  does  not  need  to  perform  less  satis- 
factorily when  the  pistol  doesn't  go  off.  The  man  who  finds  that 
dinner  is  not  ready  when  he  is  set  for  it  does  not  need  to  beat 
his  wife  and  children.  The  employee  who  expects  a  raise  or  a 
promotion  and  doesn't  get  it  does  not  need  to  quit  or  turn  in  a 
poor  job  from  then  on.  The  supervisor  who  finds  that  a  job  is 
being  delayed  does  not  need  to  bawl  out  everyone  within  hearing- 
distance  or  behave  generally  like  a  charging  bull.  These  are  the 
reactions  of  those  who  have  not  prepared  themselves  for  change, 
the  reactions  of  those  who  have  not  developed  the  set  to  be  set 
for  that  which  they  are  not  set  for. 

Leadership  and  Structure 

In  addition  to  sets  toward  specific  activities,  there  are  sets 
which  are  developed  toward  larger  activities  or  broad,  general 
situations.  These  larger  activities  become  structured  by  individ- 
uals so  that  boundaries  are  established  which  serve  as  high, 
insurmountable  fences  beyond  which  the  individual  cannot  see 
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and  which  he  cannot  get  beyond  in  his  thinking.  Structured 
activities  of  this  type  are  regarded  as  units  by  themselves,  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  any  thinking  which  is  done  about 
these  activities  must  be  within  the  artificial  boundaries  already 
established.  In  this  way  sets  toward  large  units  become  part  of 
an  individual's  whole  system  of  sets  and  account  for  the  well 
recognized  idea  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  or  accept  change  when 
one  is  in  the  midst  of  any  situation.  It  is  common  to  develop  a 
strong  desire  to  keep  the  structure  as  it  has  been  built  and  as  it 
has  been  used,  and  therefore  to  keep  on  doing  what  has  been 
done. 

Leadership  is  characterized  in  part  by  the  ability  to  break 
away  from  established  structures,  to  get  over  the  walls  and  the 
boundaries,  to  re-evaluate  sets  with  the  view  of  recognizing 
characteristics  in  any  situation  which  have  not  been  included 
previously.  Many  times  the  leader  may  accomplish  this  most 
effectively  by  realizing  the  strong  urge  to  remain  within  estab- 
lished structures  and  asking  for  aid  from  someone  outside  of 
the  activity  who  does  not  come  in  with  the  structured  set  which 
those  within  the  activity  have  developed.  Probably  one  of  the 
greatest  values  of  the  consultant  (considered  as  a  pro  tem  leader) 
lies  in  this  area — he  is  not  restricted  by  the  same  limiting  bar- 
riers in  approaching  a  problem.  In  many  practical  situations, 
therefore,  the  old  often  expressed  idea  that  "he,  an  outsider, 
doesn't  know  enough  about  conditions  here"  might  better  be  re- 
versed to  say  that  "we  know  too  much  about  conditions  here  to 
recognize  that  we  need  to  break  out  of  them  to  find  solutions  to 
problems." 

Perhaps  a  simple  illustration  will  serve  to  clarify  at  this 
point.  Recently  an  organization  study — including  job  analyses, 
job  relationships,  and  working  procedures — was  made  in  a  com- 
pany of  about  300  employees.  It  was  recognized  that  one  of 
the  difficulties  in  establishing  effective  office  routines  revolved 
around  the  amount  of  time  required  in  payroll  procedures.  Em- 
ployees were  paid  in  cash,  which  involved  the  preparation  of  the 
payroll  with  appropriate  deductions,  the  travel  of  two  employees 
to  the  bank  to  obtain  and  count  cash  into  individual  envelopes, 
the  use  of  an  armed  guard  delivery  service,  and  the  subsequent 
distribution  of  pay  envelopes.  When  it  was  first  suggested  that 
wage  payments  be  made  by  check,  complete  silence  fell  on  the 
executive  group  of  three  present  at  the  meeting. 
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Their  problem  at  the  moment  was  that  the  method  of  cash 
payment  was  a  fundamental  part  of  the  structure  of  that  par- 
ticular procedure :  it  was  within  the  structured  walls,  and  there- 
fore any  changes  or  improvements,  it  had  been  thought,  must  be 
made  also  within  those  structured  walls.  On  checking,  however, 
it  was  found  that  the  bank  would  carry  much  of  the  burden 
formerly  involved  in  cash  payments,  that  employees  would  pre- 
fer payment  by  check,  and  that  this  company  was  the  only  one 
engaged  in  similar  activities  in  the  city  that  was  still  making 
cash  payments.  A  change  to  check  payment  was  made  quickly. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  leadership  and  management 
in  this  company  is  modern  and  progressive — machinery  is  up- 
to-date,  sales  and  advertising  procedures  are  being  constantly 
revised,  supervisory  training  programs  in  human  relations  and 
other  personnel  procedures  are  established  on  the  basis  of  the 
best  presently  available  knowledge.  Nevertheless,  the  sets  to- 
ward certain  structures  were  present,  but  management  was  able 
to  adjust  itself  to  a  set  that  it  was  not  set  for  once  the  suggestion 
outside  of  management's  set  had  been  made  and  checked  for 
desirability  and  workability. 

Summary 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  general  resistance  to  change  lies 
in  the  psychological  sets  which  are  developed  and  which  deter- 
mine many  human  reactions  to  particular  situations.  While  these 
sets  aid  in  speeding  up  actions  and  establishing  habit  patterns, 
they  may  serve  as  hindrances  to  change  since  change  is  not  an- 
ticipated as  part  of  the  established  set. 

It  has  been  suggested,  therefore,  that  an  additional  set  is 
needed  which  may  be  defined  as  a  "set  to  be  set  for  that  which 
we  are  not  set  for."  This  emergency  set  should  be  an  aspect  of 
all  behavior  and  should  cut  across  all  other  established  sets  to- 
ward specific  activities  or  toward  more  generalized,  rigidly  de- 
fined structures. 

The  development  and  use  of  this  additional  set  should  re- 
duce or  eliminate  the  surprise  and  shock  which  come  into  many 
situations  when  a  change  of  any  kind  is  introduced.  The  elimina- 
tion of  the  surprise  element  and  the  subsequent  acceptance  of 
changes  as  they  occur  well  may  be  one  of  the  answers  to  the 
development  of  more  satisfactory  human  adjustments  and  the 
establishment  of  more  effective  leadership  behaviors. 


Z.   The  Administrator's  Skill:  Communication 
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Reprinted  from  the  Harvard  Business  Review,  1953,  Novem- 
ber-December, 31,  55-62,  v^^ith  permission  of  the  author  and 
{  the  Harvard  Business  Review.  Breakdowns  in  human 
relations  are  more  difficult  to  handle  and  correct  than 
breakdowns  in  machines.  A  case  study  is  presented  and 
analyzed  in  this  article.  The  emphasis  is  on  the  impor- 
tance of  interpersonal  communications  in  human  affairs 
and  the  need  for  training  in  the  areas  concerned. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  deeply  interested  in  the  process 
of  interpersonal  communication  within  the  administrative  set- 
ting. What  is  taking  place  when  two  people  engaged  in  a  common 
task  interact?  What  do  the  actors  involved  perceive  is  taking 
place?  What  is  a  useful  way  for  the  executive  to  think  about 
these  interpersonal  proceedings  in  which  he  is  engaged,  and 
what  skills  can  he  practice  which  will  make  him  more  effective 
as  an  administrator  of  people  ? 

In  this  article  I  want  to  discuss  these  questions  in  terms  of 
a  specific,  down-to-earth  case  in  an  industrial  plant — a  case  of 
misunderstanding  between  two  people,  a  worker  and  a  foreman. 
(It  is  not  important  that  they  happen  to  be  foreman  and  worker; 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  they  might  as  well  be  superintendent 
and  foreman  or,  for  that  matter,  controller  and  accountant.)  A 
brief  review  of  the  case  should  be  useful  in  providing  us  with  a 
point  of  departure  as  well  as  a  point  of  return  for  our  questions. 
And  it  should  make  it  possible  for  us  to  discuss  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  some  of  the  recent  findings  of  general  semantics 
and  human  relations. 

A  Cose  of  Misunderstanding 

In  a  department  of  a  large  industrial  organization  there 
were  seven  workers  (four  men  and  three  women)  engaged  in 
testing  and  inspecting  panels  of  electronic  equipment.  In  this 
department  one  of  the  workers,  Bing,  was  having  trouble  with 
his  immediate  supervisor.  Hart,  who  had  formerly  been  a  worker 
in  the  department, 
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Had  we  been  observers  in  this  department  we  would  have 
seen  Bing  carrying  two  or  three  panels  at  a  time  from  the  racks 
where  they  were  stored  to  the  bench  where  he  inspected  them  to- 
gether. For  this  activity  we  would  have  seen  him  charging  double 
or  triple  setup  time.  We  would  have  heard  him  occasionally  sing- 
ing at  work.  Also  we  would  have  seen  him  usually  leaving  his 
work  position  a  few  minutes  early  to  go  to  lunch,  and  noticed 
that  other  employees  sometimes  accompanied  him.  And  had  we 
been  present  at  one  specific  occasion,  we  would  have  heard  Hart 
telling  Bing  that  he  disapproved  of  these  activities  and  that  he 
wanted  Bing  to  stop  doing  them. 

However,  not  being  present  to  hear  the  actual  verbal  ex- 
change that  took  place  in  this  interaction,  let  us  note  what  Bing 
and  Hart  each  said  to  a  personnel  representative. 

What  Bing  Said 

In  talking  about  his  practice  of  charging  double  or  triple 
setup  time  for  panels  which  he  inspected  all  at  one  time,  Bing 
said: 

"This  is  a  perfectly  legal  thing  to  do.  We've  always  been 
doing  it.  Mr.  Hart,  the  supervisor,  has  other  ideas  about  it, 
though;  he  claims  it's  cheating  the  company.  He  came  over  to 
the  bench  a  day  or  two  ago  and  let  me  know  just  how  he  felt 
about  the  matter.  Boy,  did  we  go  at  it!  It  wasn't  so  much  the 
fact  that  he  called  me  down  on  it,  but  more  the  way  in  which  he 
did  it.  He's  a  sarcastic  bastard.  I've  never  seen  anyone  like  him. 
He's  not  content  just  to  say  in  a  manlike  way  what's  on  his 
mind,  but  he  prefers  to  do  it  in  a  way  that  makes  you  want  to 
crawl  inside  a  crack  on  the  floor.  What  a  guy !  I  don't  mind  being 
called  down  by  a  supervisor,  but  I  like  to  be  treated  like  a  man, 
and  not  humiliated  like  a  school  teacher  does  a  naughty  kid.  He's 
been  pulling  this  stuff  ever  since  he's  been  a  supervisor.  I  knew 
him  when  he  was  just  one  of  us,  but  since  he's  been  promoted, 
he's  lost  his  friendly  ways  and  seems  to  be  having  some  difficulty 
in  knowing  how  to  manage  us  employees.  He's  a  changed  man 
over  what  he  used  to  be  like  when  he  was  a  worker  on  the  bench 
with  us  several  years  ago. 

"When  he  pulled  this  kind  of  stuff  on  me  the  other  day,  I 
got  so  damn  mad  I  called  in  the  union  representative.  I  knew 
that  the  thing  I  was  doing  was  permitted  by  the  contract,  but  I 
was  intent  on  making  some  trouble  for  Mr.  Hart,  just  because 
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he  persists  in  this  sarcastic  way  of  handling  me.  I  am  about  fed 
up  with  the  whole  damn  situation,  I'm  trying  every  means  I  can 
to  get  myself  transferred  out  of  his  group.  If  I  don't  succeed  and 
I'm  forced  to  stay  on  here,  I'm  going  to  screw  him  in  every  way 
I  can.  He's  not  going  to  pull  this  kind  of  kid  stuff  any  longer  on 
me.  When  the  union  representative  questioned  him  on  the  case, 
he  finally  had  to  back  down,  because  according  to  the  contract 
an  employee  can  use  any  time-saving  method  or  device  in  order 
to  speed  up  the  process  as  long  as  the  quality  standards  of  the 
job  are  met. 

"You  see,  he  knows  that  I  do  professional  singing  on  the 
outside.  He  hears  me  singing  here  on  the  job,  and  he  hears  the 
people  talking  about  my  career  in  music.  I  guess  he  figures  I 
can  be  so  cocky  because  I  have  another  means  of  earning  some 
money.  Actually,  the  employees  here  enjoy  having  me  sing 
while  we  work,  but  he  thinks  I'm  disturbing  them  and  causing 
them  to  'goof  off'  from  their  work.  Occasionally,  I  leave  the  job 
a  few  minutes  early  and  go  down  to  the  washroom  to  wash  up 
before  lunch.  Sometimes  several  others  in  the  group  will  ac- 
company me,  and  so  Mr.  Hart  automatically  thinks  I'm  the 
leader  and  usually  bawls  me  out  for  the  whole  thing. 

"So,  you  can  see,  I'm  a  marked  man  around  here.  He  keeps 
watching  me  like  a  hawk.  Naturally,  this  makes  me  very  un- 
comfortable. That's  why  I'm  sure  a  transfer  would  be  the  best 
thing.  I've  asked  him  for  it,  but  he  didn't  give  me  any  satisfac- 
tion at  the  time.  While  I  remain  here,  I'm  going  to  keep  my  nose 
clean,  but  whenever  I  get  the  chance,  I'm  going  to  slip  it  to  him, 
but  good." 

What  Hart  Said 

Here,  on  the  other  hand,  is  what  Hart  told  the  personnel 
representative : 

"Say,  I  think  you  should  be  in  on  this.  My  dear  little  friend 
Bing  is  heading  himself  into  a  showdown  with  me.  Recently  it 
was  brought  to  my  attention  that  Bing  has  been  taking  double 
and  triple  setup  time  for  panels  which  he  is  actually  inspecting  at 
one  time.  In  effect,  that's  cheating,  and  I've  called  him  down 
on  it  several  times  before.  A  few  days  ago  it  was  brought  to  my 
attention  again,  and  so  this  time  I  really  let  him  have  it  in  no 
uncertain  terms.  He's  been  getting  away  with  this  for  too  long 
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and  I'm  going  to  put  an  end  to  it  once  and  for  all.  I  know  he 
didn't  like  my  calling  him  on  it  because  a  few  hours  later  he 
had  the  union  representative  breathing  down  my  back.  Well, 
anyway,  I  let  them  both  know  I'll  not  tolerate  the  practice  any 
longer,  and  I  let  Bing  know  that  if  he  continues  to  do  this  kind 
of  thing,  I'm  going  to  take  official  action  with  my  boss  to  have 
the  guy  fired  or  penalized  somehow.  This  kind  of  thing  has  to  be 
curbed.  Actually,  I'm  inclined  to  think  the  guy's  mentally  de- 
ficient, because  talking  to  him  has  actually  no  meaning  to  him 
whatsoever.  I've  tried  just  about  every  approach  to  jar  some 
sense  into  the  guy's  head,  and  I've  just  about  given  it  up  as  a 
bad  deal, 

"I  don't  know  what  it  is  about  the  guy,  but  I  think  he's 
harboring  some  deep  feelings  against  me.  For  what,  I  don't 
know,  because  I've  tried  to  handle  that  bird  with  kid  gloves.  But 
his  whole  attitude  around  here  on  the  job  is  one  of  indifference, 
and  he  certainly  isn't  a  good  influence  on  the  rest  of  my  group. 
Frankly,  I  think  he  purposely  tries  to  agitate  them  against  me 
at  times,  too.  It  seems  to  me  he  may  be  suffering  from  illusions 
of  grandeur,  because  all  he  does  all  day  long  is  sit  over  there 
and  croon  his  fool  head  off.  Thinks  he's  a  Frank  Sinatra!  No 
kidding !  I  understand  he  takes  singing  lessons  and  he's  working 
with  some  of  the  local  bands  in  the  city.  All  of  which  is  0.  K.  by 
me;  but  when  his  outside  interests  start  interfering  with  his 
efficiency  on  the  job,  then  I've  got  to  start  paying  closer  at- 
tention to  the  situation.  For  this  reason  I've  been  keeping  my  eye 
on  that  bird  and  if  he  steps  out  of  line  any  more,  he  and  I  are 
going  to  part  ways. 

"You  know  there's  an  old  saying,  'You  can't  make  a  purse 
out  of  a  sow's  ear.'  The  guy  is  simply  unscrupulous.  He  feels  no 
obligation  to  do  a  real  day's  work.  Yet  I  know  the  guy  can  do 
a  good  job,  because  for  a  long  time  he  did.  But  in  recent  months 
he's  slipped,  for  some  reason,  and  his  whole  attitude  on  the  job 
has  changed.  Why,  it's  even  getting  to  the  point  now  where  I 
think  he's  inducing  other  employees  to  'goof  off'  a  few  minutes 
before  the  lunch  whistle  and  go  down  to  the  washroom  and 
clean  up  on  company  time.  I've  called  him  on  it  several  times, 
but  words  just  don't  seem  to  make  any  lasting  impression  on 
him.  Well,  if  he  keeps  it  up  much  longer,  he's  going  to  find  him- 
self on  the  way  out.  He's  asked  me  for  a  transfer,  so  I  know  he 
wants  to  go.  But  I  didn't  give  him  an  answer  when  he  asked 
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me,  because  I  was  steaming  mad  at  the  time,  and  I  may  have 
told  him  to  go  somewhere  else." 

Views  of  Misunderstanding 

So  much  for  the  case.  Let  me  start  with  the  simplest  but 
the  toughest  question  first:  "What  is  going  on  here?"  I  think 
most  of  us  would  agree  that  what  seems  to  be  going  on  is  some 
misunderstanding  between  Hart  and  Bing.  But  no  sooner  do  we 
try  to  represent  to  ourselves  the  nature  of  this  misunderstanding 
than  a  flood  of  different  theories  appear.  Let  me  discuss  briefly 
five  very  common  ways  of  representing  this  misunderstanding: 
(1)  as  a  difference  of  opinion  resolvable  by  common  sense,  by 
simply  referring  to  the  facts;  (2)  as  a  clash  of  personalities;  (3) 
as  a  conflict  of  social  roles;  (4)  as  a  struggle  for  power;  and 
(5)  as  a  breakdown  in  communication.  There  are,  of  course, 
other  theories  too — for  example,  those  of  the  interactionists, 
the  field  theory  of  Kurt  Lewin,  and  even  the  widely  held  views 
of  Adam  Smith  or  Karl  Marx.  But  for  our  purposes  here  the  five 
I  have  mentioned  will  suffice. 

Common  Sense 

For  the  advocates  of  common  sense — the  first  theory, 
though  most  of  them  would  not  call  it  that — the  situation  re- 
solves itself  quickly: 

Either  Hart  is  right  or  Bing  is  right.  Since  both  parties 
cannot  be  right,  it  follows  that  if  Hart  is  right,  then  Bing  is 
wrong ;  or  if  Bing  is  right,  then  Hart  is  wrong.  Either  Bing  should 
or  should  not  be  singing  on  the  job,  carrying  two  or  three  panels 
at  a  time  and  charging  double  or  triple  setup  time,  and  so  on. 

"Let  us  get  these  facts  settled  first,"  say  the  common-sense 
advocates.  "Once  ascertained,  the  problem  is  easily  settled.  Once 
we  know  who  is  doing  what  he  should  not  be  doing,  then  all  we 
have  to  do  is  to  get  this  person  to  do  what  he  should  be  doing. 
It's  as  simple  as  that." 

But  is  it?  Let  us  look  again  at  our  case.  Let  us  note  that 
there  are  no  differences  of  opinion  between  Hart  and  Bing  about 
some  matters.  For  example  both  would  agree  that  Bing  is  taking 
double  or  triple  setup  time  when  he  carries  his  panels  two  or 
three  at  a  time  to  his  bench  for  inspection.  Both  would  agree 
that  Bing  sings  on  the  job  and  occasionally  leaves  his  work 
place  a  bit  early  for  lunch. 
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Where  they  differ  is  in  the  way  each  perceives  these  ac- 
tivities. Hart  perceives  Bing's  activities  as  "cheating,"  "suffer- 
ing from  illusions  of  grandeur,"  "thinking  he  is  Frank  Sinatra," 
"interfering  with  Bing's  efficiency  as  well  as  the  efficiency  of 
other  workers,"  "disturbing  the  other  workers,"  "inducing  them 
to  goof  off,"  and  "influencing  them  against  [Hart],"  To  Bing, 
on  the  other  hand,  these  activities  are  "perfectly  legal,"  "some- 
thing we've  always  been  doing,"  "something  that  is  not  disturb- 
ing the  other  workers,"  and  so  forth. 

Among  these  many  different  conflicting  claims  and  different 
perceptions,  what  are  the  facts  ?  Many  of  these  evaluations  refer 
to  personal  and  social  standards  of  conduct  for  which  the  com- 
pany has  no  explicit  rules.  Even  in  the  case  of  taking  double  and 
triple  setup  time,  there  are  probably  no  clear  rules,  because 
when  the  industrial  engineer  set  the  standards  for  the  job,  he 
did  not  envisage  the  possibility  of  a  worker  doing  what  Bing 
is  now  doing  and  which,  according  to  Bing,  is  a  time-saving 
device. 

But  we  can  waste  effort  on  this  question.  For  even  if  it  were 
clear  that  Hart  is  not  exploring  the  situation,  that  he  is  not 
getting  these  important  facts  or  rules  which  would  settle  who  is 
right  and  who  is  wrong,  it  would  still  be  true  that,  so  far  as  Hart 
is  concerned,  he  knows  who  is  right  and  who  is  wrong.  And  be- 
cause he  knows,  he  has  no  reason  to  question  the  assumptions 
he  is  making  about  Bing's  behavior. 

Now  this  is  very  likely  to  happen  in  the  case  of  advocates 
of  the  common-sense  theory.  Significantly,  Hart  himself  is  a 
good  advocate  of  it.  Does  this  have  anything  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  he  is  not  being  very  successful  in  getting  Bing  to  do  what 
he  should  be  doing?  Let  us  postpone  this  question  for  further 
consideration. 

Clash  of  Personalities 

For  the  second  school  of  thought,  what  is  going  on  between 
Hart  and  Bing  can  be  viewed  essentially  as  a  clash  of  person- 
alities— an  interaction  between  two  particular  personality  struc- 
tures. According  to  this  view,  what  is  going  on  cannot  be  known 
in  detail  until  much  more  information  about  these  different 
personality  structures  is  secured.  Hence  we  can  only  speculate 
that  what  is  going  on  may  be  something  of  this  order: 
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Neither  Hart  nor  Bing  feels  too  sure  of  himself,  and  each 
seems  to  be  suffering  from  feelings  of  inadequacy  or  inferiority. 
Being  unable  to  recognize,  admit,  or  accept  these  feelings,  how- 
ever, each  one  perceives  the  behavior  of  the  other  as  a  personal 
attack  upon  himself.  When  a  person  feels  he  is  being  attacked,  he 
feels  strongly  the  need  to  defend  himself.  This,  then,  is  es- 
sentially what  is  taking  place  between  Hart  and  Bing.  Because 
of  his  feelings  of  inferiority,  each  one  is  defending  himself 
against  what  he  perceives  to  be  an  attack  upon  himself  as  a  per- 
son. In  psychology,  the  feelings  of  each  man  are  conceived  as 
being  rooted  somehow  in  his  "personality." 

That  this  theory  is  pointing  to  some  very  important  phe- 
nomena can  hardly  be  questioned.  Certainly  I  will  not  argue  its 
validity.  I  am  only  concerned  with  what  it  is  telling  us  and 
what  follows  from  it.  As  I  understand  it,  this  theory  says  that 
neither  Hart  nor  Bing  is  aware  of  his  own  feelings  of  inade- 
quacy and  defense  mechanisms.  These  are  the  important  facts 
that  each  is  ignoring.  From  this  it  follows  that  there  is  little 
hope  of  correcting  the  misunderstanding  without  helping  Bing 
and  Hart  to  become  aware  of  these  feelings  and  of  their 
need  to  defend  against  them.  Short  of  this,  the  solution  lies  in 
transferring  Bing  to  a  supervisor  whose  personality  will  be 
more  compatible  with  Bing's  and  in  giving  Hart  a  worker  whose 
personality  will  be  more  compatible  with  Hart's. 

Conflict  of  Social  Roles 

Let  us  look  at  the  third  explanation.  Instead  of  viewing  the 
misunderstanding  as  an  interaction  between  two  individual  per- 
sonality units,  it  can  also  be  viewed  as  an  interaction  between 
two  social  roles: 

With  the  promotion  of  Hart  to  the  position  of  a  supervisor 
of  a  group  in  which  he  had  been  formerly  a  worker,  a  system  of 
reciprocal  expectancies  has  been  disturbed.  Bing  is  expecting 
Hart  to  behave  toward  him  in  the  same  way  Hart  did  when  Hart 
was  a  worker;  but  by  telling  Bing  to  stop  "crooning  his  fool 
head  off,"  for  example.  Hart  is  not  behaving  in  accordance  with 
the  role  of  a  friend.  Similarly,  Hart,  as  the  newly  appointed 
supervisor,  is  expecting  that  Bing  should  do  what  he  tells  Bing 
to  do,  but  by  singing  Bing  is  not  behaving  In  accordance  with 
the  customary  role  of  the  worker. 
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According  to  this  theory,  as  any  recent  textbook  on  so- 
ciology will  explain,  when  two  actors  in  a  relationship  reach  dif- 
fering definitions  of  the  situation,  misunderstanding  is  likely  to 
arise.  Presumably  this  is  what  is  happening  between  Hart  and 
Bing.  The  role-expectation  pattern  has  been  disturbed.  Bing 
views  his  singing  as  variant  but  permissive;  Hart  views  it  as 
deviant.  From  these  differing  definitions  of  what  each  other's 
role  should  be  misunderstanding  results.  According  to  this  view, 
it  will  take  time  for  their  new  relationship  to  work  out.  In  time 
Bing  will  learn  what  to  expect  from  Hart  now  that  Hart  is  his 
supervisor.  Also  in  time  Hart  will  define  better  his  role  vis-a-vis 
Bing. 

Struggle  for  Power 

The  fourth  way  of  representing  what  is  going  on  between 
Hart  and  Bing  would  be  in  terms  of  such  abstractions  as  "au- 
thority" and  "power": 

When  Bing  refuses  to  stop  singing  on  the  job  when  Hart 
tells  him  to,  Bing  is  being  disobedient  to  the  commands  or  orders 
of  a  holder  of  power.  When  this  occurs.  Hart,  who  according  to 
this  theory  is  a  "power  holder,"  has  the  right  to  exercise  or 
apply  sanctions,  such  as  dismissal  or  transfer.  But  the  threat  to 
exercise  these  sanctions  does  not  seem  to  be  too  effective  in 
getting  Bing  to  stop,  because  Bing  is  a  member  of  the  union, 
which  also  has  power  and  the  right  to  apply  sanctions.  By  going 
to  his  union  representative,  Bing  can  bring  this  power  structure 
into  play. 

In  other  words,  what  is  going  on  in  tlie  case  is  not  merely 
an  interaction  between  two  individual  or  social  personalities;  it 
is  also  a  struggle  between  two  kinds  of  institutionalized  power. 
It  is  an  issue  between  the  management  and  the  union  which  may 
even  precipitate  a  strike.  Management  will  charge  that  it  cannot 
have  workers  in  the  plant  who  are  disobedient  to  the  orders  of 
their  foremen.  The  union  will  charge  that  Bing  is  merely  in- 
troducing a  labor-saving  device  which  the  foreman  has  not 
enough  sense  to  recognize.  To  avoid  things  getting  to  this  stage, 
the  struggle-for-power  theory  would  recommend  that  if  Hart 
and  Bing  between  them  cannot  settle  their  differences,  they 
should  refer  them  to  the  grievance  machinery  set  up  for  this 
purpose  by  union  and  management.  # 
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According  to  this  theory,  Hart  got  into  trouble  not  because 
he  had  authority  but  because  when  he  tried  to  exercise  it  and 
was  unsuccessful,  he  lost  it.  Authority  ceases  to  exist  when  it 
cannot  be  exercised  successfully. 

Breakdown  in  Communication 

The  fifth  way  of  stating  what  is  going  on  would  be  to  say 
that  Hart  and  Bing  think  they  are  talking  about  the  same  things 
when  in  fact  they  are  not: 

Hart  assumes  he  understands  what  Bing  is  doing  and  say- 
ing; Bing  assumes  he  understands  what  Hart  is  doing  and  say- 
ing. In  fact,  neither  assumption  holds.  From  this  "uncritical 
assumption  of  understanding,"  misunderstanding  arises. 

Thus,  when  Hart  tells  Bing  to  stop  "crooning  his  fool  head 
off,"  Bing  assumes  that  Hart  is  talking  about  Bing's  singing 
when  Hart  may  in  fact  be  talking  about  his  difficulties  in  main- 
taining his  position  as  formal  leader  of  the  group.  Hart  assumes 
that  Bing  is  singing  deliberately  to  flaunt  his  authority,  whereas 
in  Bing's  mind  singing  may  be  a  way  of  relating  himself  to 
people  and  of  maintaining  his  conceptions  of  himself. 

According  to  this  theory,  Hart  and  Bing  are  not  on  the  same 
wave  length,  and  as  a  result  communication  bypassing  occurs. 
Each  is  behaving  in  accordance  with  the  reality  as  he  perceives 
it  to  be,  but  neither  is  aware  of  the  assumptions  that  underlie 
his  perceptions.  Their  misunderstandings  arise  as  a  result. 

This  theory  strikes  a  new  note  that  I  should  like  to  explore 
further. 

Roots  of  Misunderstanding 

So  far  our  theories  have  explained  well  why  there  is  mis- 
understanding and  conflict;  they  have  not  shown  so  clearly  how 
any  new  behavior  patterns  on  the  part  of  Hart  or  Bing  or  both 
can  emerge  or  be  encouraged  to  emerge  from  the  present  ones. 
In  them  we  have  found  no  responsible  actor,  no  learner,  and  no 
practitioner  of  a  skill. 

Could  it  be  that  what  is  going  on  between  Hart  and  Bing 
results  also  in  part  from  the  fact  that  nobody  is  taking  any  re- 
sponsibility for  what  is  going  on  ?  May  we  not  assume  that  people 
can  learn  through  experience  how  to  determine  their  relation- 
ships with  each  other  as  well  as  be  determined  by  them?  Let  us 
therefore  look  at  these  interpersonal  proceedings  from  the  point 
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of  view  of  a  person  who  is  responsibly  involved  in  them  and  who 
may  be  capable  of  learning  something  from  them.  I  shall  start 
with  Hart  and  raise  the  questions:  (1)  ''What  is  Hart  doing 
to  contribute  to  misunderstanding?"  (2)  "What,  if  anything, 
might  he  learn  to  do  differently  to  minimize  this  effect?" 

From  now  on  I  shall  be  chiefly  concerned  with  Hart,  not 
because  I  think  Hart  is  any  more  or  less  guilty  than  Bing  of 
creating  misunderstanding,  but  because  I  wish  to  develop  a  use- 
ful way  of  thinking  for  persons  in  a  position  of  responsibility 
like  Hart.  This  way  of  thinking,  I  hope,  will  not  be  in  conflict 
with  our  other  theories.  It  will  merely  spell  out  what  a  supervisor 
must  learn  if  he  is  to  take  into  account  the  significant  processes 
which  these  other  theories  say  have  been  going  on. 

So,  instead  of  viewing  Hart  in  his  dealings  with  Bing  as  a 
supervisor  expressing  his  personality,  playing  a  social  role,  or 
exercising  power,  let  us  view  him  as  a  practitioner  of  a  skill  of 
communication.  Let  us  see  what  skills,  if  any,  he  is  using.  And 
if  we  find,  as  I  fear  we  may,  that  he  has  not  been  too  skillful, 
let  us  see  if  he  can  learn  to  become  a  more  skillful  practitioner, 
and  how  this  can  be  done. 

Hart's  Trouble 

When  we  ask  ourselves  what  Hart  is  doing  to  facilitate 
misunderstanding,  we  meet  again  a  number  of  different  theories. 
Although  I  am  not  sure  that  these  theories  are  pointing  to  dif- 
ferent things,  each  uses  a  slightly  different  terminology,  so  I 
shall  state  them  separately: 

1.  Hart  is  making  value  judgments — According  to  one  view, 
the  biggest  block  to  personal  communication  arises  from  the  fact 
that  Hart  is  making  value  judgments  of  Bing  from  Hart's  point 
of  view.  Hart's  tendency  to  evaluate  is  what  gets  him  into 
trouble.  Not  only  is  he  evaluating  Bing,  but  he  is  trying  to  get 
Bing  to  accept  his  evaluation  as  the  only  and  proper  one.  It  is 
this  orientation  that  angers  Bing  and  makes  him  feel  misunder- 
stood. 

2.  Hart  is  not  listening — According  to  another  and  not  too 
different  view.  Hart  gets  into  trouble  because  he  is  not  listening 
to  Bing's  feelings.  Because  he  is  not  paying  attention  to  Bing's 
feelings,  he  is  not  responding  to  them  as  such.  Instead,  we  find 
him  responding  to  the  effect  of  Bing's  feelings  upon  his  own. 
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Not  only  is  he  ignoring  Bing's  feelings,  but  also  he  is  ignoring 
the  effect  of  what  he  is  saying  upon  them.  This  kind  of  behavior 
also  leads  to  Bing's  feelings  of  being  misunderstood. 

3.  Hart  is  assuming  things  that  may  not  he  so — Still  an- 
other point  of  view  says  that  Hart  is  getting  into  trouble  because 
he  is  making  assumptions  about  Bing's  behavior  that  may  not  be 
so.  Hart  is  confusing  what  he  sees  with  what  he  assumes  and 
feels. 

When  Hart  sees  Bing  leaving  early  for  lunch,  for  example, 
he  assumes  that  Bing  is  doing  this  deliberately,  intentionally, 
and  personally  to  discredit  him  and  to  test  his  authority.  Be- 
cause of  this  assumption  he  feels  angry  and  his  feelings  of  anger 
reinforce  his  assumption.  Now  if  Bing's  going  to  lunch  a  few 
minutes  early  is  such  an  attempt  to  discredit  him,  then  Hart's 
anger  and  his  attempt  to  retaliate  make  sense.  But  if  he  starts 
with  this  assumption  and  makes  no  attempt  to  check  it,  then  his 
anger  makes  less  sense.  Hart  may  be  assuming  something  that 
is  not  so. 

Again,  Hart  shows  he  may  be  making  assumptions  that  are 
not  so  by  the  way  he  talks  in  trying  to  get  Bing  to  stop  singing 
at  work  or  to  stop  inspecting  panels  two  or  three  at  a  time. 
When  he  uses  phrases  like  "crooning  your  fool  head  off"  and 
"cheating  the  company,"  is  he  not  assuming  that  Bing  should 
feel  about  these  activities  in  the  same  way  that  he  himself  does  ? 
And  if  Bing  does  not  feel  this  way,  then  obviously,  in  Hart's 
view,  Bing  must  be  a  "fool,"  "defective,"  or  a  "sow's  ear."  To 
Hart,  Bing  is  a  sow's  ear.  And  how  does  one  feel  toward  a  sow's 
ear?  Toward  such  an  entity  one  must  feel  (by  definition)  help- 
less and  hopeless.  Note  that  Hart's  assumptions,  perceptions, 
and  feelings  are  of  a  piece;  each  re-enforces  the  other  to  make 
one  total  evaluation. 

In  short,  all  of  Hart's  evaluations  are  suspect  because  he 
confuses  what  he  sees  with  what  he  assumes  and  feels.  As  a  re- 
sult, there  is  no  way  for  Hart  to  take  another  look  at  the  sit- 
uation. How  can  Hart  check  his  evaluations  when  he  is  not 
aware  that  he  is  making  them?  By  treating  inferences  as  facts, 
there  is  no  way  for  him  to  explore  the  assumptions,  feelings, 
and  perceptions  that  underlie  his  evaluations.  For  Hart,  Bing 
is  the  way  he  perceives  Bing  to  be.  There  is  no  way  for  him  to 
say  that  "because  of  the  assumptions  I  make  and  because  of  the 
way  I  feel,  I  perceive  Bing  in  this  way." 
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4.  Hart  is  making  his  false  assumptions  come  true — A 
fourth  theory  emphasizes  still  another  point.  This  theory  says 
that  the  very  kind  of  mis-evaluations  which  our  last  theory  says 
Hart  is  guilty  of  must  provoke  ipso  facto  the  very  kind  of  be- 
havior on  the  part  of  Bing  of  which  Hart  disapproves.  In  other 
words,  Hart  is  getting  into  trouble  because,  by  his  behavior,  he 
is  making  his  assumptive  world  come  true. 

Let  us  examine  this  theory  first  by  looking  at  the  effect  of 
Hart's  behavior  on  Bing.  Very  clearly  Bing  does  not  like  it. 
Bing  tells  us  that  when  Hart  behaves  in  the  way  Hart  does,  he 
feels  misunderstood,  humiliated,  and  treated  like  a  child.  These 
feelings  give  grounds  to  his  perception  of  Hart  as  "a  sarcastic 
bastard,"  "a  school  teacher"  pulling  "kid  stuff"  on  him.  These 
perceptions  in  turn  will  tend  to  make  Bing  behave  in  the  way 
that  will  coincide  more  and  more  with  Hart's  original  untested 
assumptions  about  Bing's  behavior.  Feeling  like  a  "marked 
man,"  Bing  will  behave  more  and  more  like  a  "sow's  ear."  Al- 
though he  will  try  to  "keep  his  nose  clean,"  he  will  "slip  it  to 
[Hart],  but  good"  whenever  he  gets  the  chance. 

That  this  kind  of  mis-evaluation  on  the  part  of  Hart  will 
tend  to  produce  this  kind  of  behavior  on  the  part  of  Bing  is,  ac- 
cording to  this  view,  a  fact  of  common  experience.  To  explain 
it  one  does  not  have  to  assume  any  peculiar  personality  structure 
on  the  part  of  Bing — an  undue  sensitivity  to  criticism,  defensive- 
ness,  or  feeling  of  inferiority.  All  one  has  to  assume  is  an  individ- 
ual personality  with  a  need  to  maintain  its  individuality.  There- 
fore, any  attempts  on  the  part  of  Hart  which  will  be  perceived 
by  Bing  as  an  attempt  to  deny  his  individual  differences  will  be 
resisted.  What  Hart  says  about  Bing  is,  from  Bing's  point  of 
view,  exactly  what  he  is  not.  Bing  is  what  he  is  from  his  own 
frame  of  reference  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  own  feel- 
ings, background,  and  situation.  Bing  is  what  he  assumes,  feels, 
and  perceives  himself  to  be.  And  this  is  just  what  Hart's  be- 
havior is  denying. 

In  spite  of  the  different  terminology  and  emphasis  of  these 
theories,  they  all  seem  to  point  to  certain  uniformities  in  the  in- 
terpersonal proceedings  of  Hart  and  Bing  which  should  be  taken 
into  account  regardless  of  the  actors'  particular  personalities  or 
social  roles.  For  the  misunderstandings  that  arise,  Hart  and 
Bing  are  not  to  blame;  the  trouble  resides  in  the  process  of  in- 
terpersonal communication  itself.  0 
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Administrative  Skills 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  second  question:  What  might  Hart 
learn  to  do  differently  in  order  to  minimize  the  misunderstand- 
ings between  him  and  Bing?  I  also  want  to  consider  briefly  the 
question  of  what  difference  to  Bing  a  slight  difference  in  the 
behavior  of  Hart  might  make. 

Problem  of  Involvement 

So  far  it  would  seem  as  if  we  had  made  Hart  the  villain 
in  the  piece.  But  let  us  remember  that  although  Hart  has  been 
intellectually  and  emotionally  involved  in  what  has  been  going 
on,  he  has  not  been  aware  of  this  involvement.  All  of  our  theories 
have  implied  this.  Hart's  ego  has  been  involved ;  his  actual  group 
memberships  have  been  involved ;  his  reference  groups  have  been 
involved;  his  feelings,  assumptions,  and  perceptions  have  been 
involved — but  Hart  is  not  aware  of  it.  If  any  new  behavior  on 
the  part  of  Hart  is  to  emerge — and  all  our  theories  would  agree 
to  this — Hart  must  in  some  sense  become  aware  of  and  recognize 
this  involvement.  Without  such  an  awareness  there  can  be  no 
re-evaluation  or  no  change  in  perception.  And  without  such  a 
change  no  learning  can  take  place. 

How  can  this  change  be  accomplished?  Some  theories 
would  seem  to  imply  that  misunderstanding  will  be  minimized 
only  when  Hart  logically  understands  the  nature  of  his  involve- 
ment with  Bing.  Hart  will  learn  to  evaluate  Bing  more  properly 
only  when  he  understands  better  the  personality  structures  of 
himself  and  Bing  and  the  social  system  of  which  they  are  a 
part.  Only  by  the  logical  understanding  and  critical  probing  of 
his  and  Bing's  feelings  of  inadequacy  and  defense  mechanisms 
can  he  make  a  proper  evaluation  and  bring  about  any  real  change 
in  his  behavior. 

But  there  is  another  view.  It  holds  that  logical  understand- 
ing is  not  of  the  first  importance.  Rather,  misunderstanding  will 
be  minimized  when  Hart  learns  to  7'ecognize  and  accept  respon- 
sibility for  his  involvement.  Better  understanding  will  be 
achieved  when  Hart  learns  to  recognize  and  accept  his  own  and 
Bing's  individual  differences,  when  he  learns  to  recognize  and 
accept  Bing's  feelings  as  being  different  from  his  own,  and  when 
as  a  result  he  can  allow  Bing  to  express  his  feelings  and  dif- 
ferences and  listen  to  them. 
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Let  me  explore  this  second  theory  further,  for  it  suggests 
that  Hart  might  possibly  learn  to  do  a  better  job  without  having 
to  become  a  professional  social  scientist  or  be  psychoanalyzed. 
Moreover,  it  coincides  with  some  facts  of  common  experience. 

How  Can  Hart  Be  Helped? 

Some  administrators  have  achieved  the  insights  of  the 
secondary  theory  through  the  school  of  "hard  knocks"  rather 
than  through  the  help  of  books  or  by  being  psychoanalyzed.  So 
should  there  not  be  simple  skills  which  Hart  can  be  taught, 
which  he  can  learn  and  practice,  and  which  would  help  him  to 
recognize  and  accept  his  involvement  and  to  deal  with  it  better? 

Now  it  may  be  that  Hart,  because  of  certain  personal  de- 
ficiencies, is  not  able  to  recognize  or  accept  his  own  feelings — 
let  alone  Bing's,  That  this  holds  for  some  supervisors  goes  with- 
out question.  But  does  it  apply  to  all?  I  do  not  think  so,  nor  do 
I  think  it  applies  to  Hart.  Is  it  not  possible  that  some  super- 
visors may  not  be  able  to  do  these  things  because  they  have 
never  learned  how  to  do  them? 

The  fact  is,  if  our  analysis  up  to  this  point  is  sound,  that 
Hart  does  not  get  into  trouble  because  he  feels  hopeless  and 
helpless  in  the  face  of  a  worker  who  sings  on  the  job,  leaves 
early  for  lunch,  and  so  on,  and  who  refuses  to  stop  doing  these 
things  when  Hart  tells  him  to.  Any  one  of  us  who  has  had  to 
deal  with  a  worker  behaving  like  Bing  will  recognize  and  re- 
member feelings  of  inadequacy  like  Hart's  only  too  well.  We  do 
not  need  to  have  very  peculiar  or  special  personality  structures 
to  have  such  feelings.  Rather,  Hart's  trouble  is  that  he  assumes, 
and  no  doubt  has  been  told  too  often,  that  he  should  not  have 
feelings  of  inadequacy.  It  resides  in  the  fact  that  he  has  not  de- 
veloped or  been  given  a  method  or  skill  for  dealing  with  them. 
As  a  result,  these  feelings  are  denied  and  appear  in  the  form  of 
an  attribute  of  Bing — "a  sow's  ear." 

In  other  words,  I  am  suggesting  that  Hart  gets  into  trouble 
partly  because  no  one  has  assured  him  that  it  is  normal  and 
natural — in  fact,  inevitable — that  he  should  have  some  feelings 
of  inadequacy ;  that  he  cannot  and  should  not  try  to  escape  from 
them.  No  one  has  helped  him  to  develop  a  method  of  dealing 
with  his  own  feelings  and  the  feelings  of  Bing.  No  one  has 
listened  to  him  or  helped  him  to  learn  to  listen  to  others.  No  one 
has  helped  him  to  recognize  the  effect  of  his  behavior  on  others. 
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No  one  has  helped  him  to  become  aware  of  his  assumptions 
and  feeUngs  and  how  they  affect  the  evaluations  he  makes. 

Instead,  too  many  training  courses  have  told  Hart  what  an 
ideal  supervisor  should  be  and  how  an  ideal  supervisor  should 
behave.  Both  explicit  and  implicit  in  most  of  the  instruction  he 
receives  is  the  assumption  that  an  ideal  supervisor  should  not 
become  emotionally  involved  in  his  dealings  with  people.  He 
should  remain  aloof,  be  objective,  and  deny  or  get  rid  of  his 
feelings.  But  this  goes  against  the  facts  of  his  immediate  ex- 
perience ;  it  goes  against  everything  upon  which,  according  to 
our  theories,  his  growth  and  development  depend.  Indeed,  to  "be- 
have responsibly"  and  be  "mature"  in  the  way  he  is  instructed 
to,  without  becoming  emotionally  committed,  would  be,  to  use 
the  Neiv  Yorker's  phrase,  "the  trick  of  the  week !" 

Is  it  any  wonder,  therefore,  that  Hart  remains  immature — 
socially,  intellectually,  and  emotionally?  He  gets  no  understand- 
ing of  how  these  frustrations  and  misunderstandings  must  in- 
evitably arise  from  his  dealings  with  others ;  he  gets  no  help  on 
how  to  deal  with  them  when  they  do  arise.  He  probably  has  had 
many  training  courses  which  told  him  how  to  recognize  and  deal 
with  workers  who  are  sow's  ears.  He  probably  has  had  no  train- 
ing course  which  helped  him  to  see  how  his  assumptions  and 
feelings  would  tend  to  produce  sow's  ears  by  the  bushel.  He  has 
not  been  helped  to  see  how  this  surplus  of  sow's  ears  in  modern 
industry  might  be  diminished  through  the  conscious  practice  of 
a  skill.  Thus  he  has  not  even  been  allowed  to  become  intellectually 
involved  and  intrigued  in  the  most  important  problem  of  his  job. 
Yet  there  are  training  courses  designed  for  just  such  a  purpose, 
and  they  have  worked  successfully. 

Conclusion 

Am  I  indulging  in  wishful  thinking  when  I  believe  that 
there  are  some  simple  skills  of  communication  that  can  be 
taught,  learned,  and  practiced  which  might  help  to  diminish 
misunderstanding?  To  me  it  is  this  possibility  which  the  recent 
findings  of  general  semantics  and  human  relations  are  suggest- 
ing. They  suggest  that  although  man  is  determined  by  the  com- 
plex relationships  of  which  he  is  a  part,  nevertheless  he  is  also 
in  some  small  part  a  determiner  of  these  relationships.  Once  he 
learns  what  he  cannot  do,  he  is  ready  to  learn  what  little  he  can 
do.  And  what  a  tremendous  difference  to  himself  and  to  others 
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the  little  that  he  can  do — listening  with  understanding,  for  ex- 
ample— can  make! 

Once  he  can  accept  his  limitations  and  the  limitations  of 
others,  he  can  begin  to  learn  to  behave  more  skillfully  with  re- 
gard to  the  milieu  in  which  he  finds  himself.  He  can  begin  to 
learn  that  misunderstanding  can  be  diminished — not  banished — 
by  the  slow,  patient,  laborious  practice  of  a  skill. 

But  we  can  expect  too  much  from  this  possibility,  so  let 
me  conclude  by  sounding  two  notes  of  caution: 

(1)  Although  these  skills  of  communication  of  which  I  am 
speaking  deal  in  part  with  words,  they  are  not  in  themselves 
words,  nor  is  the  territory  to  which  they  apply  made  up  of 
words.  It  follows,  then,  that  no  verbal  statement  about  these 
skills,  however  accurate,  can  act  as  a  substitute  for  them.  They 
are  not  truly  articulate  and  never  can  be.  Although  transmissible 
to  other  persons,  they  are  but  slowly  so  and,  even  then,  only 
with  practice. 

(2)  Let  us  remember  that  these  interpersonal  proceedings 
between  Hart  and  Bing,  or  A  and  B  whoever  they  may  be,  are 
extremely  complex.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  exists  no  single  body 
of  concepts  which  as  yet  describes  systematically  and  completely 
all  the  important  processes  that  our  separate  theories  have  said 
are  taking  place  and  how  they  relate  to  each  other.  Let  us  there- 
fore accept  gracefully  and  not  contentiously  that  these  inter- 
personal proceedings,  unlike  the  atom,  have  not  been  as  yet 
"cracked"  by  social  science.  Only  then  can  we  as  students  of 
human  behavior  live  up  to  our  responsibility  for  making  our 
knowledge  fruitful  in  practice. 
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ment of  Management.  This  paper  is  a  report  on  "sensi- 
tivity training,"  one  approach  to  management  develop- 
ment programs,  which  emphasizes  that  executives  should 
see  themselves  and  others  realistically,  understand  their 
own  feelings  and  prejudices,  and  be  sensitive  to  the  ways 
people  relate  to  each  other.  As  the  trainees  examine 
themselves  and  the  impact  they  have  on  one  another, 
they  also  develop  specific  skills  for  the  handling  of  vari- 
ous human  relations  problems. 

It  happened  at  the  fifth  meeting.  For  four  weelvs,  thirty 
executives  had  been  coming  to  the  campus  of  the  University  to 
attend  a  workshop  in  supervision.  At  each  meeting  they  had 
sought  to  clarify  their  aims,  and  had  continually  tried  to  get  the 
"professors"  to  lay  down  a  set  of  rules.  "You're  the  experts 
here,"  they  said :  "you  tell  us  what  we  can  do  to  become  more 
effective!" 

At  the  fifth  meeting,  the  group's  feeling  about  its  own  prog- 
ress became  the  initial  focus  of  discussion.  The  "talkers"  parti- 
cipated as  usual,  conversation  shifting  rapidly  from  one  point  to 
another.  Dissatisfaction  was  mounting,  expressed  through  loud, 
snide  remarks  by  some,  and  through  apathy  by  others. 

George  Franklin  appeared  particularly  disturbed.  Finally, 
pounding  the  table,  he  exclaimed,  "I  don't  know  what  is  going 
on  here !  I  should  be  paid  for  listening  to  this  drivel.  I'm  getting 
just  a  bit  sick  of  wasting  my  time  around  here.  If  the  'profs' 
don't  put  out — I  quit !"  George  was  pleased.  He  was  angry  and  he 
had  said  so.  As  he  sat  back  in  his  chair,  he  felt  he  had  the  group 
behind  him.  He  felt  he'd  had  the  guts  to  say  what  most  of  the 
others  were  thinking!  Some  members  of  the  group  applauded 
loudly,  but  many  others  showed  obvious  disapproval.  They  won- 
dered why  George  was  excited  over  so  trivial  an  issue ;  why  he 
hadn't  done  something  constructive  rather  than  just  sounding 
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off,  as  usual.  Why,  they  wondered,  did  he  say  their  comments 
were  "drivel"? 

George  Franklin  became  the  focus  of  discussion.  "What  do 
you  mean,  George,  by  saying  this  is  nonsense?"  "What  are  you 
really  mad  at,  George?"  "What  do  you  expect — a  neat  set  of 
rules  to  meet  all  of  your  problems?"  George  was  getting  uncom- 
fortable. These  were  questions  difficult  for  him  to  answer.  Grad- 
ually, he  began  to  realize  that  a  large  part  of  the  group  disagreed 
with  him ;  then  he  began  to  wonder  why.  He  was  learning  some- 
thing about  people  he  hadn't  known  before.  New  questions  were 
raised — some  relating  to  the  job:  "How  does  it  feel,  George,  to 
have  people  disagree  with  you  when  you  thought  you  had  them 
behind  you?"  "Is  it  important  for  you  to  know  who  is  really 
with  you  and  who  isn't?"  "How  does  this  apply  to  the  plant?" 
"What  can  we  do  to  find  out  how  our  employees  really  feel  about 
us?" 

Bob  White  was  first  annoyed  with  George  and  now  with  the 
discussion.  He  was  getting  tense,  a  bit  shaky  perhaps.  Bob 
didn't  like  anybody  to  get  a  raw  deal — and  he  felt  that  George 
was  getting  it.  At  first,  Bob  tried  to  minimize  George's  outburst ; 
then  he  suggested  that  the  group  get  on  to  the  real  issues,  but  the 
group  continued  to  focus  on  George.  Finally,  Bob  said,  "Why 
don't  you  leave  George  alone  and  stop  picking  on  him?  We're 
not  getting  anywhere  this  way." 

With  the  help  of  the  leaders,  the  group  focused  on  Bob.  "What 
do  you  mean,  'picking'  on  him?"  "Why,  Bob,  have  you  tried  to 
change  the  discussion?"  "Why  are  you  so  protective  of  George?" 
Bob  began  to  realize  that  the  group  wanted  to  focus  on  George ; 
he  also  saw  that  George  didn't  think  that  he  was  being  picked  on, 
but  felt  that  he  was  learning  something  about  himself  and  about 
how  others  reacted  to  him.  "Why  do  I  always  get  'upset,'  "  Bob 
began  to  wonder,  "when  people  start  to  look  at  each  other?  Why 
do  I  feel  sort  of  sick  when  people  get  angry  at  each  other?  Why 
don't  my  people  ever  talk  back  to  me — do  I  let  them  get  it  off 
their  chests,  or  do  I  cut  them  off?"  Now  Bob  was  learning  some- 
thing about  how  people  saw  him,  while  gaining  some  insight  into 
his  own  behavior.  Not  much  yet,  but  just  enough  to  work  on — 
perhaps.  Some  other  time  he  would  feel  free  to  explore  this  a 
bit  further. 

Most  executives,  as  illustrated  above,  can  talk  the  "human 
relations"  language,  but  fewer  are  able  to  put  into  practice  some 
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of  the  ideas  to  which  they  so  readily  subscribe.  It  is  often  inter- 
esting, for  example,  to  watch  some  of  the  proponents  of  the 
"open-door"  policy  of  communications  violate  the  very  spirit  of 
the  practice  to  which  administratively  they  are  so  loudly  com- 
mitted. A  recent  hit  play  makes  the  same  point  dramatically 
when  a  commanding  officer  of  an  occupation  unit  in  the  Far  East 
threatens  to  "teach  the  natives  democracy  if  I  have  to  shoot 
every  one  of  them,"  Sensitivity  training  attempts,  therefore,  to 
close  the  gap  between  knowing  and  doing  by  exposing  the  parti- 
cipants to  both  the  intellectual  and  the  emotional  understanding 
needed  for  effective  performance. 

The  Aims  of  Sensitivity  Training 

There  are  several  specific  aims  in  this  type  of  training.  First, 
each  trainee  should  get  a  better  picture  of  the  kind  of  person  he 
is,  of  the  impact  he  has  on  others,  and  of  the  characteristic  be- 
haviors he  employs  to  protect  himself  against  real  or  imagined 
threats.  As  a  result  of  the  training  process,  he  is  likely  to  dis- 
cover some  of  his  "blind  spots" — those  problem  areas  in  his  per- 
sonality which  he  is  unable  to  perceive  without  gross  distortion 
and  which  frequently  operate  to  his  detriment  in  relating  to 
others. 

Second,  the  participants  should  check  the  accuracy  of  their 
perceptions  as  to  what  other  people  are  like.  Many  trainees  tend 
to  think  in  stereotypes,  which  if  strong  may  drastically  color 
their  perceptions.  Participants  learn  to  recognize  individual 
differences,  to  accept  them  for  what  they  are,  and  to  understand 
better  how  their  own  needs  and  desires  distort  their  perceptions 
of  others. 

Third,  the  participants  should  obtain  more  factual  infor- 
mation, useful  and  pertinent  in  this  area.  This  may  include  some 
theory  and  research  data  on  individual  differences,  personality, 
leadership,  communication,  and  group  dynamics. 

Fourth,  each  trainee  should  develop  new  "human  relations" 
skills,  including  ways  of  dealing  with  conflicts  and  tensions.  As 
the  participants  put  into  practice  their  understanding  of  them- 
selves and  others,  they  learn  how  to  communicate  effectively, 
how  to  interview  and  listen,  how  to  inform  and  evaluate,  how 
to  praise  and  discipline,  and  how  to  motivate.  These  specific 
skills  can  usually  not  be  acquired  until  some  of  the  insights  men- 
tioned above  have  first  been  attained. 
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Finally,  the  participants  should  be  helped  to  become  more 
aware  of  "group  process,"  those  forces  unique  to  a  group  which 
ultimately  may  result  in  its  success  or  failure.  They  should  learn 
to  recognize  functional  and  blocking  member  roles;  they  should 
become  aware  of,  and  learn  to  deal  with,  "hidden  agenda,"  those 
personal  or  situational  pressures  which  simmer  underneath  a 
surface  of  good  manners  and  friendly  interchange;  they  should 
become  acquainted  with  the  procedural  skills  which  allow  a  group 
to  get  its  work  done  in  the  most  expeditious  manner. 

The  Nature  of  the  Training  Process  "* ' 

Sensitivity  training  is  still  experimental.  As  carried  out  in 
university  workshops,  group  development  laboratories,  and  plant 
settings,  no  single  formula  for  conducting  this  type  of  training 
has  been  developed.  In  general,  however,  certain  essential  ele- 
ments have  emerged. 

First,  the  training  is  "feeling-oriented"  as  well  as  "content- 
oriented."  The  participants  learn  to  deal  not  only  with  specific 
cases  and  examples  from  their  "on-the-job"  situations,  but  also 
to  analyze  their  own  reactions  and  feelings  toward  one  another 
and  toward  the  situations  in  which  they  become  involved  at  the 
training  session. 

Second,  a  certain  amount  of  frustration  appears  to  be  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  the  training.  Each  person  attempts  to  keep 
his  concept  of  himself  intact,  and  little  training  impact  can  be 
expected  unless  the  trainee  is  able  to  examine  his  "self -concept," 
to  re-evaluate  it,  and  to  instigate  those  changes  which  he  feels 
would  benefit  him.  The  process  is  not  an  easy  one;  we  must 
experience  frustration  and  anxiety  in  order  to  gain  some  insight 
into  our  "inner  selves."  These  insights  cannot  be  learned  by  read- 
ing a  book ;  they  arise  most  easily  in  the  "give  and  take"  of  inter- 
personal relations. 

Trainees  Decide  What  to  Talk  About 
Third,  the  training  design  is  partly  unstructured.  Oppor- 
tunities are  provided  for  the  trainees  to  decide  what  they  want 
to  talk  about,  what  kinds  of  problems  they  desire  to  deal  with, 
and  what  means  to  use  in  reaching  their  goals.  As  the  trainees 
deal  with  these  problems,  they  begin  to  act  in  characteristic  ways 
— some  participate  freely,  some  remain  silent,  some  dominate  the 
discussion,  and  some  become  angry.    These  and  other  modes  of 
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dealing  with  problems  become  "grist  for  the  mill" — they  provide 
jumping-off  points  for  discussion  and  analysis. 

Fourth,  auxiliary  training  devices  and  techniques  are  util- 
ized to  facilitate  the  interaction  process  among  the  participants. 
Included  are  the  use  of  case  studies,  role-playing,  buzz  groups, 
film  forums,  and  the  like.  At  present,  we  think  that  these  train- 
ing devices  should  be  introduced  rather  early  in  the  training 
experience  in  order  to  place  trainees  in  the  kinds  of  situations  to 
which  they  are  more  accustomed.  As  training  progresses,  arti- 
ficial stimuli  will  be  less  frequently  needed  to  produce  the  "raw 
material"  of  the  training  process. 

Fifth,  a  persuasive  atmosphere  is  maintained.  When  people 
Ivuow  that  their  attitudes  are  respected  and  their  feelings  ac- 
cepted, full  participation  is  facilitated.  Since  the  expression  of 
attitudes  and  feelings  is  essential  to  the  training  process,  even 
when  people  feel  they  might  appear  unkind,  impolite  or  perhaps 
ridiculous,  the  group  atmosphere  must  remain  friendly  enough 
so  that  these  sentiments  can  be  elicited. 

A  permissive  atmosphere  is  not  easy  to  describe.  We  know 
it  does  not  exist  when  the  discussion  leader  insists  on  imposing 
his  own  goals,  ideas  and  methods.  We  must  not  be  fooled  by  the 
"let's  all  join  in  the  fun"  appeal  of  some  service  organizations, 
the  "let's  be  a  happy  family"  flavor  of  some  industrial  concerns 
or  college  campuses,  or  the  phony  "hi,  Joe!"  variety  of  "hearty 
atmosphere."  It  is  only  when  discussions  are  characterized  by  a 
lack  of  moralistic  or  judgmental  attitudes  toward  almost  any- 
thing that  might  be  said,  when  people  feel  free  to  speak  frankly 
and  to  listen  with  understanding  that  true  "permissiveness" 
can  be  said  to  exist. 

Expressions  of  Resistance  to  the  Training  Process 

In  the  training  situation,  no  attempt  is  made  to  tell  partici- 
pants whether  to  change  or  how  to  change.  They  are  helped  to 
see  themselves  more  objectively;  if,  then,  they  are  dissatisfied 
with  certain  aspects  of  their  behavior,  the  decision  to  change  and 
the  direction  of  change  is  up  to  them. 

Paradoxically,  many  of  those  who  really  want  to  profit  find 
themselves  blocked  by  feelings,  fears,  and  anxieties  from  experi- 
encing the  deeper  impact  of  the  training  process.  These  "de- 
fenses" keep  them  from  making  the  kind  of  progress  which  they 
so  earnestly  desire. 
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Every  one  of  us  utilizes  defenses,  usually  those  with  which 
we  feel  most  comfortable.  We  use  different  ones  at  different 
times,  and  in  various  combinations  and  proportions,  some  more 
effectively  and  appropriately  than  others.  Each  person's  par- 
ticular pattern  of  defenses  largely  characterizes  his  personality. 

It  is  rather  easy  to  see  some  of  the  more  familiar  defenses 
in  others,  but  very  difficult  to  recognize  them  in  ourselves:  the 
"sour  grapes"  attitude  ("we  didn't  want  this  contract,  any- 
how") ;  the  displacement  of  hostility  on  an  inappropriate  person 
(arguing  with  one's  wife  when  really  feeling  angry  at  the  boss)  ; 
the  blaming  of  equipment  for  poor  personal  performance;  the 
flight  into  fantasy  ("when  I  am  in  charge  of  this  department, 
things  will  be  different!").  Some  of  us  are  great  rationalizers; 
some  of  us  take  our  troubles  out  on  our  subordinates;  some  of 
us  see  no  faults  in  ourselves,  but  only  in  others;  some  of  us 
develop  bodily  symptoms  which  have  no  organic  basis.  In  any 
event,  it  is  important  to  realize  that  we  are  not  always  conscious 
of  the  true  motivation  of  all  of  our  actions;  too  often,  we  are 
blissfully  ignorant  of  the  needs  and  fears  which  make  us  act  as 
we  do. 

The  training  process  focuses  in  part  on  the  identification 
of  those  defenses  that  interfere  with  effective  personal  function- 
ing in  the  work  setting.  But  while  some  participants  are  able  to 
achieve  insight  into  how  they  act  and  react,  others  markedly 
resist  this  process  and  rigidly  adhere  to  their  original  views  of 
themselves  and  the  world  around  them. 

In  the  course  of  our  experience,  we  have  learned  to  identify 
some  expressions  which  we  think  reflect  typical  resistances  to 
this  type  of  training.  Although  any  or  all  of  these  feelings  may 
have  some  rational  basis,  the  participants  commonly  fail  to 
examine  their  validity  and  prefer  to  hold  to  their  notions  of  what 
they  are  and  how  they  are  seen  by  others.  Among  the  common 
phrases  through  which  these  feelings  of  resistance  are  expressed 
are: 

1.  "You  can't  change  human  nature."— This  assumes  that 
our  personalities  are  fixed,  that  we  are  born  to  be  stubborn,  talk- 
ative, honest,  treacherous,  late  for  work,  or  leaders  of  men.  If  we 
believe  this,  then  training  can  accomplish  nothing.  There  is  no 
point  in  getting  involved  in  something  which  is  bound  to  have 
little,  if  any,  impact,  ^ 
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2.  "I  know  myself  better  than  anyone  else  ever  will !"  This 
person  cannot  accept  the  idea  that  hidden  or  unconscious  drives 
and  motives  do  exist.  His  best  defenses  for  dealing  with  his  un- 
known self — his  proven  tactics  for  avoiding  possible  exposure 
— are  denial  and  rationalization. 

3.  "If  there  is  one  thing  I  know,  it's  how  to  deal  with 
people."  This  person  may  readily  admit  lack  of  knowledge  about 
the  technical  aspects  of  his  job,  but  his  self -picture  does  not 
permit  weakness  in  the  human  relations  department.  He  may 
believe  strongly  in  himself  and  come  to  the  training  to  be  ap- 
proved "as  is."  He  often  claims  knowledge  of  how  to  handle  a 
situation,  and  doesn't  hesitate  to  tell  someone  else  what  to  do. 
Prevented  from  getting  evidence  which  might  be  contradictory 
to  his  expressed  feelings  of  adequacy,  he  avoids  testing  the 
reality  of  whatever  fears  he  has  with  reference  to  his  abilities 
to  relate  to  people. 

4.  "We  are  here  to  learn  about  human  relations.  You  are  the 
expert — so  give  us  the  answers."  Behind  this  attitude  lies  the 
more  customary  school  experience  which  utilizes  lectures,  case 
materials,  tests,  and  the  like.  Most  people  have  learned  to  expect 
this  type  of  activity  whenever  they  take  a  course;  moreover, 
experience  with  books  and  newspaper  columns  has  taught  them 
to  look  for  specific  answers,  for  rules  and  gimmicks  to  solve 
their  human  relations  problems.  Thus,  they  wish  to  submit  to 
the  trainer's  authority,  yet  at  the  same  time  refuse  to  accept  his 
caution  that  they  will  find  answers  only  by  participating  in  a 
dynamic  group  process. 

5.  "Let's  stop  getting  personal — let's  be  mature  and  look 
at  the  facts !"  The  person  who  holds  this  belief  does  not  like  to 
deal  with  emotions,  feelings,  and  perceptions.  He  thinks  it  un- 
necessary, if  not  outright  dangerous.  To  him,  every  situation 
calls  for  a  rational  principle — the  problem  is  to  find  the  principle 
that  applies.  Demanding  "the  facts"  in  each  instance,  he  refuses 
to  accept  emotions,  feelings,  and  perceptions  as  facts. 

6.  "What  do  you  expect  us  to  do — psychoanalyze  every- 
body?" This  question  reflects  a  major  misunderstanding  about 
the  training  process.  At  no  time  is  it  recommended  that  the  "open 
thyself"  atmosphere  of  the  training  process  be  transferred  into 
day-to-day  business  operations.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  unique 
motive  of  the  training  process  which  permits  people  to  "see 
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more  and  better"  so  that  they  can  then  react  more  effectively  to 
the  demands  of  their  daily  interpersonal  contacts. 

7.  "I  think  this  is  great — I'm  learning  a  lot  by  sitting  back 
and  watching  all  the  others."  This  individual  is  convinced  that 
there  is  something  to  the  training  process,  but  does  not  wish  to 
get  involved.  By  not  participating,  he  avoids  exposing  himself. 
Thus  he  decreases  his  potential  learning  experience. 

8.  "We  run  a  business,  not  a  nursery  school."  This  attitude 
implies  that  the  training  encourages  impractical,  time-consum- 
ing, and  unrealistic  supervisory  practices.  The  trainee  assumes 
that  knowing  the  technical  and  administrative  features  of  a  job 
is  sufficient ;  he  believes  that  the  way  to  solve  problems  in  human 
relations  is  either  to  avoid  them  or  to  discipline  those  with  whom 
he  has  difficulties.  He  fails  to  admit  the  possibility  that  his  poor 
record  in  interpersonal  relations  may  have  its  roots  in  his  own 
behavior  and  is  likely  to  cite  the  ample  supply  of  labor  as  his 
main  reason  for  not  fooling  with  "employees  who  won't  do  their 
jobs." 

9.  "I  don't  know  what  you  are  doing  to  us,  but  I  don't  like 
it."  Behind  this  expression  is  a  fear  that  the  person's  individ- 
uality will  be  lost,  that  his  initiative  will  disappear,  and  that  his 
abilities  will  be  attacked  and  his  weaknesses  magnified.  He 
thinks  that  sensitivity  training  is  an  attempt  at  indoctrination 
over  which  he  has  no  control.  He  does  not  realize  that  the  train- 
ing process  is  largely  of  the  group's  own  making — that  what  is 
done  is  largely  a  function  of  what  the  group  wants  to  do  and 
how  it  wants  to  do  it.  The  possibility  that  individuality  is  en- 
couraged and  enhanced  by  this  type  of  experience  through  in- 
creasing realistic  understanding  is  not  admitted. 

Evaluating  the  Training  Results 

Sensitivity  training  must  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  aims, 
methods  and  achievements.  Ideally,  this  process  should  consist 
of  three  phases.  First,  a  potential  trainee  should  be  appraised 
by  his  superiors,  peers,  subordinates,  and  himself  prior  to  train- 
ing. Second,  his  performance  in  training  should  be  assessed  by 
the  trainers,  the  group  members,  and  himself.  Finally,  he  should 
be  evaluated  again  by  his  superiors,  peers,  subordinates,  and 
himself,  some  time  after  the  training  is  completed. 

The  criteria  of  evaluation  are  likely  to  vary  for  each  evalua- 
tor  and  for  each  situation.    On  the  job,  the  trainee's  superiors 
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may  stress  the  productivity  of  his  work-groups,  their  morale, 
turnover,  and  similar  factors.  His  peers  may  look  for  coopera- 
tion and  friendliness.  His  subordinates  may  be  more  interested 
in  understanding,  acceptance  of  their  frailties,  or  involvement  in 
decision-making.  He,  himself,  may  be  most  concerned  with  his 
ability  to  handle  day-to-day  tasks,  to  keep  production  up,  to  deal 
with  arguments  and  "hurt"  feelings  when  they  occur,  and  to 
avoid  being  "called-down"  by  his  superiors. 

In  the  training  situation,  the  trainers  may  value  greater 
insights  into  defenses,  more  realistic  perception  of  others,  under- 
standing of  communication  processes,  or  newly-found  awareness 
of  the  forces  operating  in  a  group.  Fellow  participants  may 
stress  willingness  to  understand  and  listen  to  others,  effective- 
ness in  role-playing,  recognition  of  the  impact  on  a  discussion  or 
efforts  to  help  the  progress  of  his  group  to  achieve  its  goals.  He, 
himself,  may  most  wish  to  develop  feelings  of  confidence  and  se- 
curity, to  improve  his  ability  to  handle  tough  situations,  to  gain 
skills  in  interviewing  and  listening,  and  to  experience  relief  from 
some  of  the  tensions  and  anxieties  with  which  he  feels  himself 
saddled. 

Self-Assessment  First  Result  of  Training 

After  the  training,  each  group  is  apt  to  look  for  changes 
in  the  trainee's  behavior  related  to  the  criteria  first  discussed 
above.  The  trainee  himself,  however,  is  likely  to  alter  some  of 
his  criteria  in  terms  of  the  experiences  he  has  had  in  the  training 
situation.  Experience  shows  that  if  participation  in  the  training 
process  has  been  effective,  the  first  impact  will  probably  occur 
in  the  trainee's  own  perception  about  himself  and  others.  His 
new  self-assessment  may  lead  to  more  confidence  and  security, 
and  to  less  anxiety  in  his  day-to-day  relations  on  the  job.  Next, 
the  repercussions  of  such  insights  will  probably  be  felt  by  those 
with  whom  he  deals.  He  may  "blow  up"  less  often,  turn  an  atten- 
tive rather  than  a  deaf  ear  to  suggestions,  or  play  a  more  con- 
structive role  in  staff  meetings.  As  he  begins  to  feel  his  way  and 
explores  new  behavior  patterns,  he  must  be  supported  by  his  co- 
workers to  utilize  the  understanding  and  skills  which  he  has 
learned.  He  needs  an  environment  where  human  relations  prac- 
tices are  part  of  the  total  organizational  philosophy,  where  "gim- 
micks" and  manipulative  devices  are  recognized  and  deprecated 
for  what  they  are. 
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As  yet,  the  results  of  sensitivity  training  have  not  been  sub- 
jected to  a  rigorous  scientific  analysis  to  ascertain  the  specific 
type  and  direction  of  changes  which  have  undoubtedly  taken 
place.  However,  reports  from  both  trainees  and  co-workers  in- 
dicate that  this  method  of  training  does  lead  to  greater  "human 
relations"  know-how,  which  in  turn  often  seems  to  be  followed 
by  higher  productivity,  better  morale,  and  lower  turnover.  Sen- 
sivity  training,  of  course,  is  not  a  "cure-all"  for  every  organiza- 
tional problem;  there  are  too  many  other  technical  and  adm^inis- 
trative  aspects  to  effective  management.  We  do  see  it,  however, 
as  an  exciting  development  in  executive  training — with  a  future 
rich  in  promise  and  in  potential  rewards. 


Htm   Role-Playing  in  Leadership  Training 


A.  A.  Liveright 

Reprinted  from  Personnel  Journal,  1951,  29,  412-416,  with 
permission  of  the  author  and  the  Personnel  Journal.  One 
of  the  problems  in  attempting  to  change  attitudes  is 
getting  the  subjects  motivated  sufficiently  to  perceive 
vi^hat  is  to  be  changed  and  then  to  change.  This  paper 
explains  the  procedures  used  in  role-playing,  a  technique 
which  has  been  utilized  successfully  in  getting  people  in- 
volved into  a  new  course  of  action. 

Role-playing  and  skits  are  rapidly  gaining  popularity  in 
both  union  education  programs  and  in  industrial  or  management 
training  programs.  In  the  following  paragraphs  we  describe, 
appraise  and  cite  specific  examples  of  the  use  of  these  methods 
in  union  leadership  training.  But  the  same  principles  of  adult 
education  apply  to  both  groups,  and  since  both  groups  of  adults 
have  somewhat  comparable  interests,  attitudes  and  reactions 
to  educational  techniques,  the  statements  made  about  these 
methods  in  labor  education  may  also  be  appropriate  for  manage- 
ment training. 

What  Role-Playing  Is 

Role-playing  is  a  simple  drama  in  which  two  or  more  people 
act  out  a  situation  relating  to  a  problem  or  ideas  which  a  group 
is  considering.  Either  the  leader  or  the  group  can  choose  the 
situation  and  define  the  characters.  But  no  one  memorizes  a  part. 
Conversation  is  spontaneous.  Role-playing  problems  often  in- 
volve several  people  with  different  ideas.  By  acting  out  the  situ- 
ation, both  the  "actors"  and  the  rest  of  the  group  have  a  better 
chance  to  analyze  the  problem.  They  can  examine  points  of  view 
and  think  through  the  way  the  role-players  reacted  to  each  other. 
Seeing  the  situation  unfold  before  their  eyes  makes  it  easier  for 
the  participants  to  understand. 

Role-playing  has  been  used  in  union  education  programs  for 
many  years.  Many  classes  in  grievance  procedure,  for  example, 
set  up  situations  in  which  real  or  imaginary  grievances  are  acted 
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out.  Some  members  of  the  group  play  the  foreman  and  manage- 
ment, while  others  take  the  part  of  the  steward.  These  situations 
— although  not  always  so  identified — are,  in  reality,  role-playing 
situations.  In  role-playing,  an  individual  may  play  himself.  He 
may  take  a  familiar  role  normally  taken  by  someone  else.  Or,  he 
may  try  a  new  and  unfamiliar  role. 

Role-playing  is  a  valuable  tool  to  help  a  group  analyze  an 
actual  situation.  It  can  be  used  to  prepare  people  for  future 
situations  by  giving  them  a  chance  to  practice  in  advance.  Shy 
people,  who  find  it  difficult  to  join  in  group  activities,  can  forget 
themselves  in  playing  a  part.  In  pretending  to  be  another  person 
most  people  grow  in  understanding  of  other's  problems.  In 
dramatizing  a  controversial  situation  people  are  able  to  get  rid 
of  aggressive  feelings  in  a  harmless  manner. 

How  to  Handle  Role-Playing 

The  following  steps  are  essential  in  most  role-playing  situ- 
ations: (1)  choosing  the  problem,  (2)  agreeing  on  the  details  of 
the  case,  (3)  defining  the  roles,  (4)  defining  the  goal  of  the 
people  not  acting — clarifying  the  place  of  the  observer,  (5)  the 
role-playing  itself  (this  may  be  run  once  or  several  times),  (6) 
the  discussion  following  the  role-playing. 

To  demonstrate  how  this  procedure  works,  we  describe  an 
actual  role-playing  situation  which  illustrates  each  of  these  steps 
and  offer  our  own  observations.  It  occurred  as  an  institute  run 
for  a  group  from  the  United  Auto  Workers-AFL. 

Choose  the  Problem 

During  the  first  morning  session,  the  group  discussed  the 
structure  of  the  union  and  why  workers  join  unions.  One  mem- 
ber of  the  group  said:  "We  know  why  a  lot  of  workers  don't 
join.  It's  what  they're  taught  in  schools."  Another  added: 
"Yes,  my  daughter  comes  home  and  tells  me  the  teacher  says  that 
I  don't  give  her  the  facts  about  unions."  Another  man  asked: 
"Why  can't  we  do  something  about  the  schools  right  here  in 
Milwaukee?" 

Since  this  was  a  real  problem  the  question  was  again  raised 
in  the  afternoon.  A  demonstration  of  role-playing  had  been 
scheduled.  The  group  decided  that  this  problem  would  serve  as 
the  topic  for  role-playing.  Someone  added :  "After  all,  if  we  can't 
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see  that  our  own  kids  in  Milwaukee  get  the  truth  about  unions 
in  our  schools  here,  I  don't  know  where  it  can  be  done." 

Observation.  Role-playing  wasn't  used  until  the  group 
warmed  up  and  relaxed.  Group  recognized  problem,  was  con- 
cerned about  it  and  wanted  something  done  about  it. 

Set  Up  the  Case 

The  instructor  then  set  up  a  specific  case  with  the  group. 
Discussion  brought  out  more  information  about  the  school  board 
and  the  school  superintendent.  One  member,  who  pointed  out 
that  there  were  several  union  representatives  on  the  board,  felt 
the  lack  of  a  course  on  unions  was  probably  an  oversight.  The 
group  decided  on  one  scene,  laid  in  the  school  superintendent's 
office,  in  which  three  UAW-AFL  members  would  visit  and  dis- 
cuss the  situation  with  the  superintendent.  They  also  decided  to 
ask  him  to  set  up  a  program  which  would  teach  the  facts  about 
unions. 

Observations.  Group  helped  set  up  the  situation,  so  it  was 
realistic  for  them.  There  was  no  time  spent  on  lengthy  prelimi- 
naries— group  was  pulled  in  immediately. 

Define  the  Roles 

After  the  scene  was  set,  the  group  discussed  the  superin- 
tendent and  his  attitudes  briefly.  One  member  said:  "I  know 
that  superintendent.  I've  sat  on  a  committee  with  him.  Let  me 
take  his  part.  I  know  just  how  he'd  act."  Several  other  members 
of  the  group  agreed  to  serve  as  a  committee.  (The  group  rather 
than  the  instructor  suggested  these  men.)  During  a  brief  recess 
the  members  of  the  committee  met  and  agreed  on  points  they 
would  raise.  The  instructor  met  with  the  man  who  was  to  play 
the  superintendent  and  he  agreed  on  certain  kinds  of  objections 
he  would  raise — based  on  what  he  thought  the  regular  superin- 
tendent would  say. 

Observation.  Group  was  already  involved — they  had  helped 
define  roles  and  make  them  realistic.  The  group  knew  the  people 
better  than  the  instructor,  so  the  group  cast  the  parts. 

Define  the  Role  of  the  Observers 

The  instructor  discussed  with  the  rest  of  the  group  their 
role.  He  asked  them  to  watch  what  happened:  the  effect  of  the 
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group's  presentation  on  the  superintendent;  the  effect  of  the 
superintendent  on  the  committee;  whether  arguments  used  by 
the  committee  seemed  to  affect  the  superintendent ;  what  kind  of 
relationship  the  group  developed  with  the  superintendent. 

Observations.  Group  members  who  weren't  "acting"  were 
involved — they  were  all  given  responsibility  as  observers. 

Start  the  Role-Playing 

Next,  the  instructor  reviewed  the  scene  and  the  roles.  To 
start  the  action,  he  explained  that  the  committee  was  arriving 
at  the  office  of  the  superintendent  who  didn't  know  why  they 
were  coming.  The  instructor  stepped  aside.  For  about  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes,  the  action  proceeded.  The  instructor  inter- 
rupted only  once:  when  a  committee  member  started  a  violent 
argument  with  the  superintendent,  the  instructor  stepped  in, 
stopped  the  argument  and  told  the  committee  to  pick  up  from 
there.  Before  the  conversation  began  to  die  down — and  while 
action  was  still  heated — he  cut  the  role-playing. 

Observation.  Instructor  reviewed  and  introduced  situation 
to  help  the  cast.  He  handled  the  situation  so  the  cast  didn't  get 
embarrassed.  The  instructor  kept  the  "acting  on  the  track."  He 
avoided  boredom  by  cutting  the  action  when  interest  was  still 
high. 

Lead  Discussion  after  Role-Playing 

As  soon  as  the  act  was  cut,  the  members  of  the  committee 
and  the  superintendent  were  asked  to  remain  at  the  table  at 
the  head  of  the  room.  First  the  superintendent  gave  his  reac- 
tions. Although  he  had  tried  to  be  hard-boiled,  he  found  it  diffi- 
cult not  to  be  convinced.  (This  illustrates  one  of  the  difficulties 
of  role-playing,  that  of  having  a  person  depart  completely  from 
his  own  convictions  and  point  of  view,  even  momentarily.)  Sev- 
eral members  of  the  committee  thought  the  superintendent  had 
agreed  too  readily.  They  felt  that  the  real  official  would  have 
raised  some  additional  academic  problems.  The  rest  of  the  group 
then  entered  the  discussion.  Group  members  suggested  points 
the  committee  had  not  raised.  They  criticized  the  committee  for 
fencing  around  too  long  before  getting  to  the  point.  They  sug- 
gested other  questions  that  the  superintendent  probably  would 
have  asked.  1^ 
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Observation.  The  instructor  started  discussion  while  interest 
was  keen.  First  he  got  reactions  of  role-players  and  then  of 
group.  Sometimes  the  instructor  briefs  a  few  group  members  to 
observe  certain  aspects  instead  of  aslving  everyone  for  general 
comments  as  he  did  here. 

Translate  Role-Playing  into  Action 

As  a  result  of  the  role-playing  the  group  decided  to  act. 
Several  months  later  some  of  those  who  had  acted  in  the  role- 
playing  scene  actually  called  on  the  school  superintendent.  In 
consequence,  the  Milwaukee  schools  agreed  to  include  materials 
on  unions  as  a  regular  part  of  their  secondary  school  curriculum. 

Observation.  Role-playing  problem  was  realistic  and  possible 
courses  of  action  were  well-developed.  In  effect,  the  role-playing 
served  as  a  rehearsal  for  a  real-life  situation. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Role-Playing 

The  following  table  summarizes  both  advantages  and  short- 
comings of  role-playing.  Check  carefully  before  you  decide  to 
use  role-playing. 

Used  wisely,  role-playing  has  an  important  place  in  train- 
ing. But  role-playing  must  be  used  for  a  purpose.  It  is  gener- 
ally more  valuable  in  analyzing,  spotting  or  diagnosing  a  prob- 
lem than  in  actually  solving  the  problem.  It  is,  however,  fre- 
quently misused. 

Advantages 

1.  People  have  a  natural  desire  to  act. 

2.  Role-playing  dramatizes  a  situation  being  discussed. 

3.  It  involves  and  interests  everyone — even  those  not  ac- 
tually playing  roles. 

4.  Group  can  analyze  other  people's  points  of  view. 

5.  Group  can  predict  reactions  to  different  kinds  of  ap- 
proaches and  situations. 

6.  Participants  can  practice  and  develop  skills  in  dealing 
with  people. 

7.  It's  one  of  the  best  devices  for  problem  analysis. 

8.  Various  people  can  demonstrate  how  they  would  handle 
a  similar  situation. 

9.  It's  a  spontaneous  device  for  putting  an  idea  or  discus- 
sion into  practice. 
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10.    Role-playing  brings  out   feelings   and   attitudes   which 
might  not  come  out  in  regular  discussions. 

Disadvantages 

1.  Role-playing  is  harder  to  use  effectively  than  other  tools. 

2.  It's  often  used  inappropriately.  In  some  cases,  discus- 
sion or  presentation  of  facts  would  be  more  effective. 

3.  Group  may  place  major  emphasis  on  acting  rather  than 
problems  involved. 

4.  Group  may  become  so  involved  in  the  technique  that  they 
forget  subject  matter  and  content. 

5.  Unless  effectively  introduced,  group  may  resent  tech- 
nique as  a  childish  kindergarten  approach  to  serious 
problems. 

6.  Unless  role-players  are  carefully  briefed  they  may  be- 
come embarrassed  and  the  situation  may  back-fire. 

7.  A  direct  question  or  problem  may  be  more  effective  and 
take  less  time. 

8.  If  parts  aren't  well  cast,  people  who  really  don't  want  to 
take  part  may  be  embarrassed. 

9.  Group  may  be  antagonistic  toward  member  of  group 
asked  to  play  unsympathetic  role. 

10.    If  person  really  gets  into  role,  difficult  to  get  him  out 
of  it  later. 


U.  An  Experimental  Test  of  the  EfFect  of  Training 
On  Discussion  Leadership 

Norman  R.  F.  Maier 

Abridged  from  Human  Relations,  1953,  6,  161-173,  with  per- 
mission of  the  author  and  Human  Relations.  Granting 
that  differences  in  leadership  style  affect  group  behavior, 
what  is  the  most  effective  leadership  style?  In  this  article 
the  author  contrasts  two  training  methods,  conducting  a 
group  in  a  permissive,  problem  oriented  manner  versus 
the  lecture  style  and  finds  the  former  method  signifi- 
cantly more  effective.  The  statistical  results  have  been 
eliminated  in  the  abridgement. 

Training  in  human  relations  may  fail  to  show  up  in  a  prac- 
tical situation  for  one  of  the  three  following  reasons:  (a)  the 
training  does  not  offer  a  better  approach  than  one  already  in 
existence;  (b)  the  supervisor  may  not  have  learned  enough  to 
profit  from  the  training;  and  (c)  the  supervisor  may  have 
learned  enough  skills  to  profit,  but  he  fails  to  practice  what  he 
has  learned  because  of  pressures  outside  himself.  It  is  important 
that  these  reasons  be  treated  as  separately  as  possible  and  the 
purpose  in  this  study  is  to  eliminate  the  third  reason  as  an  inter- 
fering factor,  since  Hariton  (1)  found  it  to  be  a  restraining 
force,  and  one  which  was  out  of  a  trainer's  immediate  influence. 

In  this  instance  we  are  concerned  with  the  value  of  training 
leaders  in  a  permissive  style  of  conducting  group  discussion 
meetings  and  agreeing  on  an  action  to  be  taken  by  asking  em- 
ployees to  participate  in  obtaining  the  solution  to  a  problem. 

Experimental  Design 

In  order  to  have  the  same  set  of  conditions  repeated  so  as 
to  permit  comparisons  of  large  numbers  of  groups,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  introduce  realistic  ego-involvements,  it  seemed  best 
to  set  up  the  experiment  as  a  Multiple  Role-Playing  situation 
(2,  5)  and  present  all  groups  with  the  same  industrial  problem. 
In  each  group  one  person,  chosen  at  random,  was  to  serve  as 
foreman  and  three  others  to  act  as  employees  reporting  to  the 
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foreman.  This  procedure  permitted  the  experimenter  to  place 
many  groups  of  four  persons  in  the  same  relationships  with  each 
other  and  to  confront  them  with  the  same  problem.  An  uncon- 
trolled variable  was  that  of  the  differences  in  personalities  that 
various  persons  would  add  to  the  roles  supplied  them.  This  vari- 
able is  neutralized  by  using  a  number  of  groups. 

The  experimental  variable  was  the  training  in  group  deci- 
sion which  was  given  to  the  experimental  groups  and  omitted 
from  the  control  groups.  Thus  in  44  groups  the  persons  were 
exposed  to  8  hours  of  presentation  on  the  nature  of  the  group 
decision  method  and  how  it  could  be  adapted  to  dealing  with  job 
problems.  The  training  emphasized  the  point  that  if  employees 
are  allowed  to  participate  in  solving  a  problem  they  will  be  able 
to  get  together  on  a  solution  that  they  are  willing  to  accept.  The 
foremen's  functions  in  such  discussions  are  to  present  the  facts 
and  conditions  bearing  on  the  problem  and  to  conduct  a  permis- 
sive discussion. 

Four  hours  of  discussion  also  were  part  of  the  training.  The 
discussions  permitted  (a)  an  expression  of  attitudes  in  the  par- 
ticipants, (b)  opportunities  to  ask  questions,  and  (c)  oppor- 
tunities to  air  personal  views.  The  presentation  and  discussion 
periods  were  combined  in  three  training  periods  of  about  21/2 
hours  each.  The  role-playing  problem  was  introduced  as  a  part 
of  the  training  program. 

A  total  of  36  other  groups  were  given  no  training  except  for 
a  half-hour  lecture  given  in  connection  with  introducing  the 
problem  for  role-playing.  The  lecture  was  on  the  subject  of 
resistance  to  change  and  emphasis  was  placed  on  (a)  the  impor- 
tance of  recognizing  differences  in  attitudes  in  employees,  (b) 
the  importance  of  employees  accepting  changes  in  jobs  if  these 
are  to  be  made  successfully,  (c)  recognizing  that  all  employees 
do  not  have  the  same  motivations,  and  (d)  listening  to  what  em- 
ployees have  to  say  in  order  to  understand  them. 

All  of  the  trained  and  untrained  persons  were  industrial 
personnel  consisting  primarily  of  first  line  supervisors  and  inter- 
mediate management.  Thus  any  experiences  they  had  in  dealing 
with  people  varied  about  the  same  way  in  the  trained  and  un- 
trained groups.  In  no  instance  did  the  participants  know  that  an 
experiment  was  being  performed  since  role-playing  this  particu- 
lar problem  was  set  up  as  a  part  of  a  human  relations  training 
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program.  The  difference  between  the  groups,  therefore,  was  the 
point  at  which  this  particular  part  of  the  training  was  introduced 
into  the  program.  Role-playing  was  introduced  into  both  experi- 
mental and  control  sets  of  groups  by  informing  the  audience  that 
they  were  about  to  participate  in  solving  a  lifelike  job  problem. 
'The  problem  to  be  presented  involves  a  foreman  who  must  talk 
over  a  job  matter  with  three  of  his  employees.  This  situation 
will  give  you  a  first  hand  experience  with  the  types  of  influence 
which  operate."  They  were  then  told  that  they  would  be  divided 
into  groups  of  four  and  given  a  set  of  instructions  which  would 
give  each  of  them  a  particular  part  to  play  in  this  situation. 
They  were  asked  to  accept  the  roles,  to  imagine  themselves  in 
the  situation  described,  and  to  interact  with  each  other  in  a 
natural  manner.  They  were  informed  that  the  roles  would  only 
give  them  a  starting  point.  Once  the  discussion  had  begun  they 
would  find  that  they  would  be  influenced  by  each  other  and  that 
they  should  let  their  behaviors  change  as  circumstances  in  the 
group  dictated.  In  other  words,  they  were  asked  to  start  out 
with  the  role  supplied  and  let  things  develop  as  in  a  real  life 
situation. 

The  persons  present  were  then  divided  into  groups  of  four. 
(The  experiment  was  repeated  five  times  in  order  to  accumulate 
the  80  groups).  Each  group  was  given  a  set  of  instructions  (one 
page  for  each  member)  and  the  person  who  took  the  set  from 
the  assistant  was  made  the  foreman.  He  kept  the  top  page  and 
passed  a  page  with  a  role  to  each  of  the  other  three  persons. 

Both  the  trained  and  untrained  groups  were  allowed  30  min- 
utes for  discussion  time.  Preliminary  experience  indicated  that 
this  amount  of  time  is  adequate  for  most  groups. 

The  Experimental  Problem 

The  problem  used  for  Multiple  Role-Playing  is  entitled 
"Changing  Work  Procedure."  It  deals  with  a  situation  in  which 
there  is  resistance  to  change.  The  men  are  doing  an  assembly 
job  and  work  in  teams.  To  reduce  boredom  the  men  change  jobs. 
Since  each  man  does  his  best  work  on  a  particular  operation  the 
talents  of  the  men  would  be  used  more  effectively  if  each  man 
worked  continuously  on  the  operation  for  which  he  was  best 
suited.  This  means  that  the  foreman  will  raise  the  problem  of 
change.    Resistance  to  change  appears  in  the  form  of   (a)    a 
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desire  to  avoid  monotony,  (b)  fear  of  rate  cuts  and  (c)  hostility 
toward  the  time-study  man.  The  first  of  these  resistances  to 
change  may  be  regarded  as  intellectual  in  that  the  realistic  factor 
of  boredom  is  involved ;  the  last  two  are  emotional  in  that  dis- 
trust and  imagined  threats  are  involved.  These  make  the  problem 
sufficiently  difficult  so  that  good  discussion  leadership  is  needed 
to  resolve  the  conflict. 

The  roles  supplied  for  the  problem  are  as  follows : 

Role  for  Gus  Thompson,  foreman 

You  are  the  foreman  in  a  shop  and  supervise  the  work  of 
about  20  men.  Most  of  the  jobs  are  piece-rate  jobs  and  some  of 
the  men  work  in  teams  and  are  paid  on  a  team  piece-rate  basis. 
In  one  of  the  teams,  Jack,  Walt,  and  Steve  work  together.  Each 
one  of  them  does  one  of  the  operations  for  an  hour  and  then  they 
exchange,  so  that  all  men  perform  each  of  the  operations  at 
diflTerent  times.  The  men  themselves  decided  to  operate  that  way 
and  you  have  never  given  the  plan  any  thought. 

Lately,  Jim  Clark,  the  methods  man,  has  been  around  and 
studied  conditions  in  your  shop.  He  timed  Jack,  Walt  and  Steve 
on  each  of  the  operations  and  came  up  with  the  following  facts. 


Time  per  Operation 


Position  1 

Position  2 

Position  3 

Total 

Jack 

Walt 
Steve 

3     min. 
31  min. 
5     min. 

4     min. 
31  min. 
31  min. 

4i  min. 
3     min. 
4i  min. 

Hi  min. 
10     min. 
13     min. 

34i  min. 

He  observed  that  with  the  men  rotating,  the  average  time 
for  all  three  operations  would  be  one-third  of  the  total  time  or 
111/2  minutes  per  complete  unit.  If,  however.  Jack  worked  in 
the  No.  1  spot,  Steve  on  the  No.  2  spot,  and  Walt  in  the  No.  3 
spot,  the  time  would  be  91/2  minutes,  a  reduction  of  over  17  per 
cent.  Such  a  reduction  in  time  would  amount  to  saving  of  more 
than  80  minutes.  In  other  words,  the  lost  production  would  be 
about  the  same  as  that  which  would  occur  if  the  men  loafed  for 
80  minutes  in  an  8-hour  day.  If  the  time  were  used  for  productive 
effort,  production  would  be  increased  more  than  20  per  cent. 
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This  made  pretty  good  sense  to  you  so  you  have  decided  to 
take  up  the  problem  with  the  men.  You  feel  that  they  should 
go  along  with  any  change  in  operation  that  is  made. 

Role  for  Jack 

You  are  one  of  three  men  on  an  assembly  operation.  Walt 
and  Steve  are  your  team  mates  and  you  enjoy  working  with  them. 
You  get  paid  on  a  team  basis  and  you  are  making  wages  that  are 
entirely  satisfactory.  Steve  isn't  quite  as  fast  as  Walt  and  you, 
but  when  you  feel  he  is  holding  things  up  too  much  each  of  you 
can  help  out. 

The  work  is  very  monotonous.  The  saving  thing  about  it  is 
that  every  hour  you  all  change  positions.  In  this  way  you  get  to 
do  all  three  operations.  You  are  best  on  the  Number  1  position 
so  when  you  get  in  that  spot  you  turn  out  some  extra  work  and 
so  make  the  job  easier  for  Steve  who  follows  you  in  that  position. 

You  have  been  on  this  job  for  two  years  and  have  never  run 
out  of  work.  Apparently  your  group  can  make  pretty  good  pay 
without  running  yourselves  out  of  a  job.  Lately,  however,  the 
company  has  had  some  of  its  experts  hanging  around.  It  looks 
like  the  company  is  trying  to  work  out  some  speedup  methods. 
If  they  make  these  jobs  any  more  simple  you  won't  be  able  to 
stand  the  monotony.  Gus  Thompson,  your  foreman,  is  a  decent 
guy  and  has  never  criticized  your  team's  work. 

Role  for  Steve 

You  work  with  Jack  and  Walt  on  an  assembly  job  and  get 
paid  on  a  team  piece-rate  basis.  The  three  of  you  work  very  well 
together  and  make  a  pretty  good  wage.  Jack  and  Walt  like  to 
make  a  little  more  than  you  think  is  necessary  but  you  go  along 
with  them  and  work  as  hard  as  you  can  so  as  to  keep  the  pro- 
duction up  where  they  want  it.  They  are  good  fellows ;  often  help 
you  out  if  you  fall  behind  and  so  you  feel  it  is  only  fair  to  try 
and  go  along  with  the  pace  they  set. 

The  three  of  you  exchange  positions  every  hour.  In  this  way 
you  get  to  work  in  all  positions.  You  like  the  Number  2  position 
the  best  because  it  is  easier.  When  you  get  in  the  Number  3  posi- 
tion you  can't  keep  up  and  then  you  feel  Gus  Thompson,  the  fore- 
man, watching  you.  Sometimes  Walt  and  Jack  slow  down  when 
you  are  on  the  Number  3  spot  and  then  the  foreman  seems 
satisfied. 
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Lately  the  methods  man  has  been  hanging  around  watching 
the  job.  You  wonder  what  he  is  up  to.  Can't  they  leave  guys 
alone  who  are  doing  all  right? 

Role  for  Walt 

You  work  with  Jack  and  Steve  on  a  job  that  requires  three 
separate  operations.  Each  of  you  works  on  each  of  the  three 
operations  by  rotating  position  once  every  hour.  This  makes  the 
work  more  interesting  and  you  can  always  help  out  the  other 
fellow  by  running  the  job  ahead  in  case  one  of  you  doesn't  feel 
so  good.  It's  all  right  to  help  out  because  you  get  paid  on  a  team 
piece-rate  basis.  You  could  actually  earn  more  if  Steve  were  a 
faster  worker,  but  he  is  a  swell  guy  and  you  would  rather  have 
him  in  the  group  than  someone  else  who  might  do  a  little  bit 
more. 

You  find  all  three  positions  about  equally  desirable.  They 
are  all  simple  and  purely  routine.  The  monotony  doesn't  bother 
you  much  because  you  can  talk,  day  dream,  and  change  your 
pace.  By  working  slow  for  a  while  and  then  fast  you  can  sort 
of  set  your  pace  to  music  you  hum  to  yourself.  Jack  and  Steve 
like  the  idea  of  changing  jobs  and  even  though  Steve  is  slow  on 
some  positions,  the  changing  around  has  its  good  points.  You  feel 
you  get  to  a  stopping  place  every  time  you  change  positions  and 
this  kind  of  takes  the  place  of  a  rest  pause. 

Lately  some  kind  of  efficiency  expert  has  been  hanging 
around.  He  stands  some  distance  away  with  a  stop-watch  in  his 
hand.  The  company  could  get  more  for  its  money  if  it  put  some 
of  those  guys  to  work.  You  say  to  yourself,  "I'd  like  to  see  one 
of  these  guys  try  and  tell  me  how  to  do  this  job.  I'd  sure  give 
him  an  earful." 

If  Gus  Thompson,  your  foreman,  doesn't  get  him  out  of  the 
shop  pretty  soon  you're  going  to  tell  him  what  you  think  of  his 
dragging  in  company  spies. 

Discussion  of  Results 

The  results  of  this  study  clearly  show  that  a  group's  resis- 
tance to  change  can  be  sharply  reduced  by  training  the  leader 
for  8  hours  on  group  decision  procedures.  The  primary  differ- 
ence between  trained  and  untrained  leaders'  conference  proce- 
dures is  that  the  untrained  leader  attempts  to  motivate  his  group 
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to  accept  the  change  in  work  methods  by  pointing  out  that  more 
money  will  be  made.  He  is  inclined  to  refute  objections  and  thus 
engenders  hostility.  The  trained  discussion  leader,  however,  is 
more  inclined  to  present  the  situation  as  a  problem  and  to  listen 
to  suggestions  and  criticisms  raised  by  his  group.  Although  many 
of  the  trained  leaders  do  revert  to  selling  procedures  they  tend 
to  be  more  tolerant,  considerate  and  open  to  suggestions. 

As  a  result  of  the  difference  in  the  leader's  approach,  solu- 
tions of  those  trained  in  group  decision  tended  to  be  either  accep- 
tance of  the  implied  solution  or  the  development  of  some  com- 
promise solution.  Discussion  leaders  untrained  in  group  decision 
try  to  do  a  selling  job.  As  a  result,  they  either  sell  their  solution, 
or  they  completely  fail  to  convince  the  group,  with  the  result  that 
hard  feelings  are  developed.  The  fact  that  untrained  leaders  do 
not  sell  the  desired  solution  more  often  than  the  trained  leaders 
indicates  that  this  solution  has  a  certain  amount  of  appeal  in 
itself  and  that  the  selling  approach  alone  has  very  little  effect, 
except  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  compromise.  Thus  complete 
failures  and  dissatisfaction  replaced  the  compromise  solutions 
and  satisfaction  in  the  untrained  groups.  The  compromise  solu- 
tions should  not  be  regarded  as  partial  successes  since  they  may 
actually  be  superior  to  the  solutions  advocated  by  the  leader. 

It  is  apparent  that  differences  in  leadership  skill  existed 
within  both  sets  of  groups.  However,  the  important  thing  is  the 
demonstration  that  leadership  style  plays  a  very  important  part 
and  that  this  style  can  be  acquired  through  training.  How  much 
more  skill  in  group  leadership  can  be  acquired  with  additional 
training  remains  to  be  investigated. 

It  is  possible  to  raise  certain  doubts  regarding  the  interpre- 
tation of  these  findings.  Since  both  the  discussion  leaders  (fore- 
man's role)  and  the  participants  (roles  of  Jack,  Walt  and  Steve) 
received  training,  one  might  suppose  that  the  differences  in  out- 
come were  influenced  by  the  fact  that  the  trained  participants 
were  the  more  agreeable  and  cooperative.  The  writer  does  not 
consider  this  a  realistic  objection  since  leadership  skill  was  for 
the  leader  to  exercise  and  not  a  factor  that  would  influence  a 
participant  in  the  direction  of  tolerance.  If  anything,  the  parti- 
cipants in  the  trained  group  would  tend  to  be  the  more  critical 
of  the  leader's  conduct  and  hence  would  tend  to  react  more  vio- 
lently to  procedures  which  were  out  of  line  with  the  training. 
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However,  the  experiment  should  be  repeated  if  it  is  felt  that  this 
argument  is  unsound.  The  present  experiment  demonstrates  that 
the  magnitude  of  differene  obtained  is  sufficiently  great  to  be 
measured  and  hence  constitutes  a  practical  design  which  can  be 
repeated  under  conditions  in  which  none  of  the  participants  is 
trained. 

It  might  also  be  argued  that  the  outcome  of  role-playing 
problems  cannot  be  generalized  to  real  life  problems.  This,  of 
course,  is  debatable.  Certainly  it  would  be  desirable  to  test  this 
question  experimentally  in  real  life  situations.  However,  the 
difficulty  is  that  the  same  conditions  cannot  be  repeated  in  many 
groups  so  as  to  permit  a  controlled  experimental  design. 

Those  who  have  worked  with  role-playing  recognize  how 
realistically  it  captures  real  life  conditions.  Because  it  stimulates 
real  life  problems  it  is  extremely  useful  as  a  training  method. 
Furthermore,  there  is  a  real  life  aspect  to  group  decision  prob- 
lems as  seen  in  the  one  used  in  this  experiment.  Regardless  of 
whether  a  participant  fully  adopts  the  role  assigned  to  him,  he  is 
placed  in  a  problem  situation  and  must  agree  with  others  on  a 
solution.  To  the  extent  that  each  person  is  involved  in  a  problem 
the  situation  is  real  and  personal  for  him.  The  roles  merely  add 
some  additional  attitude  loadings  such  as  are  found  in  comparable 
life  situations. 

An  important  difference  between  testing  the  effects  of  train- 
ing through  role-playing  and  in  real  life  situations  is  that  in  role 
playing  there  is  less  resistance  to  trying  out  newly  acquired  skills 
than  under  practical  conditions.  This  is  due  to  the  facts  that  (a) 
restraints  from  higher  management  are  absent,  (6)  the  fear  of 
the  consequences  of  failure  is  present  to  a  much  lesser  degree,  (c) 
embarrassments,  which  may  be  anticipated  because  of  a  change 
m  procedure,  are  absent  since  the  supervisor  is  dealing  with  a 
new  group  and  {d)  irritations  with  individuals  are  at  a  minimum 
because  the  discussion  leader  is  less  emotionally  involved  him- 
self. However,  it  is  because  those  restraining  influences  are 
absent  in  role  playing  that  this  method  becomes  ideal  for  the  pur- 
pose of  measuring  skill  by  itself.  The  extent  to  which  skills  are 
mhibited  by  restraining  factors  is  a  separate  type  of  study.  Cer- 
tainly the  degree  to  which  discussion  leadership  skills  are  lost 
when  the  leader  becomes  frustrated  is  an  important  study  in 
itself. 
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Conclusions 

In  so  far  as  differences  were  obtained  as  a  result  of  training 
in  group  decision  procedures,  this  experiment  indicates  that 
leaders  can  favorably  influence  the  outcome  of  discussions  by 
presenting  participants  with  problems  rather  than  with  solu- 
tions. In  supplying  the  relevant  facts,  the  trained  leaders  caused 
solutions  to  emerge  which  were  at  least  as  good  as  those  supplied 
by  the  untrained  leaders.  The  important  gain  was  that  the 
trained  leaders  almost  completely  avoided  failures  and  in  their 
stead  obtained  alternate  solutions,  some  of  which  might  have 
been  of  higher  quality  than  the  solution  established  as  the 
satisfactory  one. 

Further,  one  may  conclude  that  with  8  hours  of  training  this 
type  of  leadership  can  be  acquired  to  a  sufficient  degree  to  pro- 
duce a  marked  difference  in  outcome.  This  does  not  mean  that 
supervisors  receiving  this  training  will  use  it  on  the  job.  Rather, 
they  have  the  ability  to  use  it  on  the  job  providing  conditions  are 
such  as  to  motivate  them  and  serious  restraining  influences  are 
absent. 
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a  Human  Relations  Training  and  the  Stability 
of  Leadership  Patterns 

Edwin  F.  Harris  and  Edwin  A.  Fleishman 

Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  1955,  39, 
20-25,  with  permission  of  the  authors  and  the  American 
Psychological  Association,  Inc.  Although  human  relations 
training  programs  are  common  in  industry,  evaluation  of 
the  effectiveness  of  these  programs  is  uncommon.  This 
study  evaluates  leadership  trainees  in  the  plant  after  the 
training  course.  Although  the  findings  in  terms  of  posi- 
tive gain  are  not  significant,  the  lack  of  stability  of  the 
leadership  patterns  hints  at  the  possibility  of  differential 
effects  of  the  training  program. 

Recent  years  have  seen  the  development  of  an  increasing 
number  of  supervisory  training  programs  among  industrial  or- 
ganizations. These  programs  deal  in  large  measure  with  the 
area  broadly  defined  as  ''human  relations."  Essentially,  these 
training  courses  must  be  viewed  as  attempts  to  modify  or  "im- 
prove" the  behavior  of  supervisors  in  dealing  with  their  groups 
in  their  everyday  working  relationships. 

Until  recently,  however,  little  evidence  was  available  con- 
cerning the  actual  outcomes  of  such  training.  What  few  evalua- 
tions had  been  made  were  often  quite  limited,  dealing  for  ex- 
ample with  trainees'  or  supervisors'  impressions  of  the  value  of 
the  training  or  with  indices  of  supervisory  attitudes  immediately 
before  and  after  the  training  course.  In  a  recent  study  by  Fleish- 
man (1),  an  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  a  more  meaningful 
evaluation  of  a  human  relations  training  program  for  foremen 
in  a  large  industrial  organization.  Supervisory  training  was 
evaluated  in  terms  of  descriptions  of  the  foreman's  leadership 
behavior  as  well  as  his  own  leadership  attitudes.  Moreover, 
evaluations  were  made  back  in  the  actual  plant  situation  some- 
time after  the  foremen  had  returned  from  training. 

The  present  paper  represents  an  extension  of  this  previous 
research  and  describes  a  further  study  of  some  additional  effects 
of  such  training  in  the  same  motor  truck  manufacturing  plant. 

464 
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Procedure 

The  problem.  The  previous  study  compared  matched 
groups  of  foremen  in  the  plant  situation.  One  group  had  not 
been  sent  to  training,  whereas  the  remaining  three  groups 
had  different  amounts  of  time  elapse  since  training.  In  gen- 
eral, the  results  showed  that  in  terms  of  the  measures  used, 
the  effects  of  the  training  were  minimal  and  certainly  did  not 
last  when  evaluated  back  in  the  plant.  Except  for  the  most 
recently  trained  group  (which  differed  in  an  unexpected  direc- 
tion), over-all  differences  between  the  trained  and  the  un- 
trained foremen  in  leadership  attitudes  and  behavior  were  no'- 
significant.  In  the  present  study  it  was  possible  to  employ  a 
"longitudinal"  methodology  in  that  measures  of  leadership 
attitudes  and  behavior  were  obtained  on  the  same  groups  of 
foremen  before  and  after  the  training  period.  The  purpose 
here  was  to  compare  the  results  of  this  analysis  with  that  ob- 
tained from  the  "cross-sectional"  approach  used  by  Fleish- 
man (1). 

A  second  problem  investigated  was  the  effect  of  a  "re- 
fresher" human  relations  training  course  on  the  behavior  and 
attitudes  of  foremen  who  had  received  the  original  and  more 
extensive  training  course  some  time  before. 

Both  of  the  above  evaluations  were  made  with  a  view  to 
a  third  problem.  The  concern  here  was  with  the  stability  of 
leadership  behavior  patterns  over  a  period  of  time  for  those 
foremen  who  had  received  human  relations  training  as  com- 
pared with  those  foremen  who  had  not  received  such  training. 
Aside  from  the  training  implications,  data  on  the  stability  of 
leadership  patterns  in  complex  organizations  would  be  of  con- 
siderable interest  in  themselves.  Although  the  problem  appears 
to  be  a  crucial  one,  little  evidence  on  this  is  currently  avail- 
able. However,  such  data  would  have  direct  bearing  on  the 
extent  to  which  one  can  generalize  from  observations  of  lead- 
ership behavior  made  at  one  point  in  time  to  later  behavior 
of  the  same  individual  in  the  same  general  situation.  Or  in 
other  terms,  within  a  given  organizational  framework,  to 
what  extent  can  we  predict  future  behavior  of  the  leader  from 
knowledge  of  present  or  past  leadership  behavior? 

The  research  mstruments.  The  Supervisory  Behavior 
Description  (2)  and  the  Leadership  Opinion  Questionnaire 
(3),  whose  development  has  been  described  in  detail  previ- 
ously, were  the  primary  instruments  used  in  the  study.  Briefly, 
the  Supervisory  Behavior  Description  contains  48  items  which 
describe  how  supervisors  operate  in  their  leadership  role.  The 
questionnaire  is  scored  on  two  reliable  and  factorially  inde- 
pendent dimensions  called  "Consideration"  and  "Initiating 
Structure."  A  high  score  on  the  Consideration  dimension  char- 
acterizes supervisory  behavior  indicative  of  friendship,  mutual 
trust,  respect,  a  certain  warmth  between  the  supervisor  and 
his  men,  and  consideration  of  their  feelings.  A  low  score  on 
this  dimension  indicates  the  supervisor  to  be  more  authori- 
tarian and  impersonal  in  his  relations  with  group  members. 
This  dimension  comes  closest  to  reflecting  the  "human  rela- 
tions" aspect  of  group  leadership.  The  Initiating  Structure 
dimension  reflects  the  extent  to  which  the  supervisor  defines 
or  facilitates  group  interactions  toward  goal  attainment.  A 
high  score  on  this  dimension  characterizes  supervisors  who 
play  a  more  active  role  in  directing  group  activities  through 
planning,  communicating,  scheduling,  criticizing,  trying  out 
new  ideas,  etc.    The  questionnaire   is  typically  filled   out   by 
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group  members  who  mark  for  each  item  how  frequently  their 
own  supervisor  does  what  each  item  describes. 

The  Leadership  Opinion  Questionnaire  contains  40  parallel 
items  and  is  filled  out  by  the  supervisor  himself.  It  is  scored 
along  the  same  two  dimensions  and  reflects  the  supervisor's 
own  attitudes  about  how  work  groups  should  be  led. 

Leadership  patterns  before  and  after  training.  In  this 
phase  of  the  study,  only  the  Supervisory  Behavior  Descrip- 
tion questionnaire  was  involved.  At  least  three  workers  drawn 
randomly  from  the  work  groups  under  each  of  98  different 
foremen  filled  out  the  questionnaire  describing  the  behavior 
of  their  own  foremen.  Similar  data  had  already  been  collected 
on  these  foremen  eleven  months  previous  to  this  administra- 
tion. ^  Of  the  98  foremen,  39  had  since  been  sent  to  the  com- 
pany's Central  School  which  administers  the  Supervisory 
Training  Program  for  foremen  from  all  its  diverse  plants.' 
The  remaining  59  had  received  no  such  training  during  this 
same  period.  No  sslective  factors  could  be  found  which  deter- 
mmed  the  order  in  which  foremen  were  sent  to  this  training, 
and  the  two  groups  may  be  considered  comparable. 

Results 

Table  1  presents  a  comparison  of  the  two  groups  in  terms  of 
each  of  the  two  leadership  dimensions. 

It  is  clear  from  Table  1  that  no  significant  differences  existed 
in  mean  scores  made  by  either  group  before  and  after  the  train- 
ing period.  The  mean  scores  for  each  group  on  each  leadership 
dimension  were  not  significantly  different  before  training  (indi- 
cating adequate  matching),  and  were  not  significant  after  the 
training  period.  Moreover,  no  significant  changes  in  mean  scores 
occurred  within  either  group  during  the  11-month  interval, 
whether  or  not  they  had  been  sent  to  training. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  results  in  Table  1  bear  on  the  test- 
retest  coefl^cients  for  the  trained  group  as  compared  with  the 

Table  1 
Comparison  of  Supervisory  Behavior  Description  Scores  for 
Foremen  With  and  Without  Intervening  Central  School  Training 


Leadership  _ 
Dimension 

Before  Training  After  Training 

Group 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

r 

With  intervening 

Consideration 

70.6 

13.8 

72.1 

13.0 

.27 

training 

Initiating 

(iV  =  39) 

Structure 

43.2 

6.4 

40.8 

7.3 

.?.?. 

Without  Interven- 

Consideration 

73.8 

15.0 

74.4 

12.6 

.58 

ing  training 

Initiating 

(N  =  59) 

Structure 

41.5 

7.1 

39.6 

6.1 

.46 

J  The  program  involves  eipht  hours  a  day  for  two  weeks  of  intensive  training.  Oroiii. 
discnssion,  lectiire  methods,  visual  aids,  and  a  vnriety  of  techniques  are  employed.  For  a 
description  of  the  program  and  its  workings,  see  Walker   (6),  ^    i-    > 
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group  without  training  during  the  same  period.  The  correlations 
between  administrations  for  the  trained  group  do  not  reach  the 
5%  level  of  confidence,  whereas  those  for  the  group  without 
intervening  training  are  significant  beyond  the  1%  level.  This 
trend  occurs  in  the  case  of  both  the  "Consideration"  and  "Initi- 
ating Structure"  dimensions.  Thus,  the  data  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  intervention  of  training  in  some  way  affects  the 
stability  of  leadership  patterns.  Although  the  group  means  are 
not  statistically  significant  before  and  after  training,  there  is 
apparently  a  differential  effect  of  such  training  on  the  behavior 
of  different  foremen  within  the  trained  group.  This  suggestive 
finding  will  be  pursued  later. 

With  regard  to  the  stability  of  leadership  patterns  for  the 
foremen  without  intervening  training,  some  stability  was  demon- 
strated (?•  =  .58  for  Consideration  and  .46  for  Initiating  Struc- 
ture). However,  these  correlations  should  not  be  interpreted  as 
reflecting  the  upper  limit  of  the  stability  of  leadership  behavior 
over  this  particular  time  interval.  Undoubtedly,  some  of  the 
variance  is  attributable  to,  among  other  things,  the  use  of  differ- 
ent workers  to  describe  the  same  foremen  in  each  of  the  two 
administrations.  Some  idea  of  the  effects  of  using  different 
workers  can  be  gained  from  estimates  of  interrater  agreement 
in  describing  the  same  foremen. 

Table  2  presents  the  coefficients  of  interrater  agreement 
estimated  by  the  method  described  by  Horst  (4).  This  was  done 
separately  for  the  trained  and  untrained  groups  of  foremen. 

These  coefficients,  although  indicative  of  significant  agree- 
ment among  respondents,  are  low  enough  to  support  the  idea  that 
the  use  of  different  samples  had  the  effect  of  lowering  the  "test- 
retest"  coefficients.  Furthermore,  one  would  not  expect  the  "test- 
Table  2 
Interrater  Agreement  Among  Workers  Describing  the  Same 
Foremen  on  the  Supervisory  Behavior  Description 

Coefficient  of  Agreement 


For  Foremen       For  Foremen 
Without  With 


Leadership                                                    Intervening        Intervening 
Dimension       Training Training 

Consideration    .55  .57 

Initiating  Structure .50  .48 
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retest"  coefficients  obtained  to  be  any  higher  than  the  interrater 
agreement.  Table  2  also  indicates  that  the  interrater  agreement 
coefficients  for  workers  who  described  trained  foremen  are  com- 
parable to  those  who  described  the  untrained  foremen.  Hence, 
there  is  nothing  in  these  results  to  minimize  the  importance  of 
the  finding  that  the  stability  of  leadership  patterns  is  lower  for 
the  trained  foremen  than  for  the  untrained  foremen. 

The  Effects  of  a  Refresher  Training  Course  vj 

In  addition  to  sending  foremen  to  the  company's  Central 
School,  this  particular  plant  subsequently  organized  a  refresher 
leadership  course  for  the  foremen  who  had  already  attended  the 
original  and  more  extensive  centralized  program.  This  refresher 
course  was  organized  in  conjunction  with  a  local  college.  Since 
the  purpose  of  this  program  was  to  "reinforce"  the  material  pre- 
sented in  the  Central  School,  the  courses  were  organized  around 
the  same  subject  matter,  although  in  somewhat  shorter  form. 
The  refresher  course  lasted  one  week  and  used  the  lecture-dis- 
cussion approach,  with  classes  averaging  around  25  foremen. 
It  was  decided  to  see  if  attending  the  refresher  course  resulted  in 
any  measurable  change  in  leadership  behavior  or  attitudes  back 
in  the  plant.  Although  over-all  results  from  the  original  course 
appeared  to  be  minimal,  the  additional  course  might  still  have 
produced  some  effects.  This  seemed  possible,  especially  in  view 
of  the  apparent  differential  effects  found  in  the  stability  analysis 
described  above  and  from  the  fact  that  this  "refresher"  training 
was  given  closer  to  the  actual  work  situation. 

Procedure 

Two  groups  of  31  foremen  were  selected,  each  of  whom  had 
been  to  the  Central  School  in  Chicago.  Measures  of  the  leader- 
ship attitudes  and  behavior  of  each  of  the  foremen  had  already 
been  obtained.  After  these  measures  were  obtained,  one  of 
the  groups  (experimental)  attended  the  refresher  training 
course,  while  the  other  group  (control)  did  not.  Information 
about  attitudes  and  behavior  after  this  course  was  obtained 
from  a  readministration  of  the  same  questionnaires.  The 
average  time  since  attending  the  second  course  was  3.2  months 
(standard  deviation,  1.6  months). 

The  groups  were  matched  on  the  mean  scores  achieved  in 
the  initial  administration  of  the  Supervisory  Behavior  Descrip- 
tion (filled  out  by  workers)  and  the  Leadership  Opinion 
Questionnaire  (filled  out  by  the  foremen),  as  well  as  on  the 
variables  of  age,  education,  years  as  a  supervisor,  seniority, 
number  of  men  supervised,  and  months  since  attending  the 
Central   School.    Differences  between  these  groups  were  also 
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checked  in  terms  of  the  leadership  of  the  foremen's  own  bosses. 
This  was  done  since  Fleishman  (1)  had  found  previously  that 
the  "leadership  climate"  under  which  the  foremen  themselves 
operate  is  a  potent  variable  related  to  the  foreman's  own 
leadership  attitudes  and  behavior.  Since  any  change  in  fore- 
man behavior  or  attitudes  might  possibly  be  a  function  of  a 
corresponding  change  in  their  bosses'  behavior  or  expecti^tions, 
it  was  important  that  this  be  checked  in  both  the  pre-  and  post- 
training  administrations.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  no  differ- 
ences were  found  between  the  two  groups  at  either  admini- 
stration for  these  "climate"  variables. - 

Results 

Table  3  summarizes  the  mean  behavior  and  attitude  scores 
obtained  before  and  after  the  refresher  training  for  the  experi- 
mental (trained)  and  control   (untrained)   groups. 

It  can  be  seen  from  Table  3  that  no  striking  differences  ap- 
pear in  the  data  obtained  from  the  experimental  group  relative 
to  that  obtained  from  the  control  group.  The  data  in  this  table 
were  evaluated  in  several  ways.  The  first  evaluation  compared 
the  mean  behavior  and  attitude  scores  made  by  the  control  and 
experimental  groups  after  training.  In  this  comparison,  none 
of  the  differences  on  either  leadership  dimension  were  significant 
at  the  5%  level  of  confidence.  A  second  method  of  evaluation 
analyzed  the  data  to  see  if  there  were  significant  changes  within 


Table  3 

Comparison  of  Behavior  and  Attitude  Scores  of  Foremen  With 

(Experimental  Group,  A^  =  31)   and  Without   (Control  Group, 

N  =  31)   Refresher  Training 


Before 

After 

Refresher 

Refresher 

Leadership 

Training 

Training 

Questionnaire 

Dimension 

Group 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Consideration 

Exp. 

70.9 

12.7 

73.0 

12.7 

Supervisory 

Con. 

72.6 

15.4 

75.5 

13.2 

Behavior 

Description 

Initiating 

Exp. 

42.8 

6.3 

40.7 

7.3 

Structure 

Con. 

40.3 

7.8 

37.5 

6.3 

Consideration 

Exp. 

54.1 

6.6 

54.3 

7.1 

Leadership 

Con. 

56.0 

8.1 

54.9 

6.8 

Opinion 

Questionnaire 

Initiating 

Exp. 

52.9 

6.1 

53.5 

7.0 

Structure 

Con. 

52.6 

9.1 

50.9 

8.5 

-  For   a   discussion   of   the   measures   used   to   evaluate    "leadership   climate,"    see    Fleishman 
(2,   3). 
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the  refresher  group  relative  to  that  of  the  control  group.  In  this 
analysis,  one  statistically  significant  change  was  noted.  This, 
however,  was  a  significant  drop  in  the  mean  "structure"  behavior 
score  for  those  foremen  comprising  the  control  rather  than  the 
experimental  group.  None  of  the  other  critical  ratios  approached 
statistical  significance. 

A  third  and  more  rigorous  method  of  analysis  employed  a 
statistical  regression  technique.  In  this  method,  the  mean, 
sigmas,  and  correlation  between  the  first  and  second  administra- 
tion for  the  control  group  are  used  to  establish  a  regression  equa- 
tion which  predicts  the  second  score  on  the  basis  of  the  first 
score.  This  equation  is  then  used  to  predict  the  second  score  for 
each  of  the  members  of  the  experimental  group,  given  their  first 
score.  This  provides  the  best  prediction  of  the  second  score  if 
the  intervening  training  has  had  no  effect.  The  differences  be- 
tween the  predicted  and  obtained  scores  are  summed  algebraically 
and  treated  for  significance.  A  significant  difference  implies  that 
the  introduction  of  training  has  resulted  in  a  significant  change 
in  the  scores  of  the  experimental  group."  The  results  of  this 
analysis  in  the  present  instance  showed  none  of  the  differences 
to  be  statistically  significant. 

The  results  of  these  evaluations  of  the  refresher  course  may 
be  viewed  as  largely  negative  in  terms  of  changes  in  mean  be- 
havior and  attitude  scores  resulting  from  training.  However, 
one  other  set  of  results  qualifies  a  completely  negative  conclusion. 
This  is  the  correlation  between  scores  made  by  the  foremen  after 
the  course  with  scores  they  made  before  training.  Table  4  sum- 
marizes these. 

We  find  in  Table  4  that  those  foremen  who  have  had  the 
refresher  training  showed  considerably  less  pre-  and  postscore 
agreement  than  did  those  foremen  who  had  not  attended.  This 
is  true  for  both  the  foreman's  leadership  attitudes  and  behavior 
along  both  the  Consideration  and  Initiating  Structure  dimen- 
sions. Confidence  in  these  results  is  increased  when  we  recall 
that  our  estimates  of  behavior  and  attitudes  were  derived  inde- 
pendently (from  reports  of  workers  and  foremen,  respectively). 
Thus,  these  results  indicate  greater  stability  of  leadership  pat- 
terns for  those  foremen  who  did  not  have  this  intervening  re- 
fresher training. 


3  This  method  does  not  assume  that  the  initial  scores  of  each  group  are  the  same  and 
makes  allowances  for  this,  and  thus  obviates  the  necessity  of  having  perfectly  matched  groups. 
See  Peters  and  Van  Voorhis  (5). 
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Table  4 
Coefficients  of   Leadership   Stability 


Foremen 

Foremen 

Without 

With 

Intervening 

Intervening 

Refresher 

Refresher 

Leadership 

Training 

Training 

Questionnaire 

Dimension 

(iV  =  31) 

(A^  =  31) 

Supervisory 

Consideration    

.56 

.42 

Behavior 

Initiating: 

Description 
Leadership 

Structure 

.53 

.25 

Consideration    

.80 

.54 

Opinion 

Initiating 

Questionnaire 

Structure 

.74 

.49 

This  result  confirms  the  earlier  results  obtained  when  we 
compared  the  stability  of  leadership  patterns  for  foremen  who 
had  been  to  the  original  Central  School  with  foremen  who  had  not 
had  this  training.  These  stability  coefficients  were  .58  (for  Con- 
sideration behavior)  and  .46  (for  Initiating  Structure  behavior) 
for  the  untrained  group.  For  the  group  with  intervening  train- 
ing, these  shrink  to  .27  and  .22  for  Consideration  and  Initiating 
Structure,  respectively.  Again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  refresher 
course,  the  lowest  agreement  between  scores  was  in  the  group 
which  had  the  interveiiing  program. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

A  supervisory  training  program  was  evaluated  in  terms  of 
changes  in  the  leadership  behavior  and  attitudes  of  the  trainees 
back  in  the  work  situation.  Scores  made  on  questionnaires  ad- 
ministered before  training  were  compared  with  scores  obtained 
after  training  for  an  experimental  group  (with  intervening 
training)  and  a  control  group  (without  intervening  training). 
The  questionnaires  employed  were  the  Supervisory  Behavior 
Description  (worker  descriptions  of  foreman  behavior)  and 
the  Leadership  Opinion  Questionnaire  (foreman's  own  lead- 
ership attitudes).  Each  questionnaire  yields  a  score  on  two  re- 
liable and  factorially  independent  dimensions  called  Considera- 
tion and  Initiating  Structure.  The  same  general  methodology 
was  used  to  evaluate  an  original  supervisory  training  course  and 
also  a  refresher  training  course. 

The  results  generally  confirm  previous  findings  in  the  same 
plant  (1)  that  in  terms  of  mean  scores  before  and  after  training, 
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the  effects  of  such  training  appear  minimal  when  evaluated  back 
in  the  plant.  This  was  true,  in  the  present  instance,  for  both  the 
original  and  refresher  training  courses. 

However,  other  findings  in  the  present  study  must  qualify- 
any  completely  negative  conclusion  regarding  the  effectiveness 
of  the  training.  These  findings  bear  on  the  stability  of  leadership 
patterns  for  individual  foremen.  It  was  found,  for  example,  that 
relatively  consistent  patterns  of  leadership  behavior  and  attitudes 
existed  over  time  for  foremen  who  had  not  been  sent  to  training. 
This  was  indicated  by  test-retest  correlations  between  question- 
naire administrations  for  the  control  groups.  However,  for  fore- 
men who  had  intervening  training,  a  much  lower  coefficient  of 
agreement  was  found  between  questionnaire  administrations. 
This  was  found  for  the  intervening  refresher  course  as  well  as 
for  the  original  course,  and  was  found  for  leadership  behavior 
as  well  as  attitudes. 

These  results  are  consistent  with  the  previous  finding  in  the 
training  situation  itself  that  wide  individual  differences  exist 
among  foremen  in  the  leadership  attitudes  they  hold  after  train- 
ing (1).  Moreover,  large  individual  shifts  in  scores  occur  in  both 
directions.  From  the  point  of  view  of  training  evaluaton  re- 
search, one  cannot  assume  that  insignificant  changes  in  group 
means  among  trained  foremen  are  indicative  of  no  training 
effects.  The  problem  appears  more  complicated  than  that.  It 
raises  the  possibility  of  differential  effects  according  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  situation  in  which  he  finds  himself.  Future  train- 
ing research  might  well  be  directed  toward  finding  the  personal 
and  situational  variables  which  interact  with  the  effects  of  such 
training. 
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/■  A  Human  Relations  Training  Program 


Ralph  R.  Confer,  Jr. 

Abridged  from  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  1951,  35,  38-45, 
with  permission  of  the  author  and  the  American  Psycho- 
logical Association,  Inc.  The  tests  used  in  this  study  indi- 
cated definite  gains  in  the  human  relations  area  after  a 
training  course.  Notable  is  the  use  of  control  groups  and 
an  attempt  to  control  the  important  variables  experi- 
mentally. The  statistical  results  have  been  eliminated  in 
the  abridgement. 

In  recent  business  and  industrial  literature  considerable 
emphasis  has  been  given  to  the  conceptual  area  called  "human 
relations."  Numerous  writers  have  become  deeply  concerned  with 
the  implications  of  business  and  industry  social  practices  and 
the  interpersonal  and  group  relations  of  their  members  (see 
review  in  1).  The  term  "human  relations"  has  been  applied  to 
these  practices  and  relations. 

Besides  references  in  the  literature  to  human  relations,  the 
importance  of  the  area  can  be  illustrated  by  the  number  of  train- 
ing programs  in  operation  in  many  concerns.  Many  of  these  pro- 
grams are  concerned  with  human  relations  problems.  Since 
World  War  II  a  basis  for  many  programs  has  been  the  Job  Rela- 
tions Training  course  developed  by  the  Training  Within  Industry 
organization  (15).  However,  criticism  has  been  made  of  courses 
similar  to  the  JRT  course  because  of  the  "package"  presentation 
and  the  relative  sterility  when  it  becomes  a  matter  of  applica- 
tion (4,  5). 

It  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  while  these  criticisms  are  quite 
valid,  there  are  two  more  fundamental  problems  which  must  be 
first  solved  in  human  relations  training.  These  problems  in- 
volve needs  for  systematic  knowledge  of  what  to  teach  and  how 
to  measure  outcomes.  These  limiting  obstacles  to  the  develop- 
ment of  effective  human  relations  training  appear  to  be  of  pri- 
mary importance  and  worthy  of  research  effort. 

The  objectives  of  this  exploratory  investigation  represented 
an  attempt  to  study  these  two  problems.  The  objectives  were: 
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(A)  to  develop  and  present  to  a  group  of  supervisors  a  course 
of  systematic  generalizations  and  principles  covering  a  portion 
of  the  area  of  human  relations;  and  (B)  to  attempt  to  evaluate 
the  course  by  measuring  certain  dimensions  of  supervisory  be- 
havior which  were  thought  to  be  amenable  to  change  through  the 
influence  of  the  course. 

Development  of  Course 

The  human  relations  training  course  was  developed  in  the 
home  offices  of  three  large  insurance  companies  as  a  part  of  the 
existing  personnel  training  program.  Since  there  was  little  pub- 
lished material  adequately  organized  for  immediate  use  as  a 
text  or  readings,  either  for  the  instructor  or  the  trainees,  the 
writer  developed  a  syllabus,  the  content  of  which  was  drawn 
from  several  social  science  areas.  The  major  portion  of  the 
material  came  from  the  field  of  psychology  because  of  the  writer's 
specialization  and  because  of  the  belief  that  psychology  offered 
the  greatest  systematization  of  facts  and  principles  applicable 
to  supervisory  human  relations  training. 

A  guiding  principle  was  that  the  course  should  offer  facts, 
principles,  and  generalizations  whicch  would  serve  as  a  back- 
ground for  additional  practice  and  "technique"  training.  Human 
relations  training  appears  too  complex  to  hazard  an  assumption 
that  more  adequate  supervisory  skills,  attitudes,  adjustments, 
and  so  on,  could  be  developed  without  some  basic  understanding 
of  the  concepts,  ideas,  or  even  bare  words  involved  in  such  devel- 
opment. The  creation  of  means  for  description  and  expression 
(communication)  may  be  almost  as  important  for  supervisory 
development  (10,  pp.  582-583)  as  the  creation  of  permissiveness, 
democratic  attitudes,  sensitiveness  to  attitudinal  "frames  of 
reference,"  cognition  of  employee  status  symbols,  etc. 

Helpful  in  drawing  up  the  syllabus  was  the  description  of 
a  human  relations  training  program  developed  by  Maier  (7). 
He  developed  an  extensive  course  which  was  directed  toward 
attitude  change  and  the  development  of  democratic  leadership. 

Three  course  objectives  were  evolved :  (1)  to  establish  facts 
and  principles  concerning  psychological  aspects  of  behavior  and 
group  functioning  to  enable  supervisors  to  become  more  com- 
petent in  their  knowledge  and  understanding  of  human  behavior ; 
(2)   to  increase  the  capacity  of  supervisors  to  observe  human 
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behavior;  (3)  to  present  personality  adjustment  concepts  aiding 
in  the  integration  of  any  achievements  made  in  the  first  two 
objectives. 

The  topics  were  established  in  line  with  these  objectives. 
Two  major  revisions  in  content  were  made,  one  after  more  data 
on  training  needs  were  obtained,  and  the  other  after  a  prelimi- 
nary series  with  two  groups  of  executives.  This  series  was  com- 
posed of  11  sessions,  two  hours  each.  The  final  revision  contained 
10  two-hour  sessions.  A  lecture-discussion  method  was  employed. 

The  final  topics  were  as  follows:  1.  The  Supervisor  and  His 
Study  of  Human  Nature;  2.  Personality;  3.  Adjustment  in  Per- 
sonality; 4.  Peculiar  Personalities  and  Unusual  Behavior;  5. 
Motivation;  6.  Attitudes,  Opinions,  and  Morale;  7.  Individual 
Differences ;  8.  Leadership  and  Communication ;  9.  Psychological 
Aspects  of  Absenteeism  and  Turnover;  10.  Group  Structure  and 
Review. 

The  Experimental  Study 

To  determine  the  influence  of  the  training  sessions  upon 
certain  aspects  of  supervisory  behavior,  selected  tests  were  ad- 
ministered before  and  after  training  to  two  groups  of  super- 
visors: an  experimental  group  (E)  which  received  training,  and 
a  control  group  (C)  which  did  not  receive  training.  The  E  group 
was  composed  of  all  supervisors  from  one  department,  and  the 
C  group  contained  all  supervisors  from  two  departments,  making 
two  groups  of  18  each.  All  three  departments  performed  the 
same  tasks  and  the  supervisors  had  essentially  the  same  func- 
tions and  problems. 

The  E  and  C  groups  were  quite  similar  in  respect  to  means 
on  the  following  variables:  Age,  about  30;  years  of  education, 
about  13;  and  sex,  7  males  and  11  females,  8  males  and  10 
females  respectively.  Slight  differences  existed  between  years  of 
service  with  the  companies  (4.6  and  7.5,  respectively),  and  be- 
tween mean  scores  on  a  mental  alertness  test.  But  on  these  two 
variables  the  standard  deviations  were  large  and  thus  the  differ- 
ences were  not  statistically  significant.  Further,  the  statistical 
technique  used  did  not  require  prematched  individuals  or 
groups.  Thus  these  groups  were  considered  quite  satisfactory 
for  the  objectives  of  this  study.  There  was  no  time  available 
for  further  replication  with  other  departments. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  department  head  and  the  two 
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assistant  department  heads  of  the  E  and  the  two  C  departments, 
respectively,  were  participants  in  the  prehminary  course  held 
for  executives.  This  added  an  unmeasurable  variable.  But  it 
could  not  be  done  safely  otherwise  since  the  department  heads 
had  to  be  informed  about  what  their  supervisors  and  employees 
were  being  requested  to  do.  It  can  be  hypothesized,  however, 
that  any  changes  in  the  trained  group  over  the  untrained  group 
may  be  considered  as  underestimations  rather  than  overestima- 
tions.  That  is,  the  C  departments'  executives  might  pass  along 
attitudes  and  information  which  would  enable  the  C  group  super- 
visors to  perform  at  a  higher  level  than  expected,  and  the  course 
might  have  been  better  than  the  obtained  results  indicated. 

The  Test  Battery.  Three  earlier  studies  in  the  area  of  human 
relations  research  and  training  suggested  some  tests  useful  for 
measuring  the  effects  of  training.  These  studies  were  by  Kat- 
zell  (6),  Sanford  and  Hemphill  (11),  and  Meyer  (8). 

Six  tests  were  selected,  yielding  a  total  of  12  separate  scores. 
It  was  thought  that  the  tests  would  reveal  the  effects  of  the 
training  upon  the  behavior  of  the  trained  supervisors  in  accord- 
ance with  the  three  primary  objectives  of  the  course.  The  tests 
used  are  described  below. 

1.  General  Facts  and  Principles.  A  25-item  test  of  general 
psychological  knowledge,  including  personality  concepts.  It  was 
developed  by  the  writer.  Related  to  objectives  1  and  3. 

2.  How  Supervise?  Form  M  (2).  The  total  and  three  sub- 
scores  were  used.  Related  to  objectives  1  and  2. 

3.  General  Logical  Reasoning  (Watson-Glaser,  16).  Test  5 
from  Battery  II A  was  used.   Related  to  objective  2. 

4.  Social  Judgment  Test  for  Supervisors  (Meyer,  8).  A  37- 
item  projective-type  test  which  required  ranking  of  4  alternatives 
under  each  item.  It  was  obtained  from  Dr.  H.  H.  Meyer  of  the 
Detroit  Edison  Company  and  reproduced  by  his  permission  for 
experimental  purposes.   Related  to  objectives  2  and  3. 

5.  Supervisory  Questionnaire.  A  10-item  free-response 
questionnaire,  developed  by  the  writer,  answered  in  writing  by 
the  supervisors.  It  was  designed  to  determine  their  attitudes, 
approaches,  techniques,  and  general  orientation  toward  under- 
standing of  human  behavior  and  human  relations  problems.  The 
scoring  is  described  elsewhere  (1) .  Related  to  objectives  2  and  3. 
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6.  Test  of  Ability  to  Estimate  Group  Opinion  (TAEGO) .  A 
60-item  test  used  in  conjunction  with  a  morale  questionnaire 
study.  A  morale  questionnaire  was  distributed  to  the  employees 
working  under  the  supervisors  in  groups  E  and  C.  The  test 
requested  estimates  by  the  supervisors  of  the  percentage  of  the 
employees  (by  section  and  by  department)  holding  certain  opin- 
ions as  indicated  in  the  morale  survey.  Four  separate  scores 
were  obtained:  (a)  Section  Error;  (5)  Department  Error;  (c) 
Section  Bias  (under-  or  over-estimation  of  either  high  or  low 
morale  items)  ;  and  (d)  Department  Bias  (same  as  c).  This  test 
was  developed  by  Mr.  James  Sprunger  (13)  and  Dr.  D.  T.  Camp- 
bell. The  morale  study  was  conducted  by  Miss  Bonnie  Tyler 
(14),   Related  to  objective  2. 

An  additional  criterion  measure  of  the  E  group  was  pro- 
posed for  analysis  purposes.  This  was  obtained  by  having  the 
department  head  and  assistant  department  heads  jointly  rank 
the  E  supervisors.  This  was  not  accomplished  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  training  program.  It  was  not  possible  to  obtain 
similar  ranks  for  the  C  group.  Ranks  were  used  because  of  their 
simplicity  and  the  agreement  of  the  ranking  method  with  complex 
methods  when  there  is  a  small  number  of  cases. 

Results 

The  trained  group  obtained  means  on  all  tests  which  were 
better  than  the  means  predicted  on  the  basis  of  the  test  perform- 
ance of  the  untrained  group. 

According  to  probability  and  odds  statements,  seven  of  the 
twelve  measures  have  odds  which  were  greater  than  the  required 
level.  These  results,  coupled  with  mean  improvement  on  each 
test,  indicated  the  course  reliably  provided  alterations  in 
trainees'  responses  in  the  direction  of  improvement. 

The  rank-order  correlation  coefficients  between  the  pretest 
and  post-test  measures  and  the  department  heads'  criterion  rank- 
ing of  the  members  of  the  experimental  group  indicate  that  sev- 
eral tests  were  significantly  related  to  the  criterion  ranking,  both 
before  and  after  training,  but  rather  large  shifts  occurred  only 
in  two  notable  cases,  the  Supervisory  Questionnaire  and  the 
Section  Error  score.  After  training,  fairly  high  correlations 
were  obtained  between  the  criterion  and  the  following  tests: 
General   Facts,    0.44;    Hoiv    Supervise?    (Total),    0.53;    H.S.? 
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"Supervisory  Practices,"  0.48;  H.S.?  "Company  Policies,"  0.66; 
H.S.?  "Supervisory  Opinions,"  0.44;  General  Logical  Reasoning, 
0.68;  and  Supervisory  Questionnaire,  0.41  (shift  from  —0.03 
pretraining  coefficient).  The  TAEGO  "Section  Error"  coeffi- 
cient was  0.50  before  training,  and  0.22  after  training.  The  over- 
all effect,  however,  was  an  increase  in  correlation  after  training 
between  the  tests  and  criterion,  indicating  the  training  apparent- 
ly brought  the  trainees  more  in  line  with  the  bases  used  for  rank- 
ing by  the  department  heads. 

The  intercorrelation  matrices  obtained  for  the  control  and 
experimental  group  pretest  and  post-test  measures  show  three 
sets  of  facts.  First,  there  was  a  large  increase  in  the  number 
of  significant  coefficients  in  the  experimental  results  whereas 
there  was  a  large  decrease  in  the  number  of  significant  control 
coefficients.  The  E  group  had  16  significant  coefficients  on  the 
pretest  and  31  on  the  post-test;  the  C  group  had  22  on  the  pre- 
test and  12  on  the  post-test.  The  training  appeared  to  have  been 
responsible  for  bringing  each  trainee  to  a  similar  rank-order 
position. 

Second,  there  were  differential  changes  in  the  test  standard 
deviations  for  the  two  groups.  The  test  scores  were  dispersed 
less  on  the  post  training  tests  in  the  E  group  than  on  the  pre- 
training tests  (2  post-test  S.D.'s  were  larger  than  pretest  S.D.'s 
while  10  were  smaller).  This  was  not  true  for  the  C  group  (8 
post-test  S.D.'s  were  larger  than  pretest  S.D.'s  while  4  were 
smaller).  Thus  it  appeared  that  the  trainees  became  more 
"alike"  as  a  result  of  training. 

Third,  the  average  intercorrelation  coefficients  of  the  ranks 
were  computed  for  the  pre-  and  post-test  matrices.  For  the  E 
group  the  pretest  coefficient  was  .24  and  the  post-test  was  .30; 
for  the  C  group  the  pretest  coefficient  was  .10  and  the  post-test 
was  .00.  Thus,  it  appeared  that  the  operation  of  chance  factors 
was  reduced  in  the  trained  group,  but  increased  in  the  untrained 
group.  Knowledge  of  psychology  was  apparently  increased  in 
the  trainees  by  means  of  general  principles  and  facts  while  the 
C  supervisors  did  not  gain.  However,  the  initial  disparity  could 
not  be  explained. 

Discussion 

A  problem  occurs  in  reporting  and  discussing  conclusions 
drawn  from  an  investigation  of  this  type  wherein  there  seems 
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to  be  no  prior  systemized  body  of  knowledge.  The  investigator 
does  not  have  many  previous  research  conchisions,  either  con- 
firmatory or  contradictory,  which  will  enable  comparison  with 
those  obtained.  Hence,  the  major  portion  of  this  discussion  must 
be  related  primarily  to  the  objectives  established. 

The  first  course  objective  was  considered  adequately  met. 
Significant  gains  were  found  on  the  General  Facts  and  Principles 
and  Hoiu  Supervise?  tests;  higher  post-test  correlations  were 
found  between  measures  known  to  be  related  in  content,  espe- 
cially the  intercorrelations  of  General  Facts  and  Principles,  the 
"Supervisory  Practices"  and  "Supervisory  Opinions"  sections 
of  Hoiu  Supervise?  and  the  Supervisory  Questionnaire;  and  a 
higher  average  intercorrelation  coefficient  was  found  for  the 
experimental  post-test  scores.  These  various  lines  of  evidence 
indicated  that  not  only  was  knowledge  of  psychological  facts  and 
principles  increased,  but  the  trainees  seemed  to  have  applied  the 
knowledge  generally,  as  indicated  especially  by  the  higher  inter- 
correlations.  In  this  connection  it  must  be  remembered  that  gains 
greater  than  predicted  were  found  on  all  measures. 

The  second  objective  was  considered  partially  met.  Signifi- 
cant gains  were  found  on  How  Supervise?  Supervisory  Ques- 
tionnaire, "Department  Error"  and  "Department  Bias"  scores 
of  the  TAEGO  ;  higher  correlations  among  these  tests  were  found 
also.  Since  significant  gains  were  not  found  on  all  tests  related 
to  this  objective  (especially  General  Logical  Reasoning ,  Social 
Judgment  Test,  and  the  "Section"  areas  of  the  TAEGO),  it  was 
considered  only  partially  met.  But  evidence  was  found  that  the 
trainees  were  more  sensitized  to  behavioral  acts,  expressions  of 
attitudes,  and  group  differences.  The  clearest  evidence  was  found 
in  the  Supervisory  Questionnaire  items  and  the  TAEGO  ("De- 
partment Scores").  On  these  measures  respectively  the  trainees 
revealed  greater  understanding  and  insight  into  employee  be- 
haviors and  greater  accuracy  and  less  bias  in  judging  opinions 
held  by  employees. 

The  third  objective  was  considered  as  partially  met.  Signi- 
ficant gains  were  found  in  the  General  Facts  and  Principles  tests 
and  the  Supervisory  Questionnaire.  The  higher  post-test  average 
intercorrelation  coefficient  for  the  E  group  also  indicated  the 
training  enabled  the  trainees  to  react  to  the  tests  in  a  systematic 
manner.  Since  this  objective  was  stated  as  involving  the  use  of 
personality  concepts  as  integrating  and  unifying  bases  for  learn- 
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ing,  it  would  appear  that  some  success  was  attained,  but  not  as 
much  as  desired. 

Aside  from  the  objectives,  certain  other  conclusions  were 
drawn : 

1.  In  terms  of  changes  in  the  trainees'  test  performance  the 
course  was  found  to  be  of  value  for  these  companies'  supervisors. 

2.  The  trained  supervisors  became  more  similar  in  abilities 
measured  by  the  test  battery  as  shown  by  reduced  standard  devi- 
ations and  higher  intercorrelations  of  a  majority  of  the  measures. 

3.  The  trained  supervisors  became  more  accurate  in  esti- 
mating the  opinions  of  employees  in  their  department.  This  was 
not  found  to  be  true  for  section  estimates  however.  Perhaps  the 
group  meetings  could  account  for  this  fact  (since  all  trainees 
were  drawn  from  one  department  and  had  the  opportunity  of 
exchanging  observations).  Generally,  the  supervisors  under- 
estimated the  morale  level,  but  not  as  much  after  training. 

4.  The  trained  supervisors  agreed  more  closely  with  per- 
sonnel and  training  specialists  on  the  nature  of  valuable  super- 
visory and  company  employee  relations  policies  and  procedures 
{Hoiv  Supervise?  results). 

5.  The  "Supervisory  Practices"  section  of  Hoiv  Supervise'? 
was  found  to  be  significantly  related  to  all  but  two  other  tests  in 
the  experimental  post  training  results.  Since  all  tests  were 
selected  as  related  to  supervisory  practices,  and  this  section  pur- 
ported to  measure  the  same,  it  was  concluded  that  the  course 
content  had  been  related  to  supervisory  practices  by  some  sys- 
tematic set  of  principles. 

6.  The  Supervisory  Questionnaire  indicated  that  the  trainees 
were  apparently  enabled  to  make  more  adequate  and  qualita- 
tively better  responses  to  "open-ended"  questions  concerning  su- 
pervisory problems.  In  addition,  this  measure  correlated  signifi- 
cantly with  a  majority  of  the  other  tests,  again  indicating  a 
common  set  of  systematic  principles. 

7.  The  Social  Judgment  Test  for  Supervisors  was  found  to 
be  negatively  correlated  with  a  majority  of  other  measures. 
Magnitude  of  the  negative  correlations  increased  after  training. 
It  was  thought  that  the  "brighter"  trainees  probably  reacted 
to  very  slight  clues  given  in  the  descriptions  of  the  people  in- 
volved in  the  problem  situations.  This  appeared  to  score  against 
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them  according  to  the  key.  Further,  there  was  slight  evidence 
that  the  "better"  trainees  saw  through  the  projective  hypothesis. 
In  either  case,  the  "better"  trainees  seemed  to  be  in  conflict  about 
this  test,  which  presumably  yielded  them  poorer  scores. 

8.  The  General  Logical  Reasoning  test  was  found  to  be 
highly  correlated  with  several  other  pretest  measures.  However, 
the  magnitude  of  the  correlations  increased  on  the  post-test, 
indicating  that  the  training  presumably  enabled  greater  appli- 
cation of  logical  reasoning  to  the  questions  and  situations. 

9.  By  comparing  obtained  scores  against  predicted  scores 
for  the  top  27%  and  the  bottom  27%  of  the  trainees,  it  was 
found  that  those  holding  highest  scores  initially  gained  the  most 
on  all  measures  except  the  TAEGO.  In  this  case  those  scoring 
lowest  initially  gained  the  most. 

10.  A  morale  survey  conducted  among  the  employees  in 
the  E  and  C  supervisors'  departments,  after  the  training  period, 
revealed  improvements  in  mean  section  morale  scores,  but  the 
gains  were  about  equal  in  each  case.  The  morale  was  quite  high 
initially,  however,  which  might  have  accounted  for  the  lack  of 
any  improvement  in  the  experimental  department  over  the 
control  (13). 
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